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REPUBLICAN EPISTEMOLOGY AND ISLAMIC 
DISCOURSES IN TURKEY IN THE 1990S" 


Introduction 


In the course of the past decade, the question of identity in the Turk- 
ish context has acquired an increasing significance. With the emergence 
of trends which placed the question of identity outside of the official realm, 
the people who live on this land began to stagger between local and na- 
tional as well as traditional and modern identities. This has paved the way 
for the explosion of multiple identities which were stifled earlier by way 
of attachment to an official, monolithic, absolute Turkish identity that was 
engineered during the early Republican years. The increasing significance 
of Islamic discourses accelerated the process of the decentring of the offi- 
cial Turkish identity during this time. 

It is interesting to note that such a crisis of the official ideology in 
Turkey coincides with the weakening of the foundations of modernity in 
the West. With the decentring of the West and the dissolution of univer- 
salism and cultural essentialism of modernity, the European identity has 
acquired some relativism as well. Accordingly, it is possible to witness 
the emergence of what Umberto Eco has aptly called “neomedieval” iden- 
tities.! The weakening of the foundations of modernity had an impact on 
the modernizing contexts and especially put into question the certainties 
of Kemalism in Turkey. The following text maintains that the ensuing 
fragmentation of identities in Turkey is surrounded by motifs of a Repub- 
lican epistemology. Epistemology refers to theory that investigates the ori- 
gin, nature, methods, and limits of knowledge.” Republican epistemology 


* I would like to acknowledge Langton Baker for his invaluable comments and Menderes 
Çinar for sharing with me his insights and for providing me with some of the readings on the 
Islamic discourses. Nevertheless, the responsibility for the arguments elaborated in this article 
remains solely with the author 

1 Umberto Eco, 7ravels ın Ayperreatity (San Diego, New York, London: Harcourt, Brace 
Jovanovich, 1986), 73. 

2 The notion of epistemology, here, is used in the Mannheimian, historicist sence, and 
therefore, tries to cut across the subject/object polarity. Historicist theory of knowledge 
(epistemology) is situated in contradistinction with both an absolutist position based on the truth/ 
falsity of the contents of knowledge, and a relativist position which envisions a multiplicity of 
truths and hence, the impossibility of absolutism. The “relationism” of Mannheim’s theory of 
knowledge, in contrast, is non-evaluative since it maintains that knowledge can be analyzed only 
in a “given type of historical existence.” Republican epistemology, throughout this text, is used in 
reference to Mannheim’s historicist theory of knowledge and hence, does not warrant any truth/ 
falsity in terms of the contents of knowledge, but is rather non-evaluative. See, Karl Mannheim, 
Jdeolagy and Utopia (San Diego, New York, London: A Harvest HBJ Book, 1936), esp. 86. 
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has two distinguishing features. First of all, it is based on an essentialist 
distinction on the part of the Republican elite between the East and the 
West, and/or the Orient and the Occident. The knowledge of the Republi- 
can elite about the world is constructed on such an essentialist distinction 
between the authentic self and the privileged other (the civilized West). 
Such an epistemology finds its origins in the Ottoman statesmen’s initial 
encounters with the West as the Other and in their efforts to carve out a 
modern identity in the course of the nineteenth century. Such essentialist 
foundations of knowledge reached a climax in the early Republican years 
that found an expression in the project of secularization. In sum, Republi- 
can epistemology refers to a modernist trend that inherently embraces an 
essentialist distinction between the self and the privileged other. Secondly, 
it is based on a managerial attitude on the part of the Republican elite who 
identify civilization as a societal goal and from that point onwards unleash 
processes of social engineering geared towards constructing a modern na- 
tional identity at the expense of traditional, local, religious identities. In 
sum, the distinguishing features of the Republican epistemology are es- 
sentialism and the ensuing constructedness of social phenomena. One of 
the key points of the following text is its acknowledgment of a similar 
essentialism and constructedness within the Islamic discourses that pur- 
port to challenge the official Republican Turkish identity. 

Although constructedness of social phenomena is a feature of all soci- 
eties in the process of carving out a modern identity, some non-Western 
modernizing contexts such as Turkey display a severing of links with past 
traditions. One of the paradoxes of modern nations is that they generally 
claim to be natural human communities rooted in antiquity whereas they 
have a constructed, novel component. è Modern national identities are con- 
structed by a high culture at the expense of local, fragmented low cul- 
tures.4 Hence, with the advent of industrialization and the construction 
and/or “invention” of modern national identities, there begins the process 
of separation of the modern, rational self of the high culture and a low 
culture which lacks what the modern self has. This results in the delinking 
of the modern, central, urban cultures and the traditional, peripheral, ru- 
ral cultures. At the international level, the perpetuation of such binary 
logic results in a process of othering which was aptly described by Ed- 
ward Said as the “Orientalization of the Orient.”5 Accordingly, the Orient 
was Orientalized by virtue of a relationship of power, of domination be- 
tween the West and the East. As Said puts it: Orientalism “fairly stands 


3 Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, 7ée /nvention of Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), 14. 

* Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (New York: Cornell University Press, 1983). 

5 Edward W. Said, Orveatedis (New York: Vintage, 1979}, 5. 
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for the pattern of relative strength between East and West, and the dis- 
course about the Orient that it enabled.”® 

It is, then, possible to refer to an “invented tradition” as a distinguish- 
ing feature of modernity in all societies, Western and non-Western. Ac- 
cording to Hobsbawm: 


Invented tradition is taken to mean a set of practices, normally gov- 
erned by overtly or tacitly accepted rules and of a ritual or symbolic 
nature, which seek to inculcate certain values and norms of behavior 
by repetition, which automatically implies continuity with the past. 
In fact, where possible, they normaly attempt to establish continu- 
ity with a suitable Listaric past (italics mine). 


Still, the invention of tradition acquires a distinct characteristic in the 
non-Western modernizing contexts since this may not imply a continuity 
with past traditions. Contrary to the processes in the modern, Western 
contexts where an attempt to establish continuity with a suitable historic 
past is considered “normal” by Hobsbawm, in ze modernizing, non- 
Western contexts, the process of invention of tradition involves a break, 
a discontinuity with the past. Sach a discontinuity with the past lies 
behind the state of amnesia which has prevailed in Turkey ever since the 
foundation of the Republic in the early 1920s.° This is an implication of 
what is referred to as the Republican epistemology in the Turkish con- 
text in the following pages. 

In what follows, first of all, the initial efforts towards constructing a 
modern Turkish identity during the mid-nineteenth century, which 
prompted the politicization of Islam, will be portrayed. Secondly, the Re- 
publican efforts towards establishing an official Turkish identity will be 
discussed with special reference to quite distinct policies of seculariza- 
tion. In the last part, the discourses of the three Islamic groups in Turkey, 
namely, the political Islamists organized around a political party, Muslim 
intellectuals, and a community of moderate Islamists will be evaluated by 
way of reference to the Republican epistemology. 


6 Jbid, 6. 

7 Hobsbawm and Ranger, 74e /ovention of Tradition, 1. 

8 Such a state of amnesia warrants a rewriting of Turkish history by re-establishing severed 
links with the past, i.e. a process of societal psychotherapy which seems imminent in the 
current debates that try to come to grips with the decomposition of identities. See Ayge Kadfoglu, 
“Milletini Arayan Devlet: Türk Milliyetciliginin Açmazlari,” 7iirAive Güa/ğğý 33 (1995): 91- 
101. 
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Progress for the Sake of Order: Tanzimat and 
Encounters with the West 


Ever since the beginnings of modernization of the Ottoman institu- 
tions in the course of the eighteenth century, the primary goal of the mod- 
ernizers had been the preservation of the state. Modernization attempts 
started within the military institution and were geared towards establish- 
ing disciplined troops trained in accordance with the recommendations of 
Western military advisors. At the turn of the nineteenth century, modern- 
ization involved areas other than the military as well. The Tanzimat Re- 
forms, which were introduced by the Tanzimat Charter in 1839, involved 
a major reorganization at the levels of provincial administration, educa- 
tion and the judiciary. Tanzimat—as the term indicated—involved the re- 
structuring and re-ordering of the fundamental institutions of the Ottoman 
system. Still, all the institutional novelties of the Tanzimat were geared 
towards preserving the existing order, i.e. 2/zam-/ alem? Hence, first of 
all, it is possible to argue that modernization was introduced within the 
Ottoman state system at the turn of the nineteenth century for the sake of 
preserving order. Secondly, with the introduction of modernization, the 
predominant debates of the time focused on the limits of that moderniza- 
tion. The extent and degree of modernization constituted the main 
problematique of the Tanzimat era. 

Starting with the Tanzimat reforms, there began the Ottoman 
statesmen’s encounters with the West that shook the fundamental pre- 
mises of the old Ottoman order /žanun-u sadim/. The traditional millet 
system, based on religious stratification of the Muslims and non-Muslims, 
began to be dismantled in the course of the Tanzimat reforms. The re- 
forms pertaining to the equality of the Muslim and non-Muslim peoples 
[müsavat crystallized in the Reform Edict of 1856 (Zs/z4at Kermani). The 
Reform Edict promised full equality to the non-Muslims which included 
equality in liability for military service as well as for entry to government 
positions and schools. !° According to Niyazi Berkes, the Reform Edict of 
1856 involved more concrete measures geared towards continuing a mod- 
ernist trend that was set by the Tanzimat Charter.'! Since such measures 
affected the day to day activities of the people, it generated a major up- 
roar in the society. The Reform Edict of 1856 and its implications symbol- 
ized the deepening of a rupture between the Muslims (mets hakime) 
and the non-Muslims (mets mahkume/ within the empire. 


9 Mehmet Ali Kilicbay, “Tanzimat Neyi Tanzim Etti,” Agus, 15 November 1989, 57-63. 

10 Stanford J. Shaw and Ezel Kural Shaw, Astary of the Ottoman Empire and Modern 
Turkey (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), II: 100. 

U Niyazi Berkes, 7uirtive’de Cagdas/asma (istanbul: Dogu-Bati Yayinlari, 1978), 211. 
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Behind the Reform Edict of 1856 lay the Tanzimat statesmen’s eager- 
ness to establish amiable diplomatic relations with the Western powers. 
The issue of the equality of the Muslim and non-Muslim peoples was one 
of the crucial items which was on the list of preconditions of the Euro- 
pean powers for establishing such relations with the Ottomans. The Edict 

. itself was prepared by a commission of representatives from England, 
France, Austria, and the Ottoman state. According to the provisions of 
the Edict, the Ottomans promised the Western powers to end the distinc- 
tive and discriminatory head tax which was placed on the non-Muslims. 
Instead, a simple military-service tax was imposed on non-Muslims who 
were liable for conscription under the law. The military-service tax was 
less than the equivalent tax imposed on Muslims for exemption.!* Such 
measures prompted an uproar among the Muslims within the empire who 
felt that the ground beneath them was increasingly becoming more slip- 
pery and that they were losing their old privileged status. According to 
Türköne, the Reform Edict of 1856 and the issue of equality of the Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims created a feeling of resentment among the Muslim 
populace and was expressed in the writings of the Young Ottomans who 
referred to the edict as the Edict of Privileges (/mt/vaz Fermani). Hence, 
the reaction to the Reform Edict was a driving force of Islamism in the 
Ottoman society. !4 

With the triggering of ethnic nationalisms within the empire and the 
efforts at modernization prompted by Tanzimat statesmen in order to pre- 
serve the state, the premises of the established Ottoman order were greatly 
shaken. By the middle of the nineteenth century, it became clear that the 
question of identity emerged in the Ottoman empire as a result of the 
Tanzimat reforms which dismantled the old order and along with it old 
communal, provincial identities which were in accordance with the Otto- 
man millet system. It was at this particular historical juncture that the’ 
need to construct a modern identity for the Muslim peoples of the empire 
emerged. The move from a given to a constructed social environment ac- 
companied the Ottomans’ encounters with the West which came to be 
viewed as the privileged Other. The efforts of the Ottoman intellectuals in 
the context of this movement from given to constructed identities crystal- 


B Shaw and Shaw, Aistary of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey Wl: 100. 

13 Mamta er Türköne, Gyasy ideoloji Olarak [slamciligin Dogusu (istanbul: fletisim Yayinlari, 
1994), 68. Türköne reviews The reactions of Ziya Paşa (1825-1880), Namik Kemal (1840-1888), 
and Ali Suavi (1838-1878) to the Reform Edict of 1856. 

14 /bid,, 71. See also 67-68, where Tirkone points to the emergence of a secret organization 
in Istanbul in 1859 as a response to the Reform Edict of 1856. This organization was based on 
Islamic premises and was the driving force behind the Kuleli incident that was geared towards 
reinstituting an order based on serva/ The attempted coup initiated by the members of the 
organization led by Şeyh Ahmed failed. Yet, the Kuleli incident revealed the seeds of political 
Islam in the aftermath of the Reform Edict of 1856. 
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lized in the social engineering projects of Ottomanism (//4éhad-/ Osmani), 
Islamism ///tihac-/ Islam), and finally Turkish nationalism (//tihadj Birak) 
with the activities of the Young Turks and the Committee of Union and 
Progress at the turn of the twentieth century. 

The Tanzimat reforms opting for modernizing the established tradi- 
tional structures produced the dual categories of Tanzimat thought. These 
dual categories were quite akin to the dual categories of modernization 
theory which established the practice of studying societies as two, ideal- 
typical polar types, namely traditional and modern. Accordingly, tradi- 
tional came to represent a residual category, an Other, defined by way of 
reference to a privileged, modern Self. With the beginnings of moderniza- 
tion in the Ottoman empire and encounters with the West, it is possible to 
observe the establishment of an essentialist thought structure which was 
based on the dual categories of Occident-Orient, West-East, Modern-Tra- 
ditional, Civilization-Culture, Science-Religion. This process involved the 
reproduction of the dual structures of modernity in the modernization con- 
text. It was accompanied by an effort to construct a novel, modern iden- 
tity on the part of the Ottoman intelligentsia. 

Accordingly, the distinguishing feature of the modernization context 
involved placing the cart before the horse, i.e. the adoption of Western 
institutions before the realization of an epistemological transformation in 
the society that would produce a demand for them. Hence, the process of 
Enlightenment in the West became a project in the context of Turkish 
modernization. This resulted in the process of delinking from the past 
traditions which in turn became the major cause of the separation be- 
tween the elite and the mass cultures within the Ottoman society at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The Republican elite perpetuated these 
trends by starting a process of secularization and along with it the con- 
struction of a secular, national identity. 


Order for the Sake of Progress: The Republican Project 
of Modernization 


The Republican efforts at modernization were much more pronounced 
than the ones in the Tanzimat era. The Republican elite undertook a project 
of wholesale Westernization. Since there was no radical philosophical rup- 
ture from established thought patterns similar to the process of Enlighten- 
ment in the European context, Enlightenment was constructed from above 
in the Republican context, i.e., it became a project. An evaluation of the 
nature of the Republican secularization is crucial in understanding the 
constructed nature of the Republican reality. 

There is considerable disagreement in the literature as to whether the 
notion of az u der/et (religion and the state) connotes the existence of a 
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theocratic structure within the Ottoman empire. In a highly stimulating 
article on the nature of Turkish secularism, Nur Vergin aptly underlines 
the lack of an agreement among the students of the subject regarding the 
theocratic nature of the Ottoman state.!5 Vergin maintains that the exist- 
ing evidence is not adequate to point to the theocratic nature of the Otto- 
man state. She rather refers to the dialogue, and the blissful coexistence 
of state and religion in the Ottoman system. It is not the purpose of this 
text to review or to evaluate the debates regarding the existence or lack of 
a theocratic structure within the Ottoman system. Rather, it is sufficient 
to,point to the implications of such differing views on the current secular- 
ism debates. While a conviction regarding the theocratic structure of the 
Ottoman system justifies the adoption of the Republican secularization 
attempts, analyses that question such a conviction regarding the Ottoman 
system open up new avenues for establishing a continuity between the 
current state of the Republic which is plagued by clashes of the secularist 
and Islamist camps and the Ottoman past. Binnaz Toprak’s analysis of 
secularization in the Turkish Republic, for instance, largely draws upon 
the former conviction.'¢ It is largely based on an axiomatic proposition 
regarding the impossibility of separating the religious realm from the secular 
one in Muslim societies because of the nature of Islam. This paves her 
way to saying that: 


... if separation of Islam and politics seemed difficult, then the former 
at least could be made subservient to the latter. Hence, religious in- 
stitutions were linked to the state bureaucracy rather than to create 
an autonomous organization. !” 


Contrarily, analyses—like Vergin’s—that question such an axiomatic propo- 
sition regarding the unity of state and religion in Islam can perhaps be 
distinguished as an effort at inventing tradition and/or belated invention 
of tradition in the post-Republican era. 

It is clear to any student of Turkish politics that the Republican project 
of secularization did not involve a separation of state and religion in the 
Lockean sense of the word. John Locke (1632-1704) formulated the classi- 
cal liberal position on secularism as follows: 


Political society is instituted for no other end but only to secure 
every man’s possession of the things of this life. The care of each 
man’s soul, and of the things of heaven, which neither does belong 


18 Nur Vergin, “Din ve Devlet ligkleri: Düşüncenin Bitmeyen Senfoni’si,” 7uréive Gda/iga 
29 (1994): 5-23. 

16 Binnaz Toprak, /s/2a7 and Political Development in Turkey (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1981). 

17 /bíd, 33. 
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to the commonwealth nor can be subject to it, is left entirely to ev- 
ery man’s self, !8 


Locke had a view of religion as an entirely private matter and churches as 
voluntary associations. 

The Republican Turkish secularism was more akin to the French secu- 
larist model which was knitted by Comtean, positivist motifs. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, French philosopher Auguste Comte (1798-1857) 
developed the basic premises of Positivism.!? Comte believed that history 
progressed from theological, to metaphysical, to positive modes of thought 
and related types of social organization. Accordingly, Comte fostered a 
view of progress by turning away from theology and abstract speculation 
towards the scientific study of nature and society. He foresaw analyses of 
societies by utilizing natural science methods of empirical observation 
which would pave the way to an evolution under the supervision of spe- 
cialists or social engineers. All in all, Comtean positivism fostered both 
social engineering and evolutionism, which came to be symbolized in its 
motto: Order and Progress. 

In fostering social engineering, positivism turned into a project. Posi- 
tive philosophy, while advocating a turn away from theology and abstract 
speculation, instilled a trend which substituted a secularized, human reli- 
gion in place of theology. In this new secular religion, otherworldly God 
is replaced by humanity. With the advent of Comtean Positive philoso- 
phy, medieval theology is replaced by contemporary sociology.” Comte 
held an instrumental view regarding both science and religion. He elevated 
society and humanity to the level of God and placed science and religion 
at its service. Perhaps, one of the most significant implications of Positive 
philosophy was reflected in the secularization policies of the French Third 
Republic. Vergin points to the significance of the “secularist” (as opposed 
to secular) policies of the ministers of the French Third Republic who 
maintained that they would be tolerant towards religious beliefs but would 
not compromise when it came to the premises of positivism.*! Hence, the 
positivism of the ideologues of the Third Republic fostered policies which 
were geared towards shaping a non-theological, secular conscience at its 
schools that were the most common arena of clashes between religious 


18 Locke's views on the separation of state and religion were expressed in Zetter Concerning 

Toferation (1689) in J.W. Gough, ed., Jhe Second Treatise af Government and a Letter 
Toleration (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956), see esp. 155. 

19 For a coherent review of Comtean positivism see Russel Keat and John Urry, Socia/ 
Theory as Science (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975). See also Auguste Comte, 7e 
Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, trans., Harriet Martineau (London: Chapman, 1853). 

2 Vergin, “Din ve Devlet İlişkileri,” 11. 

2n fhbid, 14. 
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beliefs and positivist ideology.”? There is no doubt that secularist thought 
which emanated from Positive philosophy was situated rs 2 vzs theol- 
ogy. In fact, it was situated in a privileged position vis a vis theology along 
the evolutionary trend which would shape the contours of the moderniza- 
tion theories a century later. In doing so, it established secularism as an 
end. It gave secularism a teleological character. The classical liberal no- 
tion of secularism was a means towards private and public happiness. It is 
exactly at this point that the Lockean and Comtean views differed from 
each other: while the former represented a view of secularism as a means 
towards private and public happiness, the latter, secularist view gave secu- 
larism a teleological as well as a theological character. It is the latter view 
which formed the backbone of Kemalist secularization. 


Republican Epistemology and Hyperrealism 


Republican reforms aimed at constructing a national identity as well 
as establishing political legitimacy based on secular appeals. The Republi- 
can project of Westernization “showed a clear distaste for religion,” since 
its founders, caught in positivist motifs, were convinced that Islam was 
the cause of the backwardness of the Ottomans. Republican reforms 
prompted a dismantling of the religious establishment while simultaneously 
constructing secularist arrangements at various levels. With the onset of 
the modernization of the Ottoman institutions, there began a centralized 
tendency to construct social phenomena on the part of the Tanzimat states- 
men. Later, this tendency culminated in a Republican epistemology with 
the introduction of the Republican reforms. 

With the onset of modernization, and the process of recoiling identi- 
ties in a world laden with nationalist motifs, the Ottoman and/or Islamic 
Self came to be identified in reference to a privileged, modern Other, i.e. 
the West. The literary currents of the late nineteenth century, on the one 
hand, grappled with the question of constructing a modern national iden- 
tity in the aftermath of encounters with the West within and outside of 
the empire, while they tried to portray the compatibility of Islam with 
modernity, on the other. The prevailing idea of the times was to adopt 
the “good” aspects of the West such as its technological superiority while 


2 The educational establishment still continues to be an arena of clashes between religious 
beliefs and secularist views in France. In the course of the 1980s, whether the Muslim students 
wearing the headscarf should be admitted to schools or not was a major source of dispute. 
Interestingly, a similar dispute erupted between the secularist and religious groups in Turkey at 
the end of the 1980s and early 1990s. 

33 Serif Mardin, “The European Culture and the Development of Modern Turkey,” Ahmet 
Evin and Geoffrey Denton, eds., 7iuctey and the Furopean Community (Opladen: Leske, 
Budrich, 1990), 13-23, esp. 21 
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rejecting its “bad” aspects such as its culture and religion. A similar trend 
was expressed in the separation of Culture and Civilization, the dual no- 
tions which the late Tanzimat writers were so keen on synthesizing.“ 
Since such an act of synthesizing involved a construction of social phe- 
nomena, it is possible to locate the beginnings of social engineering projects 
which purported to constitute a modern identity in the Tanzimat era. 
Such projects included Ottomanism, Islamism, Turkism. Still, the gen- 
esis of the Young Ottoman thought, despite the beginnings of an episte- 
mology based on contructedness, contained themes which reflected a 
continuity with the earlier Ottoman ethos. What distinguished the Re- 
publican period was an emphasis on progress, and hence, Westerniza- 
tion. Whereas earlier, progress was mainly acknowledged for the sake of 
order, the goal of progress and wholesale Westernization was brought to 
the forefront as the basic goal during the early years of the Republic. The 
Republican elite, by adopting a view of teleological secularism, unleashed 
the Islamic bond which kept the Ottoman system intact. In doing so, 
they started a tradition of discontinuity with the past which culminated 
in a state of amnesia imbued in the psyche of the “new Turks. ”?5 The 
difference of such a route from the “invention of tradition” was explained 
above. Hence, a tradition of social engineering which began with mod- 
ernization efforts during the Tanzimat era reached its climax with the 
Republican epistemology that prompted a rupture from the Islamic past. 
The evolution of this epistemology starting with the Tanzimat era and its 
accentuation during the early Republican period portrays the dilemma of 
progress in the modernization context. 

Two consequences of the Republican reforms seem significant in the 
present context. First of all, by adopting a secularist approach in con- 
junction with the Republican epistemology, the Republican reforms dis- 
mantled the major functions of Islamic arrangements in the society. Serif 
Mardin maintains that religion performed a double function in the Otto- 
man empire. While on the one hand it was the most important link be- 
tween the center and periphery, and hence a reference for the rulers in 
their relation to the ruled, it also offered mechanisms for social cohesion 


7% See my account of the significance of the dual notions of Culture and Civilization rooted in 
the Romantic and Enlightenment philosophies respectively, and how an attempt to synthesize 
them paves the way to the paradox of Turkish nationalism. Ayşe Kadioglu, “The Paradox of 
Turkish Nationalism and the Construction of Official Identity,” Middle Bastero Studies 32, 
no. 2 (April 1996): 177-94. Partha Chatterjee points to the way such a paradox accentuates the 
role of the state in Eastern nationalisms. Partha Chatterjee, Vetrazelist Thought and the 
Catonia! Ward: A Derivative Discourse (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1993). 

25 The notion “the new Turks” is used by Eleanor Bisbee, an American missionary who 
describes the Turkish revolution from outside, Eleanor Bisbee, 7e New Turks: Pioneers of the 
Republic, 1920-1950 (Philadelphia: University of Pennysylvania Press, 1951). 
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to the ruled.”© Secularist arrangements of the Republic undid the reli- 
gious bond between the elite and the mass cultures and accentuated the 
delinking of the center and the periphery in Turkey. This, in turn, fur- 
thered the premises of the Republican epistemology which continued to 
impose from above elite projects which remained alien to the mass cul- 
ture. The efforts of the Republican elite were geared towards greater cen- 
tralization in the aftermath of peripheral revolts. Such an attitude on the 
part of the Republican elite further separated the center and the periph- 
ery. For instance, in the period after the Menemen incident, a religious 
peripheral revolt which took place in November 1930, the Republican 
elite launched the ideology of Kemalism in accordance with the prin- 
ciples adopted at the Third Party Congress of the Republican People’s 
Party. Accordingly, the six fundamental and unchanging principles of 
the regime were defined as Republicanism, Nationalism, Populism, Etatism, 
Secularism, and Revolutionism/Reformism. Moreover, in January 1932, 
the Republican elite started the publication of a monthly called Agdro 
which was geared towards creating a Republican ideology. 

Secondly, it is important to emphasize that the secularist policies of 
the Republic which aimed at dismantling the Islamic societal arrangements 
were, nevertheless, laden with Islamic motifs since Islam constituted the 
medium of communication between the elite and the mass cultures. Al- 
though the Republican elite were moved by a disgust towards religion, 
they sometimes resorted to religious symbols in their behavior.?” They 
resolved the dilemma of the intellectuals in a modernizing context, caught 
between the urge to Westernize and to retain a pristine identity, by pay- 
ing lip service to the Islamic symbols. In Chatterjee’s words, “the philoso- 
pher-kings of the ‘underdeveloped’ world all act as westernizers, and all 
talk like 22rodniks.”*® Hence, the religious symbols and themes contin- 
ued to be predominant within the discourse of the Republican elite de- 
spite their apparent dislike of Islamic motifs. 

Mardin maintains that the Turkish revolution was not the design of a 
discontented bourgeoisie nor was it prompted by peasant dissatisfaction. 
It did not have as its target a major infra-structural overhaul. It rather 
remained as “a revolution of values.”?9 The alteration of the symbolic 
system of society in conjunction with progress was more significant than 


76 In fact, Mardin maintains that while elite, orthodox Islam provided the basis of upper class 
ideology, folk Islam of the zervzs orders became the basis of social cohesion of the masses, Serif 
Mardin, “ Ideology and Religion in the Turkish Revolution,” Zrternationa! Journal of Middle 
Bast Studies 2 (1971): 197-211, esp. 208-9. 

27 Mardin compares this disgust of the Republican elite towards religion to Voltaire's hatred 
of the Church, Mardin, “Ideology and Religion in the Turkish Revolution,” 208. 

38 Chatterjee, Melonalist Thought and the Colonial World 4. 

29 Mardin, “Ideology and Religion in the Turkish Revolution,” 209. 
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any blows dealt to the infra-structure. Hence, the Turkish revolution had 
paved the way to a political culture akin to hyperreality since it con- 
tained numerous motifs which looked real, although they were largely 
manufactured. 

The hyperreal condition produced as a result of the nature of the Turk- 
ish revolution can best be described by the emphasis laid on images in 
modern Turkey. I have elsewhere discussed the significance of the fierce 
disputes between the Islamic turbaned women and secularist, Kemalist 
women (whom I call zvodernes de robe ) which began to occupy the Turk- 
ish political agenda since the second half of the 1980s.°° These disputes 
usually took the form of a fight over costumes and other symbols of Islam- 
ist and secularist views. The display of Atatirk’s modern, civil, Western 
costumes in the Atatürk Mausoleum, the popular naming of western dress 
tie for men as the “rein of civilization,” the various ambivalent styles that 
Turkish music has taken by a strange dynamics of impositions from above 
and resistances from the popular culture,*! all point to the significance of 
images, made and unmade, in the Turkish context. The image of moder- 
nity has always carried a substantial weight within the Turkish modern- 
ization project. Not surprisingly, this has placed Turkish women in the 
display window of this project. Perhaps, the distinguishing feature of the 
modernizing reforms was the hyperreal condition that they had produced. 
This was largely the result of the Republican elite’s managerial attitude to 
the world of images and their urge to construct them in line with their 
project of wholesale Westernization. 

The Islamic discourses in the 1990s, too, pay lip service to the secular- 
ist symbols and images just as much as the secularist Republicans utilized 
Islamic symbols and images. It is interesting to note that the Muslim intel- 
lectuals of the 1990s are very much a product of the secularist Republican 
institutions. They are well trained in secularist concepts as well as West- 
ern historiography. Still, the tide has turned to a certain extent since the 
Muslim intellectuals of the 1990s, as opposed to their Republican counter- 
parts, seem to talk like Westerners but act like 2zrodaz/ks. We now turn to 
some aspects of the Islamic discourses of the 1990s. 


3 Ayşe Kadioglu, “Women’s Subordination in Turkey: Is Islam Really the Villain?” Afíaddie 
Dast journal 48, no. 4, (Autumn 1994): 645-61. 

31 See, Orhan Tekelioglu, “Türk Popunun Tarihsel Arkaplan!,” 7ya/uma ve Bilim 67 (1995): 
157-78. See also by the same author, “The Rise of Spontaneous Synthesis: The Historical 
Background of Turkish Popular Music,” Middle Bastera Studies 32, no. 2, (April 1996): 194- 
216. 
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Islamic Discourses in the 1990s 


Kemalism tried to marginalize as well as to control Islamic institu- 
tions. However, this did not lead to the disappearance of Islam from the 
public realm. It rather paved the way to its politicization. Hence, Kemalism 
produced a politicization of Islam rather than its secularization. 3? The 
Kemalist Westernization project constructed on top of a marginalized Is- 
lamic identity contained in itself the seeds of its own destruction. Kemalism 
turned out to be a modern cw/de sac. Accordingly, the more it succeeded, 
the less able it became to rejuvenate its discourse. While originally, the 
Kemalist project was based on a split between the modern and traditional 
cultures, its very success diminished the physical distance between these 
two cultures. As a result of massive internal migration, big metropoles 
became the very location where the modern and traditional cultures found 
themselves in a position to coexist. In short, the more the physical dis- 
tance between these cultures was lessened the likelihood of a clash be- 
tween them increased in a context in which Kemalism succeeded in 
dismantling the integrative role of Islam. Hence it is not surprising that 
modern metropoles became the locus of the struggle between political 
Islam and secular Kemalism. Hence, it is possible to say that one of the 
distinguishing features of political Islam is its rootedness in modernity, 
and by the same token in an epistemology based on a similar 
constructedness espoused by the Republican elite. In what follows, such 
a view of political Islam will be elaborated by referring to the discourses 
of the Islamic Xerz4 Party (RP), some Muslim intellectuals, and one of 
the representatives of what could be called moderate Islam in Turkey, 
Fethullah Gülen and his community who has increasingly been captur- 
ing the attention of the political elites and the media in the course of the 
past couple of years. 

The Refah Party (RP) was founded in 1983 in the aftermath of the 
military coup of 1980 which suspended the activities of all the former 
political parties including the earlier Islamic political party, the National 
Salvation Party (AZ Selamet Partisy). RP seemed to be a continuation of 
the earlier Islamic parties like the National Order Party (AW Nizam Partisi) 
and the National Salvation Party. Yet within a couple of years after its 
founding it began to portray different features. By the 1990s, RP was al- 
ready behaving like a modern mass party. Whereas earlier party member- 
ship was quite limited to elements which did not aspire to a modern image, 


32 Bobby Said, “Sign O’Times: Kaffirs and Infidels Fighting the Ninth Crusade,” Ernesto, 
Laclau, ed., 7he Making of Political /dentities (London: Verso, 1991), 264-86, esp. 271. 

33 Since there seems to be a disagreement among the students of Turkish politics as to how to 
translate “efe4 Party into English, either Prosperity Party or Welfare Party, I choose to stick 
with the Turkish original. 
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in the course of the 1990s the RP leadership, for instance, began to recruit 
professional women who were uncovered. One of the reasons which 
prompted such a change within the RP was the modern image that the 
party leadership had adopted in the 1990s in trying to appeal to a wider 
electorate. In a way, the RP had begun to go beyond the archaic image 
given to it by the Kemalist, secularist groups in the society. 

RP, at the beginning, was riding on the coattails of the earlier National 
Order Party and National Salvation Party. The National Salvation Party 
was especially instrumental in legitimizing Islamic politics in a Kemalist 
Republic. ** RP, then, only had to consolidate that legitimacy. In doing so, 
it changed its image and adopted a modern style. For instance, it replaced 
invitation to Islamic ways //e4¢/ with propaganda. Tebliğ involved a criti- 
cism of the extent of Muslimness of RP’s political opponents. RP, in the 
1990s, in contrast, began to base its criticisms of opponents on the weak- 
nesses of the latter’s managerial and policy skills rather than the extent of 
their Muslimness. Hence, a shift from tebliğ to propaganda became one of 
the facets of the new image of RP which began to voice this AONE prom- 
ises to its enlarging constituency. 3 

The March 1994 municipal elections was one of the earning points in 
RP’s history. In those elections RP made significant gains, its candidates 
winning mayoral positions in Turkey's two largest cities, Istanbul and An- 
kara, as well as in scores of other cities and towns. This seems to have 
enhanced the move from religious puritanism to modern pragmatism within 
the RP. 

While moving away from an Islamic, closed image of a cadre party to 
a modern image of a mass party, RP lost some of its anti-state, civil soci- 
etal characteristics. Originally, the discourse of the RP was based on a 
criticism of the secularist policies of the Republic, and included the idea 
of a rejuvenation of the Islamic identity of the Turks. This challenged the 
monolithic, absolute, official Turkish identity constructed during the early 
Republican years. Yet, RP in its new modern attire failed to contribute to 
the deconstruction of identities in Turkey by shifting to a centralized dis- 
course reminiscent of the Republican epistemology. Several activities of 
the RP leadership during its opposition years in the course of the 1990s 
point to such a centralization in its discourse as opposed to democratiza- 
tion. First of all, members of parliament from RP voted for the lifting of 
the judicial privileges of the Kurdish members of parliament who have 


M National Salvation Party's participation in coalition governments with the secular, system 
parties in the course of the 1970s was quite important in legitimizing Islamic views in mainstream 
politics in Turkey. See Ruşen Çakir, We &riset Ne Demokrasi, Relah Partisini Anlamak 
(istanbul: Metis Yayinlari, 1994), 22-6. 

35 hid, 81. 
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since been tried and sentenced to prison for fifteen years for engaging in 
activities against the political unity of the Turkish state. Second, despite 
the recruitment of more professional, modern women into the ranks of 
the party, they have not been included in the party lists and are not al- 
lowed to contest elections. Therefore, their s2/soa @ etrewithin the party 
did not go any further than fostering a modern image for the RP. Third, 
RP’s views concerning constitutional amendments geared towards further 
democratization in Turkey involved a rejection of most amendments not 
pertaining to a de-secularization of the regime. While on the one hand RP 
became more pragmatic with an urge to appeal to a wider constituency, it 
at the same time displayed statist tendencies in espousing a centralization 
of identities under an Islamic umbrella. 

RP came out of the parliamentary elections that were held on Decem- 
ber 24, 1995 as the party with the plurality of the national votes (21.38%). 
Therefore its MPs began to occupy the plurality of seats in the parlia- 
ment. After months of deliberations among the center parties, RP founded 
a coalition government with the True Path Party /Dogru Yol Partisi) with 
RP’s leader, Necmettin Erbakan, as Turkey’s new Prime Minister. °° RP’s 
role as the leading party in a coalition government, rather than being in 
opposition, brought to the surface a dilemma that is endemic to its dis- 
course. After ascending to power, the RP leaders found themselves in a 
position where they could not challenge the legitimacy of the state sys- 
tem in Turkey, the parameters of which were defined in the course of 
the early years of the Republic. Yet, RP leadership simultaneously tried 
to sustain its appeal in the eyes of its constituency by making an Islamic 
identity visible in the public realm. This has paved the way to a paradox 
within the party discourse. In fact, some students of RP began to refer to 
a conflict between the discourses of the “political RP” and “sociological 
RP.”37 In the course of its first year in government, RP leadership stag- 
gered between embracing the fundamental premises of the Republican 
regime, including secularism, on the one hand, and being extremely critical 
of it by adopting an Islamic identity, on the other. This, in turn, led toa 
polarization of the political climate in Turkey breeding essentialist iden- 
tities such as militarist-secularist versus Islamist, and making it impos- 
sible to envision a democratic disclosure. The discourse of the RP has 
increasingly become more laden with motifs of the Republican episte- 
mology, with its statist, central tendencies towards constructing an Is- 
lamic identity in a post-Kemalist medium. 


% This government received a vote of confidence in the parliament on July 8, 1996. 
37 See, for instance, Menderes Çinar, “Postmodern Zamanlarin Kemalist Projesi: Türkiyeyi 
Refahlastirmak,” Arty, no,91 (November 1996): 32-9. 
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The arguments of the RP have always been based on a critique of the 
Kemalist modernization project. The Muslim intellectuals, on the contrary, 
forward a critique of modernity which goes beyond a critique of Kemalist 
secularization. Perhaps this is exactly the point which should be empha- 
sized in distinguishing the Muslim intellectuals of the 1990s from their 
counterparts at the end of the nineteenth century. Those who opted for 
Islamism within the Young Ottoman thought at the end of the nineteenth 
century tried to reconcile Islam and Western modernity. The Muslim in- 
tellectuals in the 1990s have clearly abandoned attempts geared towards 
such a reconciliation. Theirs is a view of “the century through the lens of 
Islam rather than interpreting Islam through the lens of the modern era.” 38 

Perhaps, one of the most debated projects associated with the Muslim 
intellectuals in Turkey is the Medina Contract, or Medina Constitution, 
brought to the forefront by Ali Bulaç, who is considered one of the promi- 
nent Muslim intellectuals in Turkey. The Medina Contract was an accord 
between the Prophet Muhammad and other tribes of Medina at the time 
of the Asr-/ Saadet (golden age of Islam). The contract was active between 
the years 622 to 632. According to Bulaç, the Medina Contract is the legal 
documentation of a political unity.°° In a series of articles that have ap- 
peared in the course of the past three years, Bulaç and many others de- 
bated the rejuvenation of the principles of the Medina Contract which 
made possible the livelihood of various groups with different religious 
convictions, secularists, and atheists in political unity.* The contract was 
based on an idea of multiple judicial systems. In the course of the debates 
regarding the Medina Contract, it became clear that its proponents envis- 
aged a critique of modernity and a return to religion. Bulaç, furthermore, 
located a special role for Islam, since he believed that neither Judaism nor 
Christianity could be a frame of reference in constituting a pluralist ac- 
cord.*! According to Bulag, Islam is the religion most conducive to paving 
the way to a pluralist accord. 

In rejuvenating arguments towards a pluralist society with multiple 
judicial systems, Bulag assigns a role to the Muslim intellectuals in elimi- 
nating Western influences on intellectual life while replacing them with 


3 Cited in Binnaz Toprak, “Islamist Intellectuals: Revolt Against Industry and Technology,” 
Metin Heper et al., 7ictey and the West: Images of a New Political Culture (London, New 
York: I.B. Tauris and Co. Ltd. Publishers, 1993), 247-69, esp. 264. 

39 Ali Bulaç, “Birarada Yagamanin Mümkün Projesi: Medine Vesikasi,” Aig ve Hikmet 5 
(1994): 5-16. 

4 Most of the articles appeared in the journals Æffsp, Birikim, Bilgi ve Hikmel between 
1992-1995. 

“| Ali Bulaç, “Dinlerin Meydan Okuyugu: Entegrizm ve Fundamentalism,” Zyzáun 37 (1992): 
17-29. 
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Qur’an and Sunna. In stressing this, Toprak points to an element of 
vanguardism in Bulac’s thought. 42 

Michael Meeker analyzes the views of the three Muslim intellectuals, 
Ali Bulaç, Rasim Ozdenéren, and İsmet Ozel.* Since it is beyond the 
purposes of the current study to explore Muslim intellectuals in such a 
detailed manner, it will be useful to point to some of their common char- 
acteristics as they appear in Toprak’s and Meeker's analyses. 

First of all, the new Muslim intellectuals are very much a product of 
the secularist Turkish Republic. Some of them have attended secular edu- 
cational institutions, have command over one or two Western languages, 
and refer to Western historiography extensively in their writings. Second, 
unlike their nineteenth century predecessors, the new Muslim intellectu- 
als do not try to reconcile Islam and modernity, but rather they are critical 
of the premises of modernity itself. Third, when these two characteristics 
are combined, the new Muslim intellectuals can be distinguished by their 
critique of modernity along with numerous references to Western histori- 
ography. Perhaps, it is at this point that the language of the new Muslim 
intellectuals seem similar to a post-modern language. Yet, it is also very 
different.“ The new Muslim intellectuals seem very much trapped within 
the discursive and graphic practices firmly rooted in modernity. While, 
on the one hand, they seem to represent Islam as an alternative discourse, 
they resort to the discursive and graphic practices of another discourse, 
i.e. the modernization discourse in the Turkish context. Hence, their stance 
seems akin to the Westernists and secularists of the late Ottoman and 
early Republican period, who put the cart before the horse, i.e. who at- 
tempted to inculcate new ideas and new paradigms of thinking and be- 
having in an Islamic society in which the ethos of modernity had not taken 
root. The new Muslim intellectuals opt for the reconstitution of an Islamic 
way of life. In restoring Islam as an alternative discourse, they draw it 
into the polemical terrain of modernism. 

Fethullah Giilen became well-known among the Muslim community 
in Turkey in the course of the 1970s as a preacher and a student of the 
school of Nurculuk, the origins of which go back to the works of 
Bediüzzaman Said Nursi (1873-1960). In the course of the past couple of 
years, Gülen and his community have acquired widespread media cover- 


4 Binnaz Toprak, “Islamic Intellectuals,” 259, 

43 Michael Meeker, “The New Muslim Intellectuals in the Republic of Turkey,” ed., Richard 
Tapper, slam in Modern Turkey: Religion, Politics and Literature in a Secular State (London, 
New York: I.B. Tauris and Co. Ltd. Publishers, n.d.), 189-219. 

“ In order to further clarify the difference of Ali Bulaç's stance from a post-modern politics 
of difference, see Menderes Çinar and Ayşe Kadioglu, “An Islamic Critique of Modernity in 
Turkey: Politics of Difference Backwards” (Ankara, Turkey: Bilkent University, unpublished 
manuscript, 1996). 
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age in Turkey. This is partly because of the popularity of a newspaper, 
Zaman, and a television channel that seem to have become the voice of 
this community’s new vocation within the Turkish political structure. 45 

Gülen and his community represent what could be called “moderate 
Islam” in the Turkish context. Gülen usually uses words like consensus, 
compromise, dialogue in his statements. According to him, women’s head- 
gear and the necessity to cover certain parts of the body in Islam are 
more trivial issues than they have come to represent in the Turkish con- 
text. Gülen has been critical of the focus of the debates in Turkey regard- 
ing Islam around such issues. He has referred to “globalization” in his 
statements by which he implies a dialogue among the representatives of 
other world religions. Giilen does not have a world view that is situated 
against other world views. For instance, he does not represent an anti- 
United States, nor an anti-Europe position. He seems to have freed him- 
self from such convictions of the cold war era. Perhaps one of the most 
significant aspects of Giilen’s views has been revealed in his statements 
regarding Atatirk. Giilen’s statements about Atatürk are full of praise for 
his wit, intellect, and leadership. In fact, he refers to Atatirk as a genius. 
Not surprisingly, Giilen’s views about Atatürk have attracted a great deal 
of popularity in a country that has been divided into a secularist and an 
Islamic camp in the course of the past decade and a half. While the latter 
have begun to march in the streets in Islamic attire, the former have 
been busy commercializing the image of Atatiirk. Atatürk pins, necklaces, 
bumper stickers. .. etc., have become quite widespread in Turkey in the 
1990s. In a country divided around the cult of a personality, with Atatürk 
bashers on the one side, and Atatürk lovers on the other, when a well- 
known Islamic preacher calls him a genius, this evidently earns him a lot 
of popularity. 

Gülen opts for combining religious and modern education. His sup- 
porters have established hundreds of schools in Turkey and in countries 
like the United States, Albania, Georgia, and Moldavia towards that end. 
He has questioned the West's exclusive rights over modernity. He has 
opened up a debate about the possibility of an Islamic Enlightenment. 
While he is open to the science and technology of the West, he also repre- 
sents the emotionalism of the East. As Can Kozanoğlu puts it, in the 
current climate of a “cultural open buffet” in Turkey, Giilen’s plate is full 
of various dishes, i.e. , identities, some of which do not go well together. 47 


45 Zaman has recently published a series of interviews with Fethullah Gülen. Eyüp Can, 
“Fethullah Gülen Hocaefendi He Ufuk Turu,” Zeman, August 13-23, 1995. Those interviews and 
their evaluations by Turkish academics, and intellectuals, which appeared in the newspapers 
Zaman and Cumsuriyet constitute the basis of this study's evaluations regarding Fethullah 
Gilen and his community. 

48 Fethullah Gillen is famous for crying while preaching. 

47 Can Kozanoğlu, “Düzenle Uyumlu, Aldatici Seffaflik,” Cumġuriyel, August 24, 1995. 
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These are Westernism, localism, Easternism, secularism, Islamism, mod- 
ernism, nationalism and Turkism. 

It is possible to view the embracing of such multiple identities as a 
sign of a pragmatism on Giilen’s part. In fact, many analyses, referring to 
the statist and militarist themes in his discourse, see him and his commu- 
nity as a pragmatist group which gives the economic and political elite in 
Turkey an Islamic identity. Giilen’s statements are filled with praises for 
the state and especially for the military. He does not condone rebellion 
against such authorities. ** He preaches obedience. 

It is not surprising that Giilen’s ideas have been embraced by various, 
sometimes opposing camps in Turkey. This is because he has something 
for each one of them on his big plate which he filled from the cultural 
open buffet. Fethullah Gülen is one of the latest and most popular modern 
Muslims that Republican Turkey has produced. Interestingly, RP leader- 
ship is the most outspoken critic of Gūlen’s views. ® 

While RP is busy reducing tradition to Islam in its adamant critique of 
modernization in the Turkish context, Gülen opens up new avenues for 
the future in pointing to a cultural continuity with a past that involves 
elements other than Islam. Yet, while espousing cultural continuity, Gülen 
is paradoxically embracing a centralized, militarist state tradition. It is at 
this point that his views are haunted by a dilemma. It does not seem pos- 
sible to restore a cultural continuity with the past while simultaneously 
embracing a Republican state tradition since it is the latter that had made 
the former impossible. In other words, it was the Republican, centralized, 
state tradition which prompted a rupture from the Ottoman past with its 
Islamic and other features. Yet, despite all such paradoxes that it con- 
tains, it looks like Gülen and his community, with all their pragmatism 
and mystic features, will continue to garner further interest in Turkey 
from various groups. 


48 At this point, his views display a continuity with Bediuizzaman Said Nursi who was critical 
of the 1925 Şeyh Sait rebellion. See Cakir, Ayer ve Jogan, 80. 

49 See İsmail Nacar’s views, for instance in CumAurzyet İsmail Nacar, *Durmadan Ağlayan 
Adam,” Cumhuriyet (August 22, 1995). Nacar argues that Fethullah Galen's “small world” (the 
title of Fethullah Giilen’s book, Aueds Dünyam —My Small World) is not so small, since he 
claims that he comes from the Prophet's family Nacar is also critical of Gülen’s statements 
which imply a special mystical status for himself, such as the story about not being stung by 
insects, the destruction of his neighbors garden by a heavy rain once when none of the surrounding 
gardens were hit (that neighbor had hit and crippled some of Gilen’s family's animals implying 
that he was penalized by an high authority). etc. It is true that Gülen has carved out a special 
status for himself by such statements involving some extraordinary/mystic incidents. But, what 
is more interesting is how such statements are portrayed as ridiculous by an Islamic political 
party. Nacar believes that Gillen is serving the interests of the True Path Party and is giving it 
an Islamic flavor. This, in turn, is against the interests of the RP that had a monopoly over 
Islamic motifs within a political party structure. 
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Conclusions 


Ottoman encounters with the West were such that they prompted the 
emergence of dual structures within Tanzimat thought. While trying to 
preserve a decadent empire, Ottoman statesmen at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century embraced the idea of progress and Westernism. The idea 
of Westernism involved the positioning of the Ottoman Self in reference 
to a privileged Other, i.e. the West. While the nationalist ideologies were 
accompanying the transition to modern politics in the West, with nation- 
states as the main actors, this was inciting the Ottoman intellectuals to 
construct new, modern identities for themselves. The efforts of the Re- 
publican elite were geared towards a much more pronounced Westerniza- 
tion project. The Republican elite, whose ideas were laden with positivist 
motifs, launched a modernization project from above. The modern idea of 
progress became an end for them, rather than a means for preserving the 
state. They believed that Islam, and the traditional culture that it nur- 
tured, was the main cause of the backwardness and problems of the em- 
pire. Hence, they adopted a view of order for the sake of progress, as 
opposed to the Tanzimat statesmen who gave in to progress for the sake of 
order, for preserving a decadent empire. This urged the Republican elite 
to adopt a policy of secularization which was largely teleological, and per- 
haps somewhat theological. 

In the course of this process of modernization tailored within the Turk- 
ish context, it is possible to observe an epistemology based on essential- 
ism and social engineering. It is obvious that all modern entities have 
elements of constructedness in them. Yet, what distinguishes the modern- 
ization context is an attempt to sever links with the past. This instilled a 
state of amnesia in Republican Turkey. The Republican epistemology 
embodied vanguardism, elitism, statism, managerialism, and militarism. 

The Young Ottomans who were educated in modern, Western institu- 
tions were interested in placing some limits to modernization at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Since the Tanzimat statesmen had already put the 
cart before the horse by starting a series of institutional reforms in a soci- 
ety in which the ethos of modernity had not taken root, the intellectuals 
had taken upon themselves the responsibility to cultivate that ethos in an 
Islamic society. By portraying modest-yet-modern fictional characters in 
their novels, the men of letters of the Tanzimat era tried to construct a 
modern identity laden with Islamic motifs. The vanguardism of the 
Tanzimat statesmen as well as the cultural elites of the period was accen- 
tuated during the Republican years. The vanguardism of the cultural elite 
at the end of the nineteenth century was personified in the fate of Beşir 
Fuad, a prominent novelist, who committed suicide in 1887 and took notes 
while he died in order to contribute to the zeal of the novelists of his time, 
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i.e. the conception of the modern, experimental novel.°° The Republican 
elite continued the trend of putting the cart before the horse that had 
begun with the Tanzimat reforms. They tried to inculcate the birth of 
modern institutions before the emergence of modern ideas which de- 
manded them. Perhaps, it is possible to point to a similarity between the 
fates of Beşir Fuad and the Turkish Republican elite, since they both cul- 
tivated the seeds of their own finale by their altruistic positivism. 

Islamic discourses of the 1990s display various characteristics. This 
fact reveals analyses which refer to the threat of a monolithic Islamic fun- 
damentalism to be rather artificial. The three Islamic groups and their 
discourses portrayed above reveal an increasing significance of modern 
elements in them. All of these currents seem to have received their share 
of the Republican epistemology. 

Islamic discourses in the 1990s in Turkey have clearly prompted de- 
bates on identity. They have challenged the foundations of a monolithic, 
absolute, official Republican Turkish identity. Nevertheless, their analy- 
ses did not urge a shift of focus from identities to differences, unities to 
fragmentations, and presences to absences. Islamic discourses are culti- 
vating post-modern themes within a modernist context. This, in turn, is 
paving the way towards an explosion of identities in Turkey expressed in 
modern concepts such as ethnicity, culture, nation, religion, and tradi- 
tion. The predominance of the key features of the Republican epistemol- 
ogy such as essentialism and managerialism seems to obstruct possibilities 
for a democratic disclosure in Turkey. Could it be that, in their current 
state, the Islamic discourses which bring the question of identity to the 
forefront in Turkey are putting the cart before the horse since they raise 
the question of identity in a modern context prior to an epistemological 
transformation? 
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5 See, Jale Parla on putting the cart before the horse in the Tanzimat novel. Jale Parla, 
Babalar ve Oğullar: Tanzimat Romeninin &pistemotojik Temelleri \stanbul: letişim Yayinlari, 
1990). 
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IN SEARCH OF “REVOLUTIONARY ISLAM:” THE 
CASE OF TALEQANI AND THE MOJAHEDIN 


Ayatollah Taleqani and the Mojahedin Organization have both played 
a decisive role in the formulation and propagation of “revolutionary Is- 
lam” in Iran, as well as in the actualization of the Islamic Revolution of 
1979. Despite the differences in their educational backgrounds, genera- 
tions, and revolutionary professionalism, Taleqani and the Mojahedin 
shared a common concern: formulation and propagation of “revolution- 
ary Islam,” a dynamic ideology that would inspire the Iranian people to 
rise up and replace the unpopular regime of the Shah with an Islamic 
government. The following is a brief presentation of the life of Taleqani 
and the history of the Mojahedin Organization from a historical perspec- 
tive, focusing on their respective attempts to formulate and advocate such 
a militant ideology. It includes a section on the Mojahedin’s ideology, as 
it is the actual fruition of these attempts. The study concludes with a 
brief look at the points of convergence between the two, in an effort to 
throw some light on the nature of the connection and relationship be- 
tween these two important forces in modern Iranian history. 


Ayatollah Taleqant' 


Ayatollah Seyyed Mahmiid Talegani's life is a tale of constant struggle 
against injustice and oppression.2 He was born in 1910 in Gilyard,? a 


1 An extended and somewhat different version of this section has been published earlier under 
the title “Ayatullah Taliqant’s contribution to the Revolutionary Struggle of the Iranian People,” in 
Hamdard Islamicus, 17, no. 3 (Autumn 1994): 35-54. Here, however, the material has been revised 
and supplemented with new information relevant to the focus of this study. 

2 The only detailed biography and comprehensive work on Taleqant is an as yet unpublished 
Master’s thesis. See Akhtar Naraghi, “Taleghani (Taliq@ni): His life long struggle during the 
Pahlavi regime, his interpretation of jihad in Islam, and his leading role in the 1979 revolution 
of Iran,” M.A. Thesis (Montreal: McGill University, 1983). The two major works on Taleqdni 
available in Persian and which Naraghi has used extensively in her own study are Bahrém-e 
Afrasiyabi and Said Dehgqin, 7&/egao/ va térith (Tehran, 1980), and Eskandar-e Deldam, 
(dlegdal, Riplet yë shabédat (Tehran, 1980). Unfortunately these latter works were not 
available to me, therefore, I have had to rely primarily on Naraghi’s work. For a concise but 
more systematic treatment of Taleqdni’s thought, see Hamid Dabashi, 7Zea/ogy af Discontent, 
the Ideological Foundstion of the Islamic Revolution in fran (New York, 1993), 216-73. 
Dabashi has apparently been unaware of Naraghi’s work, since he not only mentions that there 
is no biography of Taleq&ni available, but he also refers to Hamid Aigar’s “Introduction,” in R. 
Campbell, trans., Society ead Sconomics in Islam (Berkeley, 1982)], for Taleqint’s biography 
in English. 

3 Whereas there is an almost unanimous consensus about Talegiini’s birth date, citing it 
somewhere between 1910 and 1911, there seems to be a certain degree of confusion in regard to 
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small village in the district of Taleqén, located in the North West of Te- 
hran. His ancestors were all Shii religious figures whose genealogy is 
traced back to Imam Mohammad Bāqer, the fifth Shri Imam‘ . His father, 
Seyyed Abi al-Hasan, was a simple clergyman with a long standing his- 
tory of opposition to the rule of Rezā Shah. 

Taleq&ni attended the traditional primary school of his village, and 
when his family moved to Tehran in 1917, he continued his studies at the 
Molla Reza School.5 In 1920 Taleqini moved to Qom, where he studied 
Islamic religious sciences at the Feyziyeh seminary, with a particular in- 
terest in logic, philosophy, and the interpretation of the Qur’an.® 

In 1926 Taleqani went to Najaf to continue his studies. There he was 
eventually granted permission by Ayatollah Efahani to teach jurispru- 
dence.” According to Naraghi, 


Later in Tehran [Taleqani] received a second license in jurisprudence 
from Ayatullah Ha‘ri.... Also he received a license as an authority 
in adith from Ayatullah Marashi. è 


At this stage of Taleq@ini’s life a crucial event took place which pro- 
vides an important insight for understanding Taleqani’s militancy. A meet- 
ing with one of his teachers, Ayatollah Mohammad Taqi Yazdi, turned out 
to be a shocking encounter and created such a strong impression on 
Taleqani that its reverberations were felt for the rest of his life. Algar has 
narrated the story as follows: 


the exact name of his place of birth. Yann Richard is the first scholar to have introduced 
Taleqani to Western audiences. He vaguely refers to Taleq&n!'s birth place as being “in the 
valley of Taleqan” [see his “Contemporary Shi thought,” in Nikki Keddie, ed., Hoots af Revalutian 
(New Haven and London, 1981), 210. Next is Hamid Algar who has asserted that Taleqini was 
born in “the village of Gelird in the Taliqan district” (see Algar, “Introduction,” 9). Irfani 
follows by arguing that Taleqin! was born “in the Karaj district near Tehran” [see Suroosh 
Irfani, Revolutionary Islam in iran, Popular Liberation or Religious Dictatorship? (London, 
1983), 139]. Naraghi has clarified the issue by stating that Taleq&ni was born in the village of 
Gflyard in the district of Taleqlin (Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 5). Meanwhile Jabbari refers to 
TJaleqani’s birth place as “The village of Golyard near the town of Taleqan” [see Ahmad Jabbari 
and Farhang Rajaee (trs.), siam and Ownership (Lexington, Kentucky, 1983), X}. Dabashi, on 
the other hand, only mentions that Taleqini “was born to a devout religious family,” and does 
not mention where he was born (Dabashi, 217). Surprisingly, even a work published in Iran 
incorrectly describes Taleqint’s village as “Golyazd,” [see Eskandar-e Deldam, Zendegi va 
inobiresiit-e Pedar Tilegani (Tehran, 1979), 17]. Thus the confusion has continued. It should 
be noted, however, that Naraghi is right and the correct name of the village is Gilyfird, since in 
the summer of 1979, during a short visit to Iran, I had the opportunity to visit Taleqint's birth 
place and ascertain its name. 

Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 5. 
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Arrested for political activity hostile to Riza Shah, [Yazdi] was as- 
signed to forced residence at the shrine city of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim, 
just to the south of Tehran. Ayatullah Taleqani went to visit him 
there, and Yazdi showed his pupil the marks left on his body by the 
whippings he had endured in prison. He implored [Taleqani] to de- 
vote his life to awakening the religious institution and directing its 
energies to the service of the nation. The whole of Taleqani’s subse- 
quent career may be taken as a determined response to this plea of 
Ayatullah Yazdı.’ 


It is thus in the combined influence of the elder Țāleqānī and Ayatollah 
Yazdi that the key to Taleqani’s militancy could be found. 

In 1932 Taleqini moved permanently to Tehran and soon started a 
series of classes where he taught Qur’anic exegesis to young intellectuals 
who were interested in learning Islam's teachings on social issues.!° In 
1936 he was imprisoned for three months for wearing a turban without 
carrying the proper license for it. Taleqéini’s stay in prison affected him 
deeply, and as a reaction, his thoughts and reflections became more intro- 
verted. Years later Taleq&ni explained this experience which had served 
as a turning-point in his life. He wrote, 


contradictions [in words and deeds] of some religious leaders, this 
dark environment, and this psychological pressure obliged me to go 
deeper in my studies of the Qur'an and the V24/ #/-Be/aghah,"' the 
history and active lives of the Prophet and the Imams. Acquaintance 
with some other {%/em2” gradually enlightened my mind concerning 
the roots and meanings of religion. The goal then became clear, and 
I realized my social duty. .. the goal is not just praying. The invita- 
tion of the Prophet had a basis in thought and action and advocated 
will, thought, and action in removing any resistance and obstacle. * 


Consequently Taleqani started to attract a small group of young and en- 
thusiastic students who were dissatisfied with the apolitical interpreta- 
tions of the Qur'an offered by traditional %/g24? These students were 
thus a suitable audience for Taleqani, who argued that “the Qur’an must 
be interpreted in the light of the existing conditions and the realities of 
life rather than abstractly.” 13 


° Algar, “Introduction,” 10. 

10 Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 11. 

Uo Nab/ al-balighal (Nebjol-baligheé in Persian) is a collection of sayings and sermons 
attributed to ‘All ibn Abū Talib and highly revered by Sht Muslims. Its importance, for Shii 
Muslims, is superseded only by the Quran. 

12 As quoted by Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 16, from Afrasiyabi and Dehqan, 7¥/eg@a/ 49-51. 

13 Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 18. 
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The coming to power of Mohammad Reza Shah, as a result of his father’s 
abdication in 1941 under Allied pressure, resulted in a more favorable 
atmosphere for political activity. Having noticed the favorable conditions 
of the time, Taleqani increased his activities; he gave lectures at different 
religious centers, published articles in their publications, and organized 
charity funds. !4 

The growing influence of the Tiideh Party concerned Taleqani, who 
saw a connection between its growth and the people’s dissatisfaction with 
the conservative clergy.'5 To counter this, Taleqani intensified his propa- 
gation of Islam as a viable alternative to both what he understood to be 
static and backward presentations of Islam and to the alien, but attractive 
teachings of Marxism. In 1941 Taleq&ni established a religious organiza- 
tion by the name of Kantin-e Islami (The Islamic Center), where he gave 
lectures, organized discussion sessions, and published a journal called 
Danesh &nuz with the help of Mehdi Bazargan and Dr. Sahabi, who were 
both university professors. 16 

The following years saw Taleqani’s increased involvement in religio- 
political affairs. He taught in the Sepahsalar Madrasah, led the public 
prayer in the Hedäyat Mosque where he also gave lectures and taught the 
Quran, continued writing articles in different journals, and gave weekly 
lectures on Islamic themes over the radio.!” He also became more active 
in the affairs of the National Front, and although he did not become a 
member of that organization, Taleq&ni did his best to muster support for 
Mosaddeq. When the power struggle between the religious faction of the 
National Front headed by Ayatollah Kashani, and the secular faction led 
by Mosaddegq, broke out, Taleqani sided with Mosaddeq. '* Taleqani’s de- 
cision was based on the idea that support of Mosaddeq meant supporting 
the cause of the people. 

After the 1953 C.I.A.-Royalist coup and the atmosphere of political 
repression which followed it, Mosaddeq was exiled and his followers were 
brutally suppressed. Taleq&ni, however, did not decrease his activities 
and instead used Hedayat Mosque as headquarters for the opposition leaders 
who were trying to keep up the fight by establishing the National Resis- 
tance Movement.!9 He gave shelter to a number of political figures who 
were being persecuted by the government, including Navvab-e Safavi, the 
leader of the ‘fundamentalist’ Fada iyan-e Islam.” 


i4 (bid, 31. 
15 /kid, 32. 
16 /hid, 33. 
17 bid, 40. 
18 bid, 57. 
19 bid, 60. 
2 lbid 
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Along with these activities, Taleqani became involved in international 
affairs. Naraghi describes these activities as follows: 


In 1338 (1959) and 1340 (1961) Tāliqānī took part in the World Mus- 
lim Congress in Jerusalem which was a part of Jordan at that time. 
Later he participated in the Islamic conferences of Dar-al-Taqrib-i 
Islam in Cairo.?! 


He also travelled to Pakistan to attend the conference of Shu‘ib al- 
Muslimin.2” These travels resulted in a deep respect for Jamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir and a strong sense of sympathy for the Palestinian people.” 

In 1961 Taleqani, along with Mehdi Bazargan and Dr. Sahabi, formed 
Nehzat-e Azadi (the Liberation Movement). In the same year a peaceful 
demonstration organized by the Second National Front turned into a con- 
frontation with the police and resulted in the arrests of a large number of 
people. Taleqdni volunteered to be taken into custody along with the oth- 
ers, despite the reluctance of the police to arrest him.** Consequently he 
was detained, but released soon after. 

Discomfited with the implications of the open political atmosphere 
pushed by John F. Kennedy, the Shah paid a visit to the United States in 
April 1962 and asked Kennedy’s permission to alter the situation on the 
condition that the Shah himself would be in charge of the reforms which 
Kennedy wanted to implement in Iran. Upon Kennedy's agreement, the 
Shah dismissed Prime Minister ‘Ali Amini and ordered new security mea- 
sures in order to put an end to the era of political freedom. Consequently, 
“the Freedom Front [Liberation Movement] and the National Front ceased 
to exist legally.” 

Meanwhile the Shah was preparing for a referendum on his White 
Revolution, and as a precautionary measure he put the leaders of the Na- 
tional Front and the Liberation Movement under arrest. Taleqani spent 
over four months in jail, but eventually was released. After the pro- 
posed referendum was carried out and the Shah’s reform plan was ‘ap- 
proved’ by the people, the ‘ulam®# voiced their criticism of it, and Khomeini 
in particular launched a bitter campaign against the government, which 
resulted in the June Uprising of 1963. On 7 June 1963, however, after 
three days of bloody confrontations, the uprising was defeated and 
Khomeini exiled. Taleqani went into hiding, but kept sending communi- 


a /bid,, 60-1. 

2 lbid, 59. 

23 hyd, 61. 

2% The Ayatollah Talegini Cultural Foundation, Wadadmet-e Abdrar-e Zeman (Tehran, 
1981), xiv. 

25 Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 66. 

36 fhid, 68. 
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ques to the people to keep up their morale. He was eventually arrested 
and put on trial on several charges of anti-government activities, includ- 
ing a charge of plotting to blow up the Sad Abad palace,?” and was conse- 
quently sentenced to ten years of imprisonment. 

In prison Taleqani taught and discussed the interpretation of V24/ a/- 
balaghah and the Quran, and wrote the first of his five-volume commen- 
tary on the Quran known as Aerto-v7 az Quran (A Ray trom the Quran).® 
In 1968 Taleqani was released along with Bazargan and a few other politi- 
cal prisoners,”9 due to “an international campaign of pressure on the Shah's 
regime.” He immediately went to the Hedayat Mosque and resumed his 
former activities. He also continued writing his Quranic exegesis, and 
studied philosophy as well as works on contemporary political issues in- 
cluding works by Sayyid Qutb, Mao Tse-tung, and Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. 3! 

Meanwhile the suppression of the June Uprising served to radicalize 
the opposition movement, and consequently a new generation of revolu- 
tionaries entered the political scene. These young revolutionaries came 
from varied socio-economic and intellectual backgrounds, but had one thing 
in common; they all believed that armed struggle was the only relevant 
form of political activity under a dictatorial regime. Thus several clandes- 
tine organizations were formed, all of which advocated a full-fledged armed 
struggle against the Shah. The two prominent organizations of the era 
were the People’s Mojahedin Organization of Iran, simply called the 
Mojahedin, and the Organization of People’s Fada@iyan Guerrillas, better 
known as the Fada iyan. The latter group advocated a Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, whereas the former formulated its own version of Islam with 
great emphasis on jihad and martyrdom. Thus it was inevitable and al- 
most destined for Taleqdni to establish a rapport with the Mojahedin since 
he shared their views on 244d and martyrdom. ** 

There was still another factor that encouraged Taleq&ni’s cooperation 
with the Mojahedin. This factor, according to Naraghi, was Taleqani’s 
realization of the necessity of an organization: 


Being aware of the limitations of the means to reach out to more 
people and considering the possibility that at any time the regime 
might deprive him of the use of the mosque as a tool to advocate his 
cause, Taliqani began to think more in terms of organization and a 


2” lbid, 72. 

38 lbid., 72-73. 

® Ibid, 74. 

3 Algar, “Introduction,” 13 

3 Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 75. 

32 For more information concerning Taleqani’s views on //4#7 and martyrdom, see Mehdi 
Abedi and Gary Legenhausen (eds.), jad and Shahadat Struggle and Martyrdom in Islam 
(Houston, 1986). 
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systematic approach as a means to propagate the Quranic message 
of the necessity to confront the Pharaoh of the time... .¥ 


The most immediate reason for Taleqani’s closeness to the Mojahedin, 
however, had to do with the fact that all three of its founders were mem- 
bers of Taleqi&ni’s Liberation Movement. So even though “Taligdani wel- 
comed meetings with the leaders and founders of [different] revolutionary 
organizations’ ** with diverse ideological tendencies, his relationship with 
the Mojahedin became particularly intimate. 

Meanwhile Taleqdni sought the support and cooperation of the older 
leaders of the opposition as well; hence he 


. . . intensified his secret ties with other revolutionary leaders either 
in hiding within Iran or in exile including Ayatullah Khumayni, who 
was in exile in Najaf, Iraq. 


In 1969 Taleq&ni took another radical step, this time in support of the 
Palestinian people. As part of his campaign against the Shah and his sup- 
port for Israel’s suppression of the Palestinians, Taleqani demanded that 
his audience in the Hedayat Mosque donate the zaki 4/-fitr payments to 
the Palestinian people and he himself volunteered to deliver this money 
to the Palestinians. 36 

In 1971 the Shah, who was planning to celebrate the 2500th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Persian Kingdom, ordered an intense and 
systematic campaign against the opposition to avoid any possible distur- 
bance of this heavily advertised celebration. As part of this campaign 
Taleqani was banned from preaching in the mosque during the month of 
Ramadan. Taleqani’s audience, however, responded by going to his house 
to listen to his sermons. The government then decided to exile him to 
Zahedan, a remote city in the Eastern part of Iran,’ and later on to Baft, a 
small city in the province of Kerman. 38 

After a year of exile in Baft, Taleqani was permitted to return to Te- 
hran. Upon his arrival at the Hedayat Mosque, Taleqani realized that the 
government had assigned its leadership to an “official mulla.” He also 
learned that the political atmosphere was extremely discouraging. This 
development brought Taleqani closer to the Mojahedin, and he became 
actively involved in their affairs. According to Afrasiyabi, 


33 Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 162. 
4 bid, 


35 bid, 163. 

% The Ayatollah Taleqani Cultural Foundation, 183, 
37 Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 170. 

3 bid, 171. 
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He was in direct contact with the Mujahidin; he encouraged the mer- 
chants of the Bazar of Tehran to contribute financial assistance for the 
fighters, and the families of the martyrs who had lost their sole source 
of support. Tdaliq&ni accepted the responsibility of organizing and 
administering these activities. Also, Taliqani asked for the support of 
the ulama? for the Mujahidin and the cause of their martyrs. 3° 


In 1975 Taleqani’s connection with the Mojahedin was revealed to the 
Shah’s secret police (SAVAK) by Vahid Afrakhteh.“° Afrakhteh, who was 
one of the two members of the central committee of the Mojahedin who 
had opted to change Mojahedin’s ideology to Marxism, revealed this infor- 
mation during a torture session and, consequently, Taleqani was arrested, 
tried and sentenced to ten years in prison. In prison Taleqani developed 
stronger ties with the political prisoners and advocated unity among all 
opposition forces inside and outside of prison. His courage and sincerity 
and his discerning attitude enabled him to enjoy the respect of all political 
prisoners irrespective of their ideological leanings. Taleqani’s reconcilia- 
tory role in this period was extremely important in countering an antago- 
nistic attitude that had started to prevail among the political prisoners. 
Embittered by the confusion caused by the then recent split in the 
Mojahedin organization and the fact that the dominant leaders had de- 
clared the Mojahedin to be a Marxist organization despite the resistance of 
its Muslim members, many people turned against Marxists and Marxism. 
Some of the ‘ulama? declared the Marxists to be religiously impure and 
prohibited the Muslim prisoners from cooperating with them even in re- 
gard to the daily chores of the prison where they all lived together. The 
leftist political prisoners, in turn, regarded this behaviour as reactionary 
and accused the Muslims of being backward and narrow-minded. 

It was in this atmosphere that Taleqani preached the unity of all revo- 
lutionaries against the common enemy. He actively participated in the 
discussion sessions held by the council which oversaw the affairs of the 
political prisoners, and he cooperated with the Marxists despite the dis- 
agreement of his fellow clergymen. Along with this, Taleqani continued 
to instruct prisoners on the Qur’dn and W24/ a/balgghah, which was 
warmly received and appreciated. 

On 30 October 1978, as a result of the mounting unrest which had 
swept the major cities of Iran for many months and in reply to a popular 
demand for the release of political prisoners, Taleq&ni was released from 
captivity. Upon his release Taleqani addressed a welcoming crowd of 


3 As quoted s4ya, 172-73, from Afrasiyabi and Dehqin, 7#/egaa/ 318. 
4 Algar, “Introduction,” 14, LIrfani gives the name as Raman Afrakhteh which is incorrect 
(Irfani, Hevo/utionery /s/am, 138). 
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thousands of people in a speech that emphasized unity as the key element 
for the success of the struggle. He said: 


I invite all the forces of the nation of Iran,...to unite against the 
schemes of alien elements and protectors of oppression. I invite all 
factions of opposition to this unity. We must think of our unity, of 
oneness, and of thinking alike, and avoid past mistakes. *! 


Taleqani’s reputation as a knowledgeable, competent and revolution- 
ary clergyman made him overnight the leader of the Revolution inside of 
Iran, while Khomeini gave directions to people from abroad. Without the 
brilliant cooperation of Taleqé&ni at this stage, the success of the Revolu- 
tion seems highly questionable. It was Taleqani who enjoyed the respect 
and support of the religious masses as well as that of the nationalists in 
the National Front, of modernist and secular intellectuals such as Bazargan 
and Dr. Sahabi in the Liberation Movement, and of urban-guerrilla orga- 
nizations such as the Mojahedin and Fad#’iyan. Taleqani’s office became 
the headquarters of revolutionary activities, where he united and harmo- 
nized the efforts of different people and organizations on one hand, and 
linked them to the activities of Khomeini on the other hand. 

The most significant single act of Taleqani’s revolutionary career is 
undoubtedly his call to the mass demonstration known as the 72s %March 
and his remarkable leadership of it.4* Despite the imposition of martial 
law by General Azhari’s military government and the subsequent posi- 
tioning of the army in the streets and the rumours of its readiness to crush 
any demonstration, and despite direct and indirect death threats against 
Taleqa&ni himself,“ he issued his invitation for the great march on 10 De- 
cember 1978, by announcing: 


I will begin the rally from my home on Sunday, 7¥s7¥, which hap- 
pens to fall on the day of Human Rights which is recognized world- 
wide. At 9:00 a.m. I will begin the rally... .“ 


41 As quoted by Naraghi, “Taleghani,” 172-73, from Afrisiyab! and Dehgain, 7#/eg#a/, 183. 

42 72s fis the ninth day of the month of Muharram. In this month, Twelver Shii Muslims 
mourn the martyrdom of their third Imam, Husayn, who was slain on the tenth day of Muarram 
in 680 C.E. Preceding the day of the actual slaying of Husayn and his companions, 7¥s77is 
regarded as a significant day of preparation for martyrdom. Taleqini showed his great leadership 
ability by choosing this day for the proposed march, which symbolized his readiness for 

, and which was also the best possible day to utilize the heightened religious sentiment 
of the people. The day had another significant aspect in that it was the International Day of 
Human Rights and thus was an important challenge to the claim of the advocacy of Human 
Rights which was championed by then President Jimmy Carter. 

43 Haj Valiollah Cheh-pūr, a close associate of Taleq&ni, has narrated one of the plots of the 
Shah's secret police (SAVAK) to crush Țälegāni after the prayer at the end of the march, and 
how it was foiled. For the complete story see his interview with Aey4én, reproduced entirely 
in Deldam, Æ/4/at, 85-86. 

“ As quoted by Naraghi, “Taleghani,’ 190, from Afrisiyab! and Dehqän, 7¥/eqén/, 361. 
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Meanwhile a new development overshadowed the unity of the partici- 
pants and threatened its success; “a number of conservative clergymen 
who feared massive massacre by the Shah’s army, opposed the holding of 
the demonstration under martial law.”*5 Consequently a state of confu- 
sion was created and a disturbing sense of disillusion prevailed. Taleqani, 
however, did not lose heart and moved quickly to regain control of the 
situation. Sensing the ripeness of the moment, Taleqani pressed on by 
defying martial law and reiterating his call for the march. 

Three million people responded to his call and Taleqani triumphantly 
led the march from his house to Freedom Square in what was seen by all 
political observers around the world to be a public referendum to say fare- 
well to the Shah. It was at the end of this historic march that the partici- 
pants openly “ratified a twelve-point declaration calling for the 
establishment of an Islamic government under the leadership of Imam 
Khomeini.”* A few days later the Shah fled the country at the advice of 
the Carter administration, and the success of the Revolution became im- 
minent. Soon after, Khomeini returned to Iran, and on 11 February 1979, 
following three days of armed confrontation with the remnants of the Shah's 
secret police, army, and Royal Guard, the Monarchy was overthrown and 
the Revolution came to fruition. 

However, the initial enthusiasm of the Revolution’s success was soon 
to be replaced by the emergence of new problems. Once again the unity 
that had made the revolution possible was in danger. The “fundamental- 
ist” clergy quickly organized itself in order to monopolize the gains of the 
Revolution and to push aside all the other factions. In Kurdistan a civil 
war broke out sparked by the Kurds’ desire for some form of autonomy. 
In the south, the oil-rich province of Khiizestan was the scene of bloody 
clashes between the army and separatist Arab-Iranians. In Tehran and 
other major cities, the meetings of the Mojahedin and other political orga- 
nizations were constantly attacked by mobs claiming to be supporters of 
Khomeini. Moreover, in most major cities the Royalists continuously 
ambushed and killed the young militants who patrolled the streets in the 
absence of a capable police force, and there were rumours of an army-led 
coup which was supposedly on its way. 

These problems, combined with the enormous task of the reorganiza- 
tion of society, posed a serious challenge both for the provisional govern- 
ment and for Taleqani. He travelled to Kordestan and was successful in 
implementing a cease-fire in the city of Sanandaj. He sent special envoys 


4 Irfani, 142. 
46 Algar, “Introduction,” 15. 
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to different regions where ethnic unrest threatened the integrity of the 
country. 

During the immediate months after the revolution, Taleqani’s name 
became synonymous with reconciliation. He launched a tremendous cam- 
paign to bring together all the disparate forces in society and also to coax 
back an increasing number of people who were becoming disenchanted 
with the Revolution. 47 

Meanwhile Taleqani continued to educate people religiously and po- 
litically through his numerous lectures. Acting on the basis of Taleqani’s 
suggestion, Khomeini announced the commencement of Friday prayers*® 
in Iran; this was the first time in the history of Shiism that such prayers 
were held,*? and Taleqani was appointed to lead them in the capital. Shortly 
afterwards Taleqani started a program of Quranic interpretation which 
was televised live and immediately gained popularity. 

During the elections for the Assembly of Experts, which was to draft 
the constitution of the Islamic Republic, Taleqa&ni’s popularity became even 
more evident when he received the highest number of votes. Taleq&ni 
was also chosen to head the Revolutionary Council which was in charge 
of running the affairs of the country. Despite this enormous popularity, 
Taleqani found himself increasingly isolated among the clergy, especially 
within the Revolutionary Council and in the Assembly of Experts, as he 
stood firm against the notion of one-man rule and insisted on the creation 
of popular consultation councils. He drafted a systematic plan for the 
establishment of these popular councils on all levels of society which 
were to function on the basis of consultation, yet he found no support 
from the government in implementing such a plan. 

On 9 September 1979, on the occasion of a commemoration of the 
martyrs of the Islamic Revolution, Taleqani visited Tehran’s central cem- 
etery, where most of the martyrs are buried, and delivered a historic speech 
in which he criticized the newcomers-to-power and restated his belief in 
consultative councils. He concluded by warning against a religious dicta- 
torship and by attempting to guide his opponents towards the right course 
of action. He cautioned, 


47 This aspect of Taleqdn!’s work is significant enough to merit an independent study in its 
own right. Due to the limited scope of the present study, however, we are obliged to mention it 
only in passing. 

48 The Ayatollah Taleq&ni Cultural Foundation, XXVI and XXVII. 

“9 ‘Agiqi-e Bakhshayesh!, Ayw(al/as 7é/egdal, marde celm va mobsresch va shahddat 
(Ayatollah Tilegani, the man of knowledge, struggle, and martyrdom) (Qom, n.d.), 5. 

50 For a reprint of the entire text of this document see Säzmān-e Mojahedin-e Khalq, Afa/a7_ceé 
goltir-e Pedar Tilegant (The Collected Lectures of Father Téleqani) (Tehran, 1979), Section 2, 
143-46. 
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I hope that we all become aware, each and everyone of us accept 
responsibility, and implement these great Islamic issues. [I hope we 
all] put aside obstinacy and selfishness, put aside sectarianism, op- 
portunism, imposition of one’s opinion, or God-forbidden tyranny 
under the guise of religion, and come join our voices to those of the 
masses, the afflicted, and the deprived. *! 


The following day, Taleqani died of a heart attack and left the Iranian 
people deprived of the much-needed wisdom of this man of God who 
believed that devotion to God meant sincere service to the people. 
Taleq&ni’s understanding of the relationship between religious conviction 
and social action is best summarized in his last speech, where he stated, 


That which is the path of God and which disconnects man from the 
earth and connects him to the heavens and puts him at the level of 
angels is jihad in the path of God. The path of the people [the masses] 
and the path of God are the same. The path of the people is the path 
of God. 


This idea was clearly echoed in the teachings of the Mojahedin, whose 
lectures and publications start with the motto: 


In the Name of God 
and 
In the Name of the Heroic People of Iran. 


People’s Mojahedin Organization of Iran" 


One of the most successful political organizations that was formed in 
the aftermath of the brutal suppression of the June Uprising is the People’s 
Mojahedin Organization of Iran, known commonly as Mojahedin-e Khalq 
or simply Mojahedin.™ The organization was founded in 1965 by three 
young engineers by the names of Said Mosen, Mohammad-e Hanif Nezhad, 
and ‘Ali Asghar-e Badi‘zadegan, all members of Taleq&ni's Liberation Move- 
ment. The founders and the early members of the Mojahedin were young 
revolutionaries who formulated their own version of militant Islam. In 
this effort they were influenced by the two distinct ideologies of their 
time: Islam and Marxism. 


51 Jia, Section 1, 55. 

82 /iid,, Section 1, 48. 

6 The material for this section—unless otherwise stated—is drawn from my notes compiled 
while attending public lectures offered by members of the Moj&hedin organization and its 
affiliated organizations in the United States during the years 1979-1983, as well as from private 
conversations with them. 

5 For the only comprehensive and detailed work on the Mojabedin see Ervand Abrahamian, 
The Iranian Mojahedin (New Haven and London, 1989). Unfortunately, this otherwise insightful 
piece of scholarship does not always remain within the confines of scholarly objectivity. 
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While these young men all came from religious families and them- 
selves were Muslims, they were strongly impressed by Marxism as the 
ideology of revolution in the Soviet Union, Cuba, China, Vietnam and 
Latin America. It was in the works of Karl Marx that they discovered a 
systematic analysis of the notion of capital, surplus value, exploitation, 
revolution, and so on." It was Lenin who gave them a theoretical under- 
standing of imperialism. It was Mao Tse-tung’s theoretical formulation 
and successful application of the theory of revolution in feudal China that 
inspired them to consider the possibility of a revolution in a non-industri- 
alized country.*® It was Che Guevara and Fidel Castro’s victory in a guer- 
rilla war that attracted them to the idea of guerrilla warfare and people’s 
army, and it was the effectiveness of the struggle of urban-guerrilla orga- 
nizations in Latin America that encouraged them to form their own urban- 
guerrilla organization. 

The influence of Islam and Marxism was, however, a problematic one 
due to the inherent and essential contradictions between Islam and Marx- 
ism. Yet the early Mojahedin were able to reach some kind of reconcilia- 
tion by discovering ‘revolutionary Islam.’ In the thought and works of 
Mehdi Bazargan, ‘Ali Shari‘ati and Ayatollah Taleqani, the Mojahedin found 
a new understanding of Islam that did not contradict their knowledge of 
Marxism as the ideology of revolution. 

What was lacking now was an organization with devoted members to 
propagate and apply the teachings of ‘revolutionary Islam’. Mojahedin saw 
it as their historical responsibility to establish this organization, which 
they did progressively between the years of 1963-1968. Moreover, in their 
analysis of the history of the struggle of the Iranian people, the Mojahedin 
realized several reasons for the failure of the past struggles; 


Abrahamian implicitly admits this fact in the “Acknowledgements,” where he expresses his 
biases. See also Suroosh Irfani’s sympathetic account of the Mojahedin (Aero/utHonary /s/am, 
89-116), which provides a good complimentary source to Abrahamian’s work. Of special interest 
is “Appendix One” (233-61), where the texts of defence speeches along with short biographies of 
some prominent Mojaihedin members, including Mas‘id Rajavi, are published. 

55 See for example Astethmér (Exploitation) by Said Mosen, reprinted and reproduced in a 
pamphlet form from Afoja4edby “Supporters of the Moslem Students Society” in Austin Texas. 
A note at the beginning of the work explains that this pamphlet was originally taught by Sa'd 
Mohsen to the Mojihedin members in the years preceding the 1971 mass arrests Its manuscripts, 
however, were destroyed during the police raids on Mojihedin bases in 1971. Yet another 
member of the Moj&hedin, Farhad-e Saff, was able to reproduce it again. It is important to note 
that this study in Marxist political economy which covers topics such as “commodity,” 
“exploitation,” “surplus value,” etc., is produced in a serles entitled “Ideological issues,” rather 
than in another series entitled “Political teachings.” 

56 The Mojihedin’s admiration of Mao Tse-tung was so strong that when, in the earlier days, 
they wanted to “win over” Mehdi Bazargin, they offered him translations of Mao's works. See 
Fred Halliday, “Inside the Iranian Opposition” in 74e eau, 26 Sept. 1981, 274. 
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Lack of a revolutionary organization. Past struggles were always 
led by a charismatic leader and collapsed when the leader died, 
was killed, imprisoned, or bought. 


Lack of professionalism. Past revolutionaries were not full-time 
professional revolutionaries but were involved more incidentally 
in the struggle. 


Lack of a systematized ideology. Past movements did not have a 
clear-cut and coherent ideology with definite goals and objectives. 


Incompatibility of modes of struggle with the existing social situ- 
ation. The leaders of the past struggles were unable to figure out 
the most appropriate mode of responding to the situation at each 
historical juncture. 5” 
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These realizations motivated the Mojahedin to form an organization that 
was run by professional revolutionaries who based their struggle on a sys- 
tematized ideology from which they derived their goals and objectives. 
The Mojaihedin’s success in recruiting members was phenomenal. Their 
religious leaning on one hand, and their revolutionary professionalism on 
the other, were instrumental in attracting young university students who 
came predominantly from religious families, but found that Islam, as they 
had learned it, was not of much help in the face of the political realities 
which they witnessed in society. 


57 See “The History of the PMOI 1965-1971 part 2” in Mojahed (English) \, no. 6 (1980): 20. 


The founders of the People’s Mojahedin Organization of Iran arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions in their assessment of the struggle in the past: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


e) 


The principal [factor] in defeats incurred in [the] struggle in the past 
was... primarily, the lack of qualified leadership. 


As the conditions for the struggle became more and more complex, the lead- 
ership did not demonstrate the ability to adapt to the complexity of the situ- 
ation. ... Thus the methods and modes of struggle have not been compatible 
with the social situation. In this respect, the founders determined that armed 
struggle was the necessary mode for this stage of the revolution. 


The struggle in the past fundamentally lacked appropriate revolutionary or- 
ganization. 


Previously, the struggle—particularly, on the leadership level—has not been 
professional; in other words, the leadership has not devoted itself full-time 
to the struggle as its principal task. 


The struggle has not been approached as a science with it own body of knowl- 
edge and methods; as a result, [the] struggle in the past has not enjoyed pre- 
cise strategy and policy. 


The struggle in the past has not had an ideological orientation. 
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In 1971, however, the Mojahedin were reported to the police by a vet- 
eran communist informer," and consequently a large number of them 
were arrested. During the following year, sixty-nine of the arrested mem- 
bers of the Mojahedin were put on trial, which accounted for “half of the 
organization's fully committed membership,”®? including eleven of the 
central cadre’s sixteen members. © 

The impact of this mass trial was very heavy on the organization and 
consequently a re-organization took place throughout the whole structure 
of the organization. This resulted in the coming to power of young mem- 
bers who did not have the same level of competence and grounding in 
Islam as the early founders. 

In 1975 an ideological split occurred inside the three-man central com- 
mittee during which two members of that committee chose Marxism as 
the ideology of the organization, despite the disagreement of the third 
member. The split spread throughout the rest of the organization, result- 
ing in the existence of two parallel organizations, each claiming to be the 
real Mojahedin. © 

The confusion created by the existence of two organizations with op- 
posing ideologies, yet each claiming the title of Mojahedin, had a negative 
impact on the body of supporters and sympathizers from which the 
Mojahedin received their financial support and recruitment. This was in 
addition to the pressure of street battles with the Shah’s secret police which 
took a heavy toll on the Mojahedin. Consequently the Mojahedin were 
forced into a defensive position and lost their ability to be a ready-to- 
strike revolutionary organization. From 1975 onwards, the Mojahedin or- 
ganization was located mainly inside the Qar Prison. 

During the few months preceding the 1979 Revolution the Mojahedin 
were able to re-organize themselves completely while they were gradu- 
ally being released from prison. They took an active role in the revolu- 
tionary activities of the time and led the final battle against the army and 
the Royal Guard, a battle which made the Revolution triumphant. 

After the Revolution, the Mojahedin became a mass organization with 
branches spread throughout the country. Between November 1979 and 
January 1980, the Mojahedin devoted all of their energy to the presiden- 


5 Abrahamian, Afo/ehedin, 128 

5 Ibid. 

© hid, 129. 

6l In 1979 the Marxist faction conducted a “self-criticism,” and announced that the name 
Mojahedin belonged to their Muslim counterpart. They later chose the name Peykär (Struggle) 
for their organization and have ever since been known by that name. The complete name of this 
organization reads “Sdzemiin-e peykār dar rāh-e azadi-e tabageh-e kArgar (The organization of 
struggle in the path to the emancipation of the working class).” The early Mojahedin’s fascination 
with Mao Tse-tung is best seen in Peykär, where Maoism is the leading ideological force. 
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tial elections, in an attempt to have their leader, Mas‘tid Rajavi, become 
Iran’s first president. Their attempts were utterly frustrated, however, 
when Ayatollah Khomeini cancelled Rajavi’s candidacy on the grounds 
that Rajavi could not be trusted to abide by the constitution which he had 
refused to endorse. This reference was to the Mojahedin’s refusal to en- 
dorse the constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran which they claimed 
had major and essential short-comings; the Mojahedin had refused to en- 
dorse the constitution despite Khomeini’s cal] on all Muslims to vote yes 
on the referendum to ratify it. 

After this setback, the Mojahedin tried their chances in the parliamen- 
tary elections of 1980. During four months, between Feb. and May 1980, 
the Mojahedin were able to muster impressive support for their candi- 
dates, but their electoral rival, the Islamic Republic Party, used all pos- 
sible means—legal and otherwise—to prevent Mojahedin's representatives 
from gaining seats in the parliament. The presidential elections and par- 
liamentary elections, despite their negative results for the Mojahedin, did 
provide some positive opportunities. During their campaign for these two 
elections, the Mojahedin were able to introduce themselves to the masses, 
publicize their plans for the future of the country, and build a mass sup- 
port system for themselves that was unprecedented in the history of po- 
litical organizations in Iran. 

At this time, the Mojahedin came to two important conclusions which 
determined all of their consequent decisions. These conclusions were, in 
the words of Abrahamian: 


[Flirst, that they enjoyed enough popular support to constitute the 
main counterweight to the clerical power structure; second, that they 
would not be allowed to function as a loyal opposition within the 
Islamic Republic. @ 


A new turning point in the history of the Mojahedin came on 20 June 
1981, a few days after Khomeini had removed President Bani-Sadr from his 
post in response to the latter’s public criticism of the I.R.P.’s policies. On 
that day a nation-wide demonstration called by the Mojahedin, in obvious 
disregard for an earlier ban on street demonstrations issued by Khomeini, 
was crushed severely by government forces. The Mojahedin did an im- 
pressive job in Tehran by organizing, in a few days, as many as 500,000 
people to participate in this march intended as a show of force to the I.R.P., 
which had silenced all critical voices after the removal of Bani-Sadr. The 
demonstrators were forced, however, to retreat after government agents 
killed fifty of their members, injured two hundred, and arrested one thou- 


@ Abrahamian, Mojzhedin, 205. 
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sand of them “in the vicinity of Tehran University alone.”® In the rest of 
the central part of Tehran, and in the other major cities of Iran similar 
incidents took place, and by the end of the day, the Mojaihedin were de- 
clared illegal, and turned into an underground organization once again. 

This incident was criticized by the Mojahedin's rivals and opponents 
as an unrealistic attempt to force a general uprising throughout the coun- 
try, with the aim of seizing power from above. The Mojahedin, on the 
other hand, tried to turn this defeat into an ideological victory by calling 
20 June 1981 the Mojahedin’s “surg They had acted, the Mojahedin 
argued, according to the lesson they had derived from the example of Imam 
Husayn, according to which one must rise up against oppression—particu- 
larly when it is done under the guise of Islam—even if all the odds are 
against one’s immediate success. 

At this time, Ayatollah Khomeini unleashed a deadly attack on the 
Mojahedin, which gradually decreased and limited the growth of the orga- 
nization and eventually paralyzed it. Mass arrests of the Mojahedin, their 
supporters and sympathizers, and their consequent imprisonment, torture 
and execution gradually took a heavy toll on the Mojahedin. Also the 
Mojahedin lost many of their members in street gun-battles with the Revo- 
lutionary Guards and police, and in suicide missions in which their mem- 
bers would blow themselves up with hand grenades in order to assassinate 
influential government agents. 

Meanwhile, on 29 July 1981, Mojahedin’s leader Rajavi fled to Paris 
along with dethroned President Bani-Sadr, to announce the formation of 
the National Council of Resistance (N.C.R.) headed by Rajavi. The N.C.R. 
was to prepare for the liberation of Iran and the establishment of the 
Democratic Islamic Republic in the near future. Rajavi's stay in France, 
however, lasted much longer than initially anticipated and continued well 
into 1986. 

From 1981 onward, the Mojahedin entered a new phase of their ac- 
tivities which saw an increasing involvement in international political 
power-plays. The Mojahedin created numerous lobbying groups and fo- 
cused heavily on Western parliamentary process to muster support for 
their plans to isolate the Iranian government, gain recognition for the 
N.C.R. as the only viable alternative to the present regime, and come to 
power with the approval of the international community. They also con- 
tinued military operations against the Iranian government, initially from 
inside the major cities in Iran, later on from their bases in Iranian Kurdi- 
stan, and finally from their garrisons located in northern Iraq. Their 


© Ibid, 219. 
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priorities, nonetheless, increasingly shifted in favour of political—rather 
than military—activities. 

In June 1986, the government of Iran finally succeeded in convincing 
the French authorities to close down the Mojahedin headquarters in Paris, 
as a friendly gesture for the proposed improvement in the relationship 
between the two countries. This forced Rajavi and his associates to move 
to Iraq, where they had already established military camps for carrying 
out military operations against the Iranian armed forces. During the 1990's 
some of the Mojahedin gradually returned to France to resume their former 
activities. The majority of the Mojahedin’s leadership and the bulk of its 
members, nonetheless, still live in different garrisons in Northern Iraq 
and await a favorable situation that would enable them to return to Iran 
and seize power. 


The Mojahedin’s Ideology 


The Mojahedin’s ideology is a peculiar blend of Islam and Marxism;™ 
its early publications, serving as the basic ideological texts of the organiza- 
tion, are a good indication of this blend. These publications are as follows: 


l. Shen&kht (Epistemology). 
2. Tekamol (Evolution). 


3. Sgtestd be sabão- sadeh (Economics in a simple language). 
This pamphlet is a free translation of Karl Marx's Wage, Jabour, 
and capita/made by the Mojahedin. 


4. &stethmér (Exploitation). 


5. äh- Anbiyd va réh-e bashar (The path of the Prophets, and 
the path of man). 


6. Nehat- Haseyni (Husayn s movement). In some editions, this 
book is published under the title 4@4-e Hoseyn (The path of 
Husayn). 


7. Chegineh Quran biyamiszim (How to study the Quran. 


The Mojahedin, however, have never accepted that their ideology is eclectic and have 
repeatedly refuted this assertion. During thé Shah’s time they published a book which attacked 
his regime for labelling them “Islamic Marxists” and which tried to demonstrate that their 
ideology was purely Islamic. For their English version of this work, see 47 Hespanse fo the 
Recent Accusations of the Iranian Regime (n.p., 1977). After the revolution, the Mojahedin 
organized a series of lectures in which one of their members attempted to make a systematic 
and elaborate discussion of the theme of eclecticism. In these lectures, later published in book 
form, the Mojathedin argued that their ideology is the only coherent and systematized Islamic 
ideology available, and is thus free from the Intrusion of other ideologies. See Avfegdt va 
ideolosh-bé-ye eltegati (Bclecticism and eclectic ideologies) Tehran, 1979). 
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8. Do tafsir az Mojahedin-e rastin-e khalg-e [ran (Two commentar- 
ies fromm the true Mojahedin of the Iranian masses). This work 
contains two commentaries on two separate chapters of Va4/ 4/- 
4alaghah, and according to the Freedom Movement of Iran (out- 
side of Iran) which has published and distributed it, was sent to 
them by the Muslim Mojahedin after the ideological split within 
the organization.© 


As two former Mojahedin members who later became Marxist have 
expressed, the Mojahedin were “convinced that true Islam was compat- 
ible with the theories of social evolution, historical determinism, and the 
class struggle.”® Thus the Mojahedin argued that “7w//d’meant not only 
the unity of God, but also the unity of man and his society, and the unity 
of man and nature. Therefore a classless society, they concluded, is a 
tawhiaf society, and hence they formulated the phrase “on towards the 
classless 4rwZid/ - society.” 

The Mojahedin also believed that tawhid meant the Uniqueness of 
God as well as His Unity. God’s Uniqueness, they maintained, rests in 
His not being material, and thus being beyond and above creation. Cre- 
ation, however, is a material phenomenon and therefore governed by the 
laws of historical dialectics. Hence it is only God to Whom the laws of 
historical dialectics are not applicable due to His Uniqueness. 

As a complimentary idea to their belief in historical dialectics, the 
Mojahedin believed in the theory of evolution, with the qualification that 
it was God Who set the laws of evolution in motion rather than some 
accidental cause. Consequently, they argued that the evolution of cre- 
ation has now reached the higher phase of social evolution, after the comple- 
tion of the phase of man’ s physical evolution. The main obstacle on the 
path of social evolution of Third World Countries, it was stressed, was 
world imperialism. The solution for the problem of imperialism, the 
Mojahedin concluded, was in the formation of an anti-imperialist front 
that would unite all the nationalist and revolutionary forces in their com- 
mon struggle against imperialism. 

Another teaching of the Mojahedin stressed that the path of God is the 
same as the path of man, and thus living, fighting, and dying for the sake 
of God means living, fighting and dying for the sake of fellow human 
beings. This belief was so strong among the Mojahedin that they altered 
the traditional Muslim opening phrase of “In the Name of God, the Most 


65 Abrahamian’s list does not contain items number 4 and 8. Instead it refers to a seventh 
book by the name of Movelecat-e Marksisti (Studies on Marxism), which according to him is “a 
brief summary of the materialist conception of history and society” (Abrahamian, Moghedin, 
92). 

% As quoted /4ya/, 92. 
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Beneficent and the Most Merciful,” to “In the Name of God and In the 
Name of the Heroic People of Iran.” 

Nowhere is the eclectic nature of the Mojahedin’s ideology as appar- 
ent, nor as concisely expressed, as in its emblem.®’ The symbolic features 
of Marxism, Islam and Nationalism are quite discernible in this emblem. 
The heavy Persian print at the bottom reads, “The People’s Mojahedin of 
Iran.” Above it the date of the founding of the organization is stated as 
1344 H.Sh. corresponding to 1965 C.E. The sickle and the anvil symbol- 
ize the central role of peasants and the working class. The star at the top 
is the star of revolution, and the clenched fist and the rifle signify the 
necessity of armed struggle, with the outline of Iran’s map indicating the 
context in which this struggle is to be waged. Also the ensemble of the 
rifle and the sickle in the same hand stresses the unity of peasants and the 
working class. The olive branch on one side and the outline of the globe 
on the other side express Mojahedin’s desire for global peace, the attain- 
ment of which makes revolutions inevitable and indispensable. The circle 
encompassing the emblem symbolizes the larger world-wide context of 
struggle on one hand, and the internationalist outlook of the Mojahedin on 
the other hand. The red colour used for printing the emblem signifies 
both the revolutionary character of the Mojahedin and their commitment 
to Shi‘ism, although most people realize only the former indication. Fi- 
nally, the verse of Quran on the top reads, “Allah has honored those who 
strive and fight /A/w/Z//din/ above those who sit (at home), by a special 
reward,”® implying God’s great reward for the Mojahedin over against 
those who do not join them in the armed struggle. 

In the period between February 1979 and June 1981, the Mojahedin 
produced several ideological works which emphasized the political aspects 
of important religious concepts and practices. These works are as follows: 


1. Ashira tilsateh-e az8di (Ashitra, the philosophy of freedom). 
2. Namés-e jom eh (Friday prayer). 

3. Falsafeh-e Emaim-e Zaman (The philosophy of al-Mahdi). 

4. Falsateb-e sha Fer (The philosophy of religious practices). 


67 A reproduction of this emblem can be found in /4/a/, 102. 

8 S, 4:95. This verse, however, is a part of a larger verse that reads: 

Not equal are those Believers who sit (at home) and receive no hurt, and those who strive and 
fight in the cause of God with their goods and their persons. God hath granted a grade higher to 
those who strive and fight with their goods and persons than to those who sit (at home). Unto 
all (in Faith) hath God promised good: but those who strive and fight hath He distinguished 
above those who sit (at home) by a special reward [Yusuf All, trans., 7he Meaning of the 
Glorious Qurfn, 3rd. ed. (Cairo, 1938), 210-11]. 
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5. Tashrih-e falsafi e: eid-e gorbén, namas-e jomeh, eid-e fetr, 
Lméain-e zamān (The philosophical explanation of: Vd al-adha, 
Friday prayer, Vd al-fitr, al-Mahdi). 


6. Varshekastegi-e tarikhi-e dark- khordeh burshivazi az [s/am 
(The historical bankruptcy of the petit-bourgeois understanding 
of lslam). 


7. Parto-vi az siyérat-e Ashura (A ray from Ashura prayer). 


The most important ideological work of the Mojahedin from this pe- 
riod, however, is a fifteen-volume work entitled 7z4yin-e Jahn: gaved 
va mathim-e takamol! (Explanation of the world: the principles and 
concept of evolution) ® Tabyin-e jahan was intended to give a compre- 
hensive explanation of the world and show how evolution was a scientific 
fact, only misunderstood by materialist scientists as being an automatic 
process which happened accidentally rather than as a process governed 
by divine will and guidance. Originally delivered by Rajavi to a large 
group of new members and close sympathizers in the context of weekly 
ideological classes, 72hyin-e jan was to replace former ideological works 
of the Mojahedin by setting all of their ideological concepts within the 
context of this single work. Consequently it became the main ideological 
work of the Mojahedin which was to be studied and understood by all 
members and close sympathizers of the Mojahedin.”° 


Points of Convergence between Taleqani and the 
Mojahedin 


Despite the apparent differences between a revolutionary organiza- 
tion with strong Marxist undertones and a prominent Ayatollah, the 
Mojabedin and Taleqani had many basic views and interests in common. 
These common beliefs, although varying in depth and degree, were nev- 
ertheless present and easily discernable. Their main common ideas could 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Jihad and martyrdom. Both Taleqani and the Mojahedin believed 
that the central duty of a Muslim was to fight against all kinds of 
injustice. 


69 Abrahamian’s reference to this work as 7#4zyua-e jahan is incorrect; Mojahedin, 250. 

7 Shortly afterwards, the Moj&hedin conducted another series of classes which dealt with 
questions raised by participants in Rajavi’s classes, elaborating and clarifying issues that needed 
more discussion. These lectures were published under the title Avsesd va pisakh (Questions 
and answers) (Tehran, 1979), and became the complimentary volume to 7¥by/n-c Jabān. 
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2. Belief in the sameness of the path of God and the path of the 
masses. 


3. Belief in a participatory form of government with particular ref- 
erence to consultative councils. 


4. Disagreement with the notion of one-man rule, and consequently 
disagreement with the notion of mara e feglid” 


5. Nationalist sentiments and an urge for national unity against the 
enemies of the nation. For instance, both Taleqani and the 
Mojiahedin openly admired the famous nationalist leader Dr. 
Mohammad-e Mosaddeq, and considered themselves to be his 
followers. 7 


6. International solidarity with oppressed people, especially the 
people of Palestine. 


7. Belief in the necessity of a revolutionary organization to bring 
about revolution. 


8. Respect for all ‘authentic’ revolutionaries regardless of their na- 
tionality and ideology. 


These similarities in thought which were also translated into action, 
resulted in a close relationship between Taleqani and the Mojahedin. They 
mutually supported each other both inside and outside of prison, before 
and after the revolution, against the Shah and against the conservative 
clergy. The relationship between the Mojahedin and Țāleqāniī is an inter- 
esting aspect of modern Iranian history and deserves an independent study. 
Here it suffices to say that although both Taleq&ni and the Mojahedin 
viewed their relationship as that of teacher and students, and that of fa- 
ther and children,” the exact nature of this relationship is subject to con- 
troversy and was much debated in the aftermath of the revolution. The 
Mojahedin claimed to have always had the privilege of receiving an un- 
conditional support by Taleqani, but their opponents argued that Taleqa&ni’s 
support was given mainly to the founders of the Mojahedin in their struggle 


71 A.K.S. Lambton, “A Reconsideration of the position of the Marja‘ Al-Taglid and the 
Religious Institution... ,” in Studia [slamice 20 (1964): 125-26, also Abrahamian, Mojžżedin, 
87. Although only Hanifnezhad’s rejection of mæra -e tagfad'\is reported by Abrahamian, it 
nevertheless became a tradition among the Mojahedin to follow Hanifnezhad’s example and 
subscribe to such a rejection. 

7 For an interesting anecdote that exemplifies Taleqan!’s nationalist sentiment, see Algar, 
“Introduction,” 12. 

73 Shortly before the 1979 Revolution, Taleqdnf went to the house of the Rezit family to visit 
the newly released Rajavi and other prominent figures of the Mojahedin. In that meeting which 
was witnessed by a large crowd of revolutionary activists as well as by the general public, 
Rajavi stressed the relationship between the Mojihedin and Taleqin! by addressing Taleq&ni as 
Mojihedin’s “ideological father.” Taleqini, in turn, acknowledged this relationship by addressing 
the Mojahedin as “you men and you young people who are the inheritors of Quranic thought’; 
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against the Shah.”4 Others maintained that Taleqani’s support of the 
Mojahedin was to be understood in the context of his policy of supporting 
any organization or person who fought against injustice. Tāleqānī sup- 
ported the Mojahedin, they argued, just in the same way as he had sup- 
ported Dr. Mosaddeq, the Fad#’iyan-e Islam, or even Marxists in their 
struggle against the Shah. 

Although all of these views contain a certain degree of truth, the real- 
ity seems to fall somewhere in between. Taleqa&ni’s support of the 
Mojāhedīn was indeed part of his general policy of supporting any struggle 
against injustice, but it took on a special dimension due to his personal 
involvement with the Mojahedin. On the other hand, Taleq&ni’s support 
was not quite as unconditional as the Mojahedin would have liked it to be. 
For example, in May 1979 Mohammad Reza Sa‘Adati, a leading member of 
the Mojahedin, was arrested by one of many autonomous groups of Revo- 
lutionary Guards after he had visited some Soviet officials at the Soviet 
embassy, and was subsequently charged with spying for the Soviet Union. 
Taleqani defended Sa@dati and declared that he was innocent; yet he criti- 
cized the Mojahedin for acting in an immature and unprofessional way. 

Furthermore Taleqani paid special attention not to be drawn directly 
into the conflict between the Mojahedin and Khomeini, as was exemplified 
during the April crisis. In April 1979, Taleqani went into hiding to protest 
the arbitrary arrest of his sons by yet another autonomous group of Revolu- 
tionary Guards. In the midst of nation-wide demonstrations in support of 
Taleq&ni, and in the midst of a general anticipation of some form of immi- 
nent showdown between Taleqani and Khomeini that prevailed, the 
Mojahedin issued a statement condemning the arrests and announcing their 
readiness to put all their forces under Taleqani’s command to assist him in 
resolving the crisis. After a few days, however, Taleq&ni emerged in Qom, 
met with Khomeini and issued a reconciliatory statement that not only 
avoided any confrontation with Khomeini, but emphasized the latter’s lead- 
ership by putting the matter in his hands for investigation. 

A crucial issue that should be emphasized here is Taleqani’s indepen- 
dent-mindedness. Throughout his life, Taleqani retained his independence 
in the midst of numerous groupings and factions that were continuously 
forming around him and which required him to work hard to reconcile. 
For example, despite the strong support that Taleqani gave to Dr. Mosaddeq 


he also emphasized Mojahedin’s complimentary role by stating “we have reached the end of 
the line, and [now] you should complete this path.” For the full text of both speeches see 
Deldam, A/A/z/, 159-69. 

74 In Western scholarship this view is voiced by Hamid Algar who argues that “there can be 
little doubt... that his [Taleq&nf’s] warm support of them [the Mojahedin] ceased even before 
the triumph of the Islamic revolution’; “Introduction,” 17. 
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and despite his backing of the secular side over against the religious side 
headed by his own colleague Ayatollah Kashani, during the split within 
the National Front in 1953, Taleq&ni never joined Mosaddeq’s Front as a 
member. Later on in prison, Taleqani kept his independent position and 
cooperated with the leftist prisoners despite the polarization that had oc- 
curred between Muslim and Marxist prisoners and the explicit instruc- 
tions by other religious personalities ordering the Muslims not to cooperate 
with the Marxists even in the everyday affairs of the prison. Similarly 
Taleqani never joined the Mojahedin as a member while he campaigned 
strongly in their favour. After the 1979 Revolution and formation of the 
Islamic Republic Party (I.R.P.), a political party which enjoyed Khomeini’s 
blessing and the unanimous support, endorsement and membership of 
almost all famous ‘ulam@ and clerics, Taleqani kept his independence and 
did not register as a member of the I.R.P. Later on in the meetings of the 
Assembly of Experts, Taleqani exerted strong independence and offered 
his own views and suggestions amidst a unified view presented by I.R.P. 
members who pressed for their party’s line.” Keeping in mind Taleqani’s 
eagerness for independent judgement, his tendency to encourage recon- 
ciliation between all factions, and the special caution he exerted to avoid 
being drawn directly into the conflict between the Mojahedin and 
Khomeini, it becomes easier to understand why he did not support the 
Mojahedin unconditionally, as the Mojahedin expected him to do, and why 
he did not defend them at all occasions, despite his strong ties with them. 

The premature death of Taleqani shortly after the revolution left his 
relationship with the Mojahedin vague and ambiguous, and consequently 
subject to speculation. It would have been easier to reach a conclusion 
had Taleqani lived on and witnessed the inevitable clash between the 
Mojahedin and Khomeini,”® a clash that would have forced him to take 
sides. Nevertheless, we can conclude that Taleq&ni’s understanding of 
Islam was so close to the Mojahedin’s view that they inevitably were drawn 
to each other. At the heart of their relationship lay a common belief in 
the revolutionary nature of Islam and a shared sense of commitment to 
live according to the requirements of its message. Thus despite the differ- 
ences in their educational backgrounds, generations, and revolutionary 
professionalism, Taleqani and the Mojahedin became—each in their dis- 


78 “The late Ayatullah Bihishti recalled that Taleghani often displayed his characteristic 
independence of thought while he served as chairman of the Revolutionary Council, expressing 
views—especially on matters of foreign policy—that differed both from those of the provisional 
government and from those of most members of the Revolutionary Council”; Algar, “Introduction,” 
20, fn. 11. 

7 The inevitability of such a clash was obvious to any observer of modern developments in 
Iran. That Khomeini and the 1. RP. had no confusion concerning this fact and therefore never 
trusted the Mojihedin, is obvious from the title “maz#feg/n” (hypocrites) which they applied 
to the Mojihedin. The Moj&hedin, on the other hand, were also quite aware of the inevitability 
of a clash with Khomeini, but did not wish it to be imposed on them prematurely. See Rajavi's 
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DAVID ROBERTS AND THE IDEOLOGY OF IMPERIALISM 


Among the factors that shaped British ideas about the Middle East dur- 
ing the Victorian period was the work of the Scottish artist David Roberts. 
The sketches which he drew during a visit to Egypt and Syria from 24 
September 1838 to 23 May 1839 served as the basis for 247 tinted litho- 
graphs, published in London by F. G. Moon serially in 41 parts and then 
in six folio volumes between 1841 and 1849, as well as for several water 
colors and over 55 oil paintings of which 31 were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy between 1840 and 1861. 

It was the lithographs that had the greatest impact. The two three- 
volume sets into which they were bound, entitled 74e Ho/y Land Syria, 
ďdumea and Arabia (hereafter called Hofy Land) and gypt and Nubia 
(hereafter called Agypr ), have been rated as “the most ambitious work 
ever published in England with lithographed plates.”! Its advance sub- 
scribers included the Queen, the Prime Minister, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Duke of Wellington, and 630 other notables; and it was 
rapturously reviewed by the critics. An octavo monochrome edition fol- 
lowed in 1855-56 and reproductions of individual prints appeared in many 
forms. These vivid views of unfamiliar lands were “extremely popular 
and established Roberts as one of the most celebrated British artists of the 
day.”? They also established in many people's minds impressions of what 
the Middle East was like, and may well have fostered, or simply rein- 
forced, attitudes regarding its inhabitants that were politically significant. 

The possibility of a relationship between the Roberts prints and the 
ideology of imperialism is suggested by the writings of Edward W. Said. 
His argument that British and French “Orientalists” characterized Arabs 
in such a way as to facilitate subsequent efforts to legitimate European 
dominion over them rests on what has been mzzíten about the “Orient,” 
and gives no attention to +/swa/representations.* Some of his notions 
have been applied to French paintings by Linda Nochlin, but the closest 
approach to such an analysis of Roberts’s work is a study by Kenneth 


1 Michael Twyman, Z/4ography 1800-50 (London, 1970), 220 

2 William Hardie, Scottish Painting 1837 to the Present (London, 1990), 25. For similar 
assessments of the popularity of the prints, see Martin Hardie, Wa/er-Co/our Painting in 
4Avitatn, 3 vols. (London, 1968), IN: 181; Edward Lucie-Smith, “The British in Egypt,” Art zod 
Artists, no. 200 (1983): 4; Jane Quigley, Zrout and Roberts (London, 1926), 137-39; Graham 
Reynolds, “British Artists Abroad V: Roberts in Spain, Egypt and Palestine,” Geographica! 
Magazine 21 (1949): 393. 

2 See Edward W. Said, Orientalism (London, 1978) 
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Bendiner that focuses on social and religious themes and does not di- 
rectly address the ideological issue.* This paper offers a comprehensive 
and systematic examination of how David Roberts perceived and por- 
trayed Arabs, with a view to determining whether he might have con- 
tributed to a “cultural conditioning” that was favorable to British 
imperialism in the Middle East. 

The data for such an investigation are principally the lithographed 
prints, the journal which the artist kept throughout his stay in the East, 
and his correspondence. Also pertinent are the descriptive texts or letter- 
press published with the lithographs, for they too expressed his thoughts— 
although not always. George Croly, who was employed to write the texts 
for Holy Land incorporated excerpts from the journal in his essays, but 
rejected some of Roberts’s suggestions. William Brockedon, author of the 
letterpress for 4gyp¢ was more compliant; indeed, Roberts questioned 
whether he had “given one origina’ sdea—let alone any original matter— 
but what I have furnished him with.”5 

Roberts seems at first glance to be an unlikely producer of politically 
relevant images. Although he followed British politics closely and was a 
keen supporter of the Whigs, he was not a political activist. One evening 
in Cairo while reflecting on political developments at home he affirmed: 
“But with politics they say we artists have nothing to do. With all my 
heart be it so.”® 

Moreover, Roberts was essentially a topographical artist specializing 
in the detailed, accurate representation of architecture and landscape. 
Neither his interest nor his talent lay primarily in the drawing of human 
figures. He did introduce people into all but eight of the 247 lithographs, 
but most often as nothing more than distant and indistinct accessories. 
Indeed, clear facial features can be distinguished in only 43 pictures and 
in over half of these the faces lack personality or expression. In no more 
than 20 scenes can it be said that individuals are the dominant element. 


* See Linda Nochlin, “The Imaginary Orient,” Ar¢ ín America 7) (1983): 118-31, 187-91; 
Kenneth Bendiner, “David Roberts in the Near East: Social and Religious Themes,” Art History 
6 (1983): 67-81. 

5 David Roberts to Henry Bicknell, 9 June 1848, National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh 
(hereafter NLS), ACC 7723, Box I. I am grateful to the authorities of the National Library of 
Scotland for permission to quote extracts from Roberts's letters and from the manuscript of his 
“Eastern Journal.” 

6 “Roberts' Journal in Egypt 1838" (hereafter “RJB”), 19 Jan. 1839, 183, NLS, ACC 7723, Box 
Il. This is the first of two volumes of his “Eastern Journal,” the second being “Roberts’ Journal 
in Syria 1839" (hereafter “RJS”), also NLS, ACC 7723, Box II. Both were transcribed in ink by 
his daughter, Christine, from the original pencil version of which only a small fragment remains. 
There are several insertions in pencil by Roberts himself. See Helen Guiterman, Derid Roberts 
RA. 1796-1864, 34 ed. (London, 1986), 6-7. 
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Roberts sketched in the figures for artistic reasons. They frequently 
served to provide scale, emphasizing by contrast the colossal size of the 
Pharaonic monuments or the grandeur of the Sinai hills. Sometimes their 
function was to focus the viewer's gaze towards a certain object. In other 
cases they had a balancing effect. Moreover, their costumes provided 
bright color to relieve the dullness of sand and stone. Often the figures 
added an element of human interest, animating the scene and rendering it 
more picturesque. ” 

Art critics have differed in their assessment of Roberts’ figures. Some 
have found them to be cleverly introduced and subtly posed, while to 
others they have seemed to be obtrusive and lifeless. For a political analy- 
sis, however, what is important is not so much the artistic merits of the 
figures as the traits they suggest for those represented and the attitudes 
towards them that they might engender in the viewer. 

“Orientalists” are said to have sharply distinguished Arabs from Euro- 
peans, depicting “them” as altogether alien—“the Other” —separated from 
“us” by differences that were absolute and inherent. Such a dichotomy, it 
is argued, blocked a consciousness of common humanity and rendered 
“their” subjection to “our” rule more readily justifiable. 

Roberts was certainly impressed by the otherness of what he encoun- 
tered. Indeed, in Egypt he repeatedly described himself as “bewildered” 
by the multiplicity of unusual sights. Some passages in his journal suggest 
that he was interested in the people simply as exotic subjects for his sketch- 
book, regarding them as nothing more than adjuncts of an extraordinary 
scene to be captured with pencil and brush. He repeatedly exclaimed 
that they were “picturesque.” 

There are other passages, however, which indicate that he regarded 
Arabs as fellow human beings who elicited his sympathy and whose odd 
and sometimes irritating behavior was understandable. He occasionally 
tried to see things through their eyes and pointed to similarities between 
them and Englishmen. For example, when prevented from completing a 
sketch by the press of onlookers at Asyitit, he wrote: 


And yet I do not know they were worse than other towns would 
have been under the same circumstances. Fancy an Arab in an En- 
glish country town. Would the people behave better? I fear not 
especially if that Arab was employed in a way that they could not 
conceive what he was doing. The employment I was engaged on 
was as much to them as if the said Arab were to spread his carpet 
and go to prayers which is their custom 5 or 6 times a day. This 


7 See Briony Llewellyn, “Roberts's Pictures of the Near East,” in Zeri Roberts, eds. Helen 
Guiterman and Briony Llewellyn (Oxford and London, 1986), 77-81. 
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would be to the bumpkins of an English village as incomprehen- 
sible a proceeding as that I was engaged in was to the people here. 


Most of Roberts’s pictures certainly convey the impression of other- 
ness. Whatever the location, the people are always dressed in unfamiliar 
costumes and are frequently engaged in strange occupations. Very few of 
the lithographs emphasize the humanity of his subjects and evoke feelings 
of identification or compassion. Some consider this to be particularly true 
of “The Letter Writer, Cairo” (4g7p¢ III, 31), which shows an anxious 
woman, identified in the letterpress as a Copt, dictating to a scribe.? Touch- 
ing human qualities are also apparent in “Group of Nubians at Wady 
Kardassy” (&gypć II, 3), which shows one person consoling another; and 
in “Pyramids of Geezeh, From the Nile” (4gyp¢ I, 3), which shows a man 
playfully embracing a child. Only the last of these three features a Mus- 
lim Arab, however. 

“Orientalists” are also charged with having presented those about whom 
they wrote as a generalized collectivity whose members were essentially 
similar to each other and lacked the personal identities that would have 
provided a basis for sympathetic attitudes towards them and for treating 
them as equals. 

Roberts was struck by differences between the Egyptians and other 
Middle Easterners, comparing them unfavorably in his journal with the 
Turks, the Nubians, the Bedouins, the Druzes, and the Maronites; but he 
failed to differentiate among the people within each of these groups. Most 
of his pictures reflect that failure. This is especially true of those con- 
taining figures that are far away or crowded together; they usually look 
more like identical devices for displaying costumes than discrete and real 
human beings. A conspicuous aspect of the pictures in which people are 
the central focus is that so few of them—only six in fact—portray Egyp- 
tians. The artist’s treatment of those whom he disliked was not to depict 
their negative characteristics explicitly, but to marginalize them or deny 
them individuality. 

The ideology of imperialism maintained that Arabs were inferior and 
that this circumstance gave the superior Europeans not only a right but 
also an obligation to rule over them for their own good. This inferiority 
had several specific dimensions which appeared in the stereotype of Ar- 
abs that had been constructed by Western writers.!° They were held, in 


8 “RJE,” 13 Dec. 1838, 139. 

°? Katherine Sim, Devid Roberts R.A., 1796-1864: A Biography (London, 1984), 156; Peter 
A. Clayton, Qevid Roberts’ Lgypt (London, 1986), 5. 

10 For discussions of this stereotype, see Said, 26, 38-42, 201-08; Norman Daniel, /s/2m, 
Surope and kmpire (Edinburgh, 1966), xvi, 6, 17-18; Leila Ahmed, werd W. Lene (London, 
1978), 85; Sari Nasir, 7e Arabs and the Anglish, 2d ed. (London, 1979), 64-66, 188; Rana 
Kabbant, Surqpe’s Myths of Orient: Devise and Rule (London, 1988), 6, 39-41. 
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the first instance, to be incapable of governing themselves satisfactorily, 
as demonstrated by the fact that their rulers were despotic, corrupt, and 
inefficient. 

Roberts clearly saw Muhammad ‘Ali as an absolute ruler and was much 
distressed by certain oppressive features of his regime. The artist soon 
concluded that he was generally disliked by ordinary Egyptians and at- 
tributed this principally to the conscription system. In one of the Nile 
villages he found that “nearly all the men” had cut off their right forefin- 
gers “to avoid serving as soldiers.” In Cairo he came across “a group of 
Arabs in a chain of iron collars,” and was “much surprised” to learn that 
they were “conscripts” rather than convicts.!! In Syria, he saw men being 
manacled and thrust into a dungeon until they could be transported to 
Egypt for military service, and observed the distress of women whose 
brothers and husbands had been taken away. 

Roberts was also upset by the harsh treatment of prisoners. Near Luxor 
he encountered a dozen of them in chains on the way to Sanaar where 
they would be forced to labor in the gold mines, and deduced from the 
reaction of the local inhabitants that the transit of such a group was a 
frequent occurrence. He was reminded of Muhammad “Ali's ruthlessness 
when he passed the spot at the Citadel where the “Mamalukes were butch- 
ered in cold blood”; he believed “they richly deserved their fate although 
we shudder at the means taken.”!? Roberts himself was treated very cor- 
dially by Muhammad ‘Ali’s subordinates, acting on instructions. The Gov- 
ernor of Cairo gave him permission to paint inside its mosques, making 
him the first non-Muslim to be granted that privilege, on condition that he 
wear Turkish dress and not use brushes made of hog bristles; and assigned 
a janissary to protect him. Local officials regularly invited him to share 
coffee and pipes and often took steps to facilitate his travel. At Aswan the 
Bey who commanded the Pasha’s paddle-steamer said that Muhammad 
‘Ali had ordered him “to give us all the assistance in his power.” The 
Governor of Jerusalem furnished guides, guards, and horses for a trip to 
the Dead Sea and Bethlehem; he offered the roof of his own house as a 
place from which to sketch. He told the artist that Muhammad ‘Ali “in 
every letter to him expressed his particular desire that the utmost atten- 
tion should be shewn to Europeans but particularly the English, and that 
he was fearful that his utmost exertions fell far short of the wishes of his 
Highness.” !3 

Despite the despotism, Roberts believed that there was something to 
be said in Muhammad ‘Ali’s favor. At the end of his stay in Syria, the 
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artist credited him with having rendered that country as well as Egypt 
“comparatively safe” for travelers, and concluded that his subjects “are 
better off than they were under the Sultan.” Moreover, he believed that 
“there is much allowance to be made for the Pasha for the wretched tools 
he has had to employ.”* 

Roberts’s favorable impression was strengthened when Muhammad 
‘Ali granted him an audience at the palace in Alexandria on the way home. 
The artist; joined by the British Consul and Lt. Thomas Waghorn who 
were seeking support for the development of the Overland Route to India 
across Egypt, found the reception “most cordial” and “unpretending” ac- 
cording to his account as quoted in the text for “Interview with Mehemet 
Ali in His Palace at Alexandria” (4gyp~¢, HI, 1). In this picture the Pasha 
looks not only cordial but also sagacious and even benevolent. No litho- 
graph depicts oppression explicitly, although the letterpress informed the 
viewer that the woman who appears so anxious in “The Letter Writer, 
Cairo” (Agypé III, 31) may be dictating a message to someone “torn per- 
haps from her by the hated and cruel conscription.” 

Roberts made no reference in his writings to corrupt or inefficient 
behavior on the part of government agents. He was evidently impressed, 
however, by how much Egyptians suffered from corruption, for he pro- 
duced a picture which portrays a corrupt official in action— although this 
would not be apparent without benefit of its text. “A Group at the En- 
trance of the Temple of Amun at Goorna, Thebes” (4gyp74 II, 10) features 
eight large figures engaged in discussion. At the center is a man with a 
decidedly dissolute countenance. He was identified by the letterpress as 
a functionary of the central government who is visiting a village “to col- 
lect tribute, or to listen to complaints of maladministration” and who “is 
ready to decide, not so much upon the justice of the case submitted to 
him, as to arguments accompanied by bribes.” Such visits were said to be 
“characteristic of law, or the abuse of it in Egypt.” 

The apologists for imperialism argued that the Arabs needed Euro- 
pean rule not only to provide better government but also to promote their 
economic development and social progress, and referred to several addi- 
tional shortcomings featured in the Western stereotype of them to support 
this contention. Thus Arabs were reputed to be indolent, deficient in 
initiative and perseverance, and undependable. Roberts’s experiences led 
him to agree with this attribution. He was exasperated by what struck 
him as the laziness and unreliability of most of his employees. The crew- 
men whom he hired for his Nile voyage slept too much and had to be 
constantly coaxed or coerced to pull the oars. He had frequent rows with 
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his captain over whether they should stop for a rest. In Cairo he dis- 
charged his personal servant and at Nablus was “obliged to apply the 
coorbach [whip]’ to another because they were so negligent. 15 

The /e/z4vp cultivating the fields near Abydos struck him as lethar- 
gic; he reported that “the morning wind was fresh and bracing at least to 
me but it seemed to have the very opposite effect upon them.” The mer- 
chants in the bazaars also seemed to lack energy as they simply sat and 
smoked and waited for customers. At Bellaroch he wrote of “being fol- 
lowed as usual by a troop of idlers.” He estimated that Cairo “contains 
more idle people than any place of its size in this world.” Towards the 
end of his journey, he asserted that the harsh methods of Muhammad ‘Ali 
were understandable, given the “natural indolence” of his subjects. !6 

The great majority of the people in the lithographs are indeed por- 
trayed as idle—apparently doing nothing more vigorous than day-dream- 
ing, contemplating their surroundings, conversing, smoking, or strolling. 

There are some pictures which show Arabs at work—herding goats, 
drawing or transporting water, loading camels and donkeys, operating ir- 
rigation devices, hauling in nets, setting sails or pulling oars, weaving, 
carrying goods, and offering items for sale. However, even these scenes 
suggest passivity and docility, for the workers seem to be engaged in the 
performance of routine tasks which require little assertiveness. More- 
over, none of the jobs appears terribly onerous; there are no peasants toil- 
ing in the fields or laborers conveying heavy loads, forms of work that 
Roberts described graphically in his journal. !7 

Slothfulness is implied by pictures of poorly maintained buildings in 
Cairo, although the artist depicted them as in better condition than they 
actually were according to his written account. A few of the commercial 
and residential structures appear shabby, but only slightly so. Roberts 
referred in his journal to visiting “an old mansion... now all in ruins,” 
but the portion of what is presumably that residence that is shown in 
“Entrance to a Private Mansion, Cairo” (4gyp7¢ III, 32) is in no such state. 
Of the dozen or so mosques within the city that are drawn in detail, only 
the Mosque of Sultan Hassan seems in need of repair and even there the 
signs of neglect are not extensive (“Interior of the Mosque of the Sultan 
Hassan” and “Grand Entrance to the Mosque of the Sultan Hassan,” 4gyp/ 
II, 8 and 22), although Roberts described it as “ruinous and dilapidated” 
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and wrote that “like every other mosque as well as the city itself it is fast 
falling into decay.”!® 

Another element of the negative stereotype was that the Arabs lived 
in miserable conditions, having sunk into poverty, filth, and disease un- 
der the existing system. Roberts's journal indicates that he was fully aware 
of and indeed deeply distressed by the squalor around him. As he sailed 
up the Nile he commented repeatedly on the “wretched” and “miserable” 
villages. He found their inhabitants “degraded and abject” and “all wretch- 
edly poor,” and was repeatedly pestered by beggars. Of the inhabitants at 
Edfou he wrote: 


The rags and filth in which they are enveloped absolutely infect 
the air.... Their skin is beastly.... Here I question whether a child 
is washed from the day of its birth and then the face mouth ears and 
eyes are covered with miriads of flies. 


At Asyiit he concluded that “surely in no part of the world is such a 
ragged, dirty, lousy population to be found,” and added that “disease and 
sundry fears of plague” caused him concern.!9 Back in Cairo, he sketched 
in “stinking crowded streets,” sometimes annoyed “by the most filthy 
and impertinent mob in existence” and sometimes depressed. “The heart 
sickens at the sight of so much human misery,” he wrote. As he pro- 
ceeded across Sinai, he rejoiced to have “left all the misery wretchedness 
and vice of Cairo behind.” He was cheered by the “healthy” children who 
greeted him at Hebron, so “superior to the poor unnatural looking chil- 
dren of Egypt.” However, he found many of the Syrian villages to be 
poverty-stricken, and of Jerusalem he wrote: “Surely there cannot be any 
city more wretched.... All is misery.”2! 

There is, however, remarkably little evidence of misery in the Roberts 
prints. There are no beggars. No one is clad in tattered or dirty clothing. 
Rubbish appears in only one scene, “Bazaar in the Street Leading to the 
Mosque of El-Mooristan, Cairo” (Agypé Ill, 24), and then merely as a bit 
of litter. The only fellahin dwellings shown are rather innocuous mud 
huts built on the ruins of Pharaonic temples, too far away to appear as 
“wretched” as Roberts felt them to be. 

No malnourished bodies are to be seen. There is no one obviously 
suffering from blindness or deformity, although several contemporary trav- 
elers commented on the widespread incidence of these disabilities in Egypt. 
Half a dozen of the distant mourners in “Tombs of the Memlooks, Cairo, 
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with an Arab Funeral” (42774 III, 21) were identified as blind by the let- 
terpress, as was one of the patrons in “The Coffee Shop of Cairo” (Agypé 
III, 35), but one looking at these pictures without benefit of the texts would 
not realize that they were visually impaired. 

Arabs were also stereotyped as uncivilized and unprogressive. Rob- 
erts found support for this claim in the contrast between present condi- 
tions in Egypt and its glorious past. As he observed the inhabitants of 
Abydos, he “could not help... thinking how civilization has been swept 
as it were from the ground which it once adorned... and man himself 
has again descended to merely a state above barbarism.”*2 He deplored 
the modern Arabs’ lack of appreciation and respect for the ancient archi- 
tectural achievements. His pictures of the crude hovels atop the Phara- 
onic temples are indicative of Arab barbarism, as are those of unconcerned 
Syrians amidst the classic remains of Baalbec. This point was made ex- 
plicit in some of the texts. The letterpress for “The Circular Temple, 
Baalbec” (Ho/y Land Il, 38), for example, asserted that “the wild inhabit- 
ants have but little value for ruins beyond their iron and limestone.” 

This aspect of the stereotype emphasized the Arabs’ stubborn attach- 
ment to traditional ways of doing things. Roberts was impressed by their 
“hatred of all innovation,”** and depicted that characteristic most point- 
edly by showing their continued use of primitive irrigation devices.” The 
letterpress disparaged such practice, describing one of these devices, known 
as the shadouf and shown in “Ruins of Luxor from the Southwest” (gypi 
I, 15), as “a source of excessive labour and waste of energy to the fellahs,” 
and another, shown in “Persian Water Wheel, Used for Irrigation in Nubia” 
(4zgypé Yl, 9), as a “clumsy apparatus” moved by bullocks unlike Euro- 
pean devices which cleverly harnessed the power of the river itself. There 
are no scenes of Muhammad ‘Ali’s modernizing developments, although 
Roberts observed at least one of these—an ambitious project to improve 
one of Cairo’s principal squares. 

The Western stereotype also characterized Arabs as dishonest, rapa- 
cious, and violent. Roberts repeatedly encountered such behavior. While 
moored one night early in his voyage up the Nile, his servant's clothes 
were stolen. The crew were “arrant thieves” he wrote; “anything in the 
shape of eatables is considered a lawful prey along shore.” Near Korosco 
one of the boatmen was badly beaten by villagers who accused him of 
robbery, and this retribution sparked an affray in which women as well as 
men were struck with staves. Moreover, the artist was convinced that his 
crew unnecessarily prolonged the voyage in order to extract additional 
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wages from him. Back in Cairo, he soon came to regard his personal ser- 
vant as “such a thorough rogue I can believe him in nothing,”*5 and dis- 
charged him after several possessions had disappeared. 

As Roberts set out for Syria he expressed relief to be parting from 
“the dishonest, thieving,... rascally... Egyptians.” Shortly, however, 
he discovered that the Bedouins who had been engaged as escorts across 
Sinai had deceived him by loading some of the camels with corn intended 
for use as seed rather than as food en route. He was refused entry to 
Petra until he had paid tribute to a tribe that claimed to be its guardians. 
His party was then robbed twice, and Roberts suspected his “protectors” 
of collusion with the thieves. This experience prompted him to tell his 
friend, D. R. Hay, that the expression “his hand against any man and the 
hand of any man against him” was “literally the case” so far as Arabs 
were concerned. ?” 

On the whole, however, Roberts was favorably impressed by the se- 
curity that he enjoyed on his journey, and by the orderly fashion in which 
the Bedouins managed intra-tribal affairs. 

There are no illustrations of robbery or violence in any of the litho- 
graphs. The possibility of disorder is suggested by the presence of armed 
civilians in several pictures. “Group of Nubians at Wady Kardassy” (gypi 
II, 3) gives a close-up view of men bearing spears, shields, and swords; 
but they appear to be displaying these weapons, not brandishing them. A 
long knife and a matchlock rifle are carried by the large central figure in 
“Arabs of the Desert” (4a/y Land IIL, 2), but his bearing is not threaten- 
ing. Arabs are holding spears or rifles in other scenes, both Egyptian and 
Syrian, but in a relaxed manner. 

The letterpress for “The Site of Petra” (o/y Land, Ill, 19) identified it 
as the location where Roberts and his companions were “plundered,” and 
its inhabitants were said to be “the savage and the robber” in the text for 
“Ruins of a Triumphal Arch, Petra” (o/y Zand Ill, 13); but all the pic- 
tures of Petra portray it as an entirely tranquil place. Moreover, Roberts 
provides in “Conference of the Arabs” (o/y Land, Il, 14) a representa- 
tion of an episode he observed at Petra in which a group is disposing peace- 
fully of a charge of theft against one of their number, although the viewer 
would not realize what was happening without benefit of the letterpress. 

Additionally, there was, according to the stereotype, a strong streak of 
brutality in the Arab character. A dramatic manifestation of this trait was 
the practice of slavery. Roberts observed several aspects of the slave trade 
and on occasion expressed outrage at what he saw. The multi-racial slave 
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market in Alexandria was “peculiarly disgusting... altogether a sicken- 
ing sight”; to his daughter, Christine, he wrote: “I left it proud that I 
belonged to a nation who had abolished slavery.”78 At Aswan he observed 
a collection of black slaves, most of whom appeared “ill and sickly” and 
two “in the last stage of consumption.” The slave dealer was a “brutal 
looking fellow.” Farther upriver he found villagers fearful of raids by 
“these inhuman trafficers in flesh and blood.” At Asyiit, a boat transport- 
ing slaves to Cairo moored alongside his craft. Its commander was “a 
hoary old villain,” and the artist regretted not knowing enough Arabic “to 
tell him the abhorence in which we English hold his occupation.”?9 

However, Roberts’s outrage was tempered by the belief that the slaves’ 
situation was not altogether deplorable and by a tendency to see them 
primarily as artistic subjects. His comment on encountering a boat filled 
with slaves at Boulak was that some were “perfect models in form.” He 
found the female slaves in the market at Asyiit to be “sleek and plump,” 
and was impressed that they “giggle so much at our dress.” The male slaves 
evoked only the comment that their “features... might pass for Grecian.” 
He had an opportunity to observe at length and to sketch the female slaves 
in the boat that tied up beside his. This led him to reflect that “with the 
exception of slaves being torn away from their friends, bad enough of 
itself God knows, the trade seems unaccompanied by any of the horrors 
of the same trade... on the Western coast of Africa.” Some of these 
women he found “beautifully formed with fine expressive countenances.” 
Several “tittered” and were “much amused” by his appearance. All seemed 
“well fed” with rice that was “clean and wholesome. ”30 

In his more sensitive moments, Roberts felt that a repellent brutality 
pervaded Egyptian society. Almost a month after returning to Cairo, he 
wrote: 


In this accumulation of human suffering there appears to be no 
sympathy. In a country where all are slaves man seems to sink into 
a brute. Self-preservation is the rule of all and he who is highest 
oppresses all who are immediately under him and so on in succes- 
sion. The lowest addresses his superior with the most abject humil- 
ity whilst he rules those under him “with a rod of iron. ”3! 


The artist made no attempt to depict such relationships, but there are 
three slave scenes among the lithographs. The first, “Slave Boat on the 
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Nile” (4¢yp4 I, 4), is based on the sketch made at Asyūț; it shows female 
slaves huddled together in an open boat so far away that their faces are 
indistinct. The second, “Abyssinian Slaves at Korti” (Agyp7¢ I, 27), gives a 
closer view of seven slaves and a slave-dealer; the former do not appear to 
be ill or mistreated, but the latter looks decidedly evil. The third, “A 
Group in the Slave Market in Cairo” (44 IIL, 27), shows 15 female 
slaves and seven men. Two of the women are smiling and three are sleep- 
ing, and one of the men, evidentlythe dealer, has a sinister appearance. 
In none of these scenes are chains or iron collars or whips to be seen, nor 
do any of the slaves appear to be in great distress. 

That women occupied a thoroughly debased position in Arab society 
was another component of the negative stereotype. It held that they were 
confined or concealed, were required to perform laborious tasks, and were 
regarded as sensual creatures who existed primarily to gratify the sexual 
appetites of men. 

Roberts was impressed by evidence that seemed to corroborate some 
of these claims. Arab women “envelope themselves from head to foot,” 
he wrote. At Asyiit, he watched young girls unloading heavy stones from 
a boat under the direction of supervisors who “use their sticks with mod- 
eration.” Such “ wozaual labour,” as he termed it, evoked no expression 
of sympathy; he commented simply that the girls were “of the finest 
forms... and... appear happy.” Along the banks of the river he was 
struck by the posture of the young women; they were “exquisitely made, 
with no bend in their backs from the constant custom of carrying heavy 
loads on their heads they often remind one of the graceful models of the 
Greeks.” At a large construction project back in Cairo, he observed hun- 
dreds of workers, “principally girls,” carrying stones, earth, and mortar; 
the “taskmasters” there “use the whip most unsparingly.”. Now he was 
moved to write: 


Wretched is the lot of the poor labourers. . .. How travellers can visit 
this country... without bestowing a thought on the misery and sad 
suffering around them is to me most extraordinary.... Look at the 
condition to which the fairer and lovelier portion of our race is here 
degraded— whilst this continues man must always be a stranger to 
every noble and tender feeling which can tend to humanize and ame- 
liorate the mental and more heavenly part of our nature. 32 


He attended performances by the famous ghawazees (female danc- 
ers), first at Thebes. “Much has been written of these girls... but noth- 
ing comes up to the real scene,” he reported. However, his account made 
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no reference to the exposed breasts and lascivious movements that had 
captivated previous European travelers. Only three of the six were “good 
dancers,” he thought; one was “elegant in person and equally graceful in 
her dancing with one of the most expressive countenances I ever beheld.” 
Later in Cairo he made sketches of such dancers on two occasions, but 
then wrote: “I have become tired and disgusted with them. ”33 

His pictures certainly convey the impression that Arab women were 
subordinate. Their confinement is suggested by the fact that they appear 
in only 57 of the lithographs, less than a quarter of those that contain 
human figures, and in little more than a third of those in which facial 
features are clearly delineated. In the Egyptian scenes they are generally 
shown as veiled and fully shrouded in black. 

A dozen pictures depict women filling pots with water or carrying them 
on their heads. Two show female goatherds. In three scenes women are 
preparing or serving food, and in 14 they are tending children. There are 
no views of women doing hard physical labor or suffering harsh treatment. 

Nor does Roberts exploit the erotic theme so dear to French painters 
of Arab life. There is one decorously romantic scene, “Baalbec from the 
Fountain” (o/y Land I1, 1). It offers a vision of five women at leisure 
in an idyllic setting; two of them are playing stringed instruments as a 
peacock rests nearby. There are no bath or harem views. Moreover, the 
femininity of the enslaved women is not stressed. The figures in the 
slave boat are so indistinct and so positioned that their gender is not evi- 
dent. The bodies of the women in the Cairo slave market are fully cov- 
ered. The black slaves at Korti are naked from the waist up, but the 
effect is hardly titillating. There is a picture of two dancers, “The 
Ghawazees, or Dancing Girls of Cairo” (&gypć III, 37), but their poses 
are not seductive. The breasts of one are partially revealed, but no bare 
legs or torsos are to be seen. Only one figure in all of the lithographs 
seems the least bit voluptuous, and that is a bare-breasted young African 
woman who stands with arms folded in “Fountain of the Virgin, Naza- 
reth” (Ho/ Lead 1, 28).Islam was presented in the stereotype of the 
Arabs as an altogether false religion which justified despotism, slavery, 
and the subjugation of women; fostered bigotry, superstition, and 
fanatacism; and obstructed progress. 

Roberts gained little understanding or even knowledge of the tenets of 
Islam, but was able to observe its external features. Some of these, such 
as the muezzin’s call and the manner of praying, he described matter-of- 
factly in his journal; but he could not resist a gibe when explaining how a 
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Muslim performed his ablutions, speculating that “the rest of his body 
probably had not touched water since he came into the world.” 

The artist was quite favorably impressed by the care Muslims devoted 
to the maintainence of their burial places; “a delightful sight to meet with 
in any country,” he wrote, for “it proved the existence of the finest feel- 
ings.”°5 He was most enthusiastic about some of the older structures that 
had been inspired by the Muslims’ faith, especially the Sultan Hassan 
mosque in Cairo, remarking that he considered it “not surpassed in point 
of magnitude and the exquisite beauty of its arabesques by any building 
in existence, St. Peter’s excepted.”*© 

Other aspects of Islam elicited negative comments. Contemporary 
Muslim art and architecture he deemed “most tawdry and contemptible.” 
Funeral processions lacked the dignity which he considered appropriate, 
with pallbearers “jostling against each other... half-running... talking 
and screaming.”°? He was upset by “so much bigotry” when he was warned 
to depart forthwith from a mosque in Cairo after he had knelt to examine a 
covering that was being embroidered for the Prophet’s tomb. “Had it been 
known,” he wrote in the text for “Interior of the Mosque of the Sultan El 
Ghoree” (Zgypć III, 36), “that that sacred drapery had been polluted by the 
touch of an unbeliever—a dog of a Christian—and had I been caught it is 
horrid to reflect on what might have been my punishment.” 

He saw fanatacism in the celebration surrounding the departure of the 
caravan bearing the sacred cloth to Mecca. In his journal, he described 
the ‘remarkable antics” of the dervishes, some of whom were “in such a 
state of religious phrensy or delerium that the foam poured from their 
mouths’; others had thrust “iron skewers” through various parts of their 
bodies. A later encounter with a fellah stranded in Syria while attempting 
the pilgrimage to Mecca led Roberts to term the hajj “a fool's errand” and 
to add that “the infatuation which possesses every Mahomedan to per- 
form this journey becomes almost a kind of insanity. "38 

He considered Islam largely responsible for what seemed to him to 
be the degeneracy of the Middle East. Following his voyage to Upper 
Egypt, he told his daughter that his heart had “sickened” as he had ob- 
served the remains of once “splendid cities” that were now “deserted and 
lonely, or reduced by misgovernment and the barbarism of the Moslem 
creed, to a state as savage as the wild animals by which they are sur- 
rounded.”%? A month in Cairo led him to express the fervent hope that 
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“the days of the Moslem creed are rapidly drawing to a close,” as other 
travelers had predicted, “for it is,” he said, “indeed the religion of barbar- 
ism.” By the time he reached Jerusalem, he was convinced that Islam 
was “fast hastening to its fall,” and asserted that it “has invariably in- 
volved its followers in wretchedness and misery and seems as if allowed 
by the Almighty as a scourge.” As he mused before the temple at Baalbec 
over the changes that had occurred there, he again focused on Islam, 
condemning it as “a creed that could bring the most fruitful and civilized 
portion of the globe into worse than barbarism.”*° These highly critical 
ideas found expression in the essay that introduced the Egyptian litho- 
graphs and, more subtly, in some of the texts. 

However, there is no denigration of Islam in the pictures themselves 
except insofar as decaying mosques carry negative connotations.“ A Mus- 
lim funeral is portrayed as a rather sedate affair. Nothing in any of the 
lithographs suggests bigotry, superstition, or fanatacism. There are no 
views of the dervishes or other participants in the departure ceremony. 

Indeed, several pictures convey favorable impressions of Islam. There 
are three mosque interiors (4g7y7¢ III, 8, 20, and 36) which portray the 
worshipers listening attentively to the imam as he expounds the Qur’an, 
praying solemnly, conversing soberly, and generally behaving in a digni- 
fied and devout fashion. These figures evoke respect. The architecture 
itself, in both interior and exterior mosque scenes, evokes admiration, but 
for Muslims of an earlier era. 

Taken together, it is clear that the Roberts lithographs do not provide 
an entirely accurate record of what Egypt and Syria were like in 1838-39. 
They offer instead a selective, simplified, and even distorted version of 
reality. 

Partly this was due to the artist’s failure to perceive some aspects of 
that reality or to be impressed by what he did see. Although he had a 
sharp eye for architectural detail,he lacked the skills of a trained cultural 
anthropologist. Moreover, he began his journey with little knowledge of 
the Middle East since its Islamization. He was blinded to some extent by 
preconceptions derived from 74e Thousand and One Nightsand accounts 
by eighteenth and nineteenth-century travelers. The day he first entered 
Cairo, he exclaimed: “I found exactly what I had expected.” 
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His perception also suffered from the limited nature of his relations 
with Arabs. He was among them for only eight months, and during that 
period he was constantly on the move except for the six and a half weeks 
that he spent in Cairo. The only Arabs with whom he had extended 
contact were his employees, but the language barrier prevented much 
communication with them. He had fleeting encounters with officials, 
merchants, souvenir peddlers, beggars, peasants, and urban idlers. The 
only Arab with whom he developed a close friendship was Hanafee Ismail 
Effendi, a young Christian in the service of Muhammad ‘Ali who had 
been educated and converted in Britain and who served as interpreter on 
the Syrian trip. From him Roberts learned something about Arab cus- 
toms and beliefs. 

But among the features of the actual scene which do not appear in the 
pictures are several that were certainly perceived by Roberts and indeed 
impressed him greatly. A striking fact is that these omissions serve to 
reduce the extent to which his images of Arabs correspond to the negative 
stereotype of them that was to be embraced by the imperialist ideologues. 

Some of these omissions resulted from Roberts's experiences on the 
spot. He was disinclined to portray the despotic aspects of Egyptian gov- 
ernment because he was so favorably impressed by the cordial treatment 
accorded him by Muhammad ‘Ali and his subordinates; by the Pasha’s 
accomplishments, particularly establishing a degree of order that enabled 
Roberts to travel throughout Egypt and Syria in relative safety; and by the 
Pasha’s willingness to facilitate British communication with India across 
Egypt. 

Some resulted from Roberts’s religious values. His Calvinism was 
doubtless a factor in his disinclination to portray women in an erotic fash- 
ion and probably tempered his treatment of Islam which, although a false 
religion in his eyes, was at least strongly opposed to idolatry and glittering 
ceremony. 

Some resulted from his artistic principles. His commitment to the 
Picturesque led him to exclude the harsher as well as the modernizing 
aspects of the reality he observed. His unsentimental portrayal of slaves 
has been interpreted as an expression of his inclination towards Realism. 

Some resulted from the limitations of the medium that Roberts em- 
ployed and of his own talents. It was difficult to represent in a drawing 
certain faults ascribed to the Arabs, particularly for one who was not highly 
skilled in portraiture. He repeatedly expressed regret over his inability to 
do justice to those he observed and wished that David Wilkie, an artist 
noted for his depiction of people, were present to record the scene. 


4 Bendiner, 73. 
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Moreover, it was difficult for him to draw individuals in a detailed 
and sensitive fashion because in some places they were unwilling to pose 
for him, and in others there was too much congestion and confusion. Of- 
ten crowds of onlookers interfered with his work. After attempting to 
sketch in Asyit, he complained of being “mobbed before, behind, on ev- 
ery side and even from above for the tops of the houses were lined with 
living, shouting, screaming beings.”** Conditions in Cairo were similar. 
One episode he described in the text for “Bazaar in the Street Leading to 
the Mosque of El-Mooristan, Cairo” (4gyp4 III, 24) as follows: 


It [this bazaar] is crowded by such an endless throng, that to under- 
take to make a drawing there is disheartening, for you are not only 
liable to jostling and interruption, but the crowd, ignorant of what 
you are doing, are not so much disposed to interrupt you from 
curiosity as from hatred and dislike to a Frank, which they would 
willingly shew by gross offence, if they dared. Just as I had finished 
a drawing, a half-sucked orange was thrown from a window above, 
and struck my sketch-book out of my hand.... 


At the festivities surrounding the departure of the caravan bearing the 
tapestry for the Prophet’s tomb, he was not molested but was frustrated 
by the complexity, excitement, and rapidly changing nature of the scene. 
“I had my sketchbook,” he wrote, “but there was so much to gaze on that 
I could do little. ”45 

A major explanation for the omissions is to be found in the motives 
behind Roberts's journey. One was a pure and simple curiosity that had 
been stimulated by his religious upbringing with its strong emphasis on 
Biblical stories and scenes, by his reading of 74e Thousand and One Nights, 
by his painting of the stage sets for a production of “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves” by a traveling company in 1816 and of Mozart's “The Seraglio” at 
Covent Garden ten years later, and by his exposure to the Moorish archi- 
tecture of Spain and to the wonders of Morocco on a trip in 1832-33. 

The journey was also prompted by a creative impulse. It was a quest 
for the stimulation and challenge of exotic subjects, new colors, and a 
different light that would enable Roberts to exercise his talent more fully 
and to produce works of the highest artistic quality for their own sake. 

It was at the same time something like a scientific expedition, for he 
was also attracted to Egypt and Syria by a desire to make an accurate, 
detailed record of the architecture and historic sites to be found there. 
He understood that pictures of the Pharaonic monuments by earlier art- 
ists, particularly those published in the 22-volume Description de / Egypte, 


“ “RJE,” 13 Dec. 1838, 138. 
45 “RJE,” 13 Jan. 1839, 178 
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were inadequate and indeed incorrect in some respects; and he knew that 
there were no drawings at all by Europeans of important Islamic monu- 
ments. Returning to Cairo with the sketches he had made up the Nile, he 
was convinced that they were “not only good but of the greatest interest 
independent of their being mere pictures,” for he had found that the French 
work “conveys no idea of these splendid remains.” As his drawing of that 
city’s mosques proceeded with difficulty, he was buoyed by the belief 
that they too would have documentary value. “Well,” he wrote, “so long 
as they add to the general knowledge already acquired of the various styles 
of architecture exisiting in different ages, ... I am well satisfied.”* 

A fourth and very important consideration that induced Roberts to set 
out for the Middle East was the belief that such an undertaking would be 
financially rewarding.*” He realized that artists needed to work with fresh 
and novel subject matter to attract buyers. He also realized that there had 
developed among the British public a strong interest in Egypt and Syria, 
arising from a fascination with the ruins of ancient civilizations and Bibli- 
cal sites, an appreciation of the growing economic and strategic impor- 
tance of the area, an awareness that tourists might now safely venture 
there, a taste for opulent decoration, and a longing to escape in fantasy 
from the grimness and pressures of an industrialized society. There was 
therefore a strong demand for Middle Eastern views drawn accurately on 
the spot, to which he could respond. He expected to bring back sketches 
that would be the basis for enough paintings, water colors, and lithographs 
to keep him busy for years and to make his fortune. 

Several passages in his journal and letters indicate that he had a canny 
eye for the commercial value of his enterprise. After completing his 
sketches of the Pharaonic monuments, he wrote: “I am the first artist at 
least from England that has yet been here and there is much in this.... 
We shall see what impression they make in England.” As he turned to the 
mosques of Cairo, he claimed to be “about the first professional man who 
has sat down here to make a drawing.”*® He found the “far less known” 
Islamic architecture “extraordinary” and “not less beautiful in its way”; in 
fact, he told Hay, “the generality of people” might well “give it the prefer- 
ence.”*9 As he prepared to depart for Syria, he wrote that he would re- 


46 “RJE,” 20 Dec. 1838, 158; 1 Jan. 1839, 164-65. 

47 For discussion of this motive, see Reynolds, 391-93; Clayton, 4-5; Llewellyn, 73, 76; Patsy 
Campbell, “David Roberts the Painter,” in Artist Adventurer: David Roberts 1796-1864 (Scottish 
Arts Council, 1981), 7; Caroline Bugler, “‘Innocents Abroad’: Nineteenth Century Artists and 
Travellers in the Near East and North Africa,” in Stevens, 27. 

48 “RJE,” 20 Dec. 1838, 158-59; 2 Jan. 1839, 165. 

“ David Roberts to D. R. Hay, 4 Jan. 1839, NLS, MSS 2255, f. 88. 

60 “RJE,” 29 Jan. 1839, 189-90. 
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turn home from there “with one of the richest folios that ever left the 
East” and added: “It is worth the hazard.”*° 

To score a commercial success, Roberts had to produce pictures that 
would sell. Accordingly, he had to bear in mind the beliefs, expectations, 
desires, and tastes of British viewers, both critics and potential buyers. 
His scenes must be appealing, and this need was certainly a major reason 
for some of the disparity between what he observed and what he depicted. 
To some extent his portrayal of Arabs was shaped by the images of them 
which already prevailed in Britain. Moreover, he chose not to include in 
his scenes elements that would be distressing, depressing, or threatening. 
In the interest of marketability he sanitized reality, de-emphasizing or ex- 
cising its harsh, ugly, repugnant aspects—such as oppression, poverty, filth, 
decay, disease, robbery, hard physical labor, and brutality—which might 
make contemplation of the scene less pleasurable or interfere with the 
viewer’s “escape” to a romantic, relaxed, and exotic Orient. 5! 

There is no evidence to indicate that a political motive was at work in 
Roberts’s representation of Arabs, leading him to produce deliberately 
images that would generate support for imperialism. Of course, the possi- 
bility that such an intention was present but unexpressed cannot be dis- 
missed. If so, it was clearly subordinate to and overridden by artistic and 
commercial motives, as well as by judgments derived from his experi- 
ences on the spot, which led him to exclude several aspects of what he 
saw that were consonant with imperialist ideology, as explained above, 
and to include a few that were not, such as a benevolent ruler, present- 
able slaves, and respectable Muslim worshipers. 

Moreover, his decision to include features stressed by the “Oriental- 
ists” can be attributed to factors other than political motivation. The em- 
phasis on the difference between “them” and “us” and on their 
backwardness was due to marketability calculations and specifically the 
demand for exotic scenes. The portrayal of Arabs more often as stock types 
than as individualized human beings was due to the nature of Roberts’s 
artistic skills and priorities. The infrequent representation of Egyptian 
women was due to the limited contribution that their dismal dress could 
make to an attractive picture. The depiction of ruins and groups of idlers 
was in accord with the conventions of the picturesque style. Moreover, if 
people were shown hard at work rather than as passive accessories, they 
might distract the spectator’s attention from the main focus of the picture 
which was typically architectural.Of course, the lithographs could have 


5l For a discussion of the qualities that Victorians found appealing in Egyptian scenes by 
various artists, see Briony Llewellyn, “The Victorian Vision of Egypt.” in Ze /aspiration of 
4gypt: fs Influence oa British Artists, Travellers and Designers 1700-1900, ed. Patrick Connor 
(Brighton, 1983), 118-19. 
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political implications in the absence of a political purpose. The extent to 
which that was actually the case for Victorians, as opposed to those who 
have been stimulated by Edward Said, is indeterminable. No doubt, many 
nineteenth-century viewers saw them simply as pretty or interesting scenes 
and picked up no political message, at least on the conscious level. More- 
over, the image of the Arabs which they convey is somewhat ambiguous 
and does not correspond exactly to the “Orientalist” version. Neverthe- 
less, it seems reasonable to conclude that the effect of Roberts’s prints, on 
balance, was probably to render many of those among his compatriots 
who came to “know” the Middle East through them more inclined to ac- 
cept than to reject the ideological justification for British imperialism there 
that was to be offered by Cromer, Milner, and Balfour. 
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IN THE PRESENCE OF THE MARTYRS: THE 4/am 
IN POPULAR SHIT PIETY 


The central orienting event of Shi‘ religious belief is the martyrdom 
of Husayn, the grandson of Prophet Muhammad.’ Although this event took 
place more than thirteen hundred years ago, it remains a living and present 
tragedy for Shii men and women today. As Peter Chelkowski rightly points 
out, for the believer the martyrdom has “transcended history to become 
metahistory, having acquired cosmic proportions. This places the ‘Ashiira’ 
passion of the imam Husayn at a time that is ‘no time’ and in a space that 
is ‘no space’.”? In other words, the events of Karbala are readily acces- 
sible to modern believers who not only see and react to the tragedy in the 
present tense, but also make sense of their own lives in its reflected light.3 
Mohammed Fazel conveys this well in his recounting of his childhood in 
Bombay, particularly his participation in the Muharram re-enactment of 
the passion of Husayn, otherwise known as the 7/3 Z/ya- 


The drums and cymbals, Zuljenah’s neighing, an occasional glimpse 
of Shimr and the women screaming and squirming in upstairs class- 
room windows like nestling crows at feeding time, would transport 
me to what can best be described as an altered state of conscious- 
ness. As the /#2/va grip tightened on my being, so did the toll of the 
zanjir [flail] on my back. One could easily latch onto a particular 
wail from the storm of sorrow pelting us from the upstairs classrooms. 
The heavier my flagellation, the louder the wail. I was both grieving 
and the object of grief... The “#z/v#was a crucible where Hussain’s 


1 Cf. Gustav von Grunebaum’s comment: “It would be incorrect to say that Husain stands in 
the centre of Shif dogma, but it is unquestionably true that contemplation of his personality and 
fate is the emotional mainspring of the believers’ religious experience. The principal and most 
characteristic festival of the Shi‘a is built around his death, which has made him, in the phrase 
of an early mourner, ‘the bond of reconciliation with God on the Day of Judgement." G. E. von 
Grunebaum, Muhammadan Festivals, rpt. (1951; London: Curzon Press, 1981), 87. 

2 Peter Chelkowski, “Ashira” in 7he Orford Encyclopaedia of the Modern Islamic World 
(henceforth Ox/ard Encyclopaedia ), editor-in-chief John Esposito (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1995), I, 141. Mahmud Ayoub puts it this way: “Every Muharram becomes the month of 
the tragedy of Karbala’ and every ‘Ashdra the day of the martyrdom of Imam Husayn.” 
Mahmud Ayoub, Aevemptrve Suffering in Islam. A Study of the Devotional Aspects of 
Ashar®’ in Twelver ee (The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton Publications, 1978), 149. 

2 There are many sources describing the events of the martyrdom of Husayn and his 
followers. See among others, Ayoub, Aevemptive Suffering, Sayyid Muhammad Rizvi, ed. 
imim Husayn: The Savior af /slam (Richmond, Canada, n.p., 1984), especially the extract 
reproduced from Shaykh al-Mufid’s A7/#6u a//rshdd, translated by 1. K. A. Howard. 
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monumental sorrow and my existential trappings coalesced. My suf- 
fering paled against Hussain’s cataclysmic tragedy. .. 4 


This article deals with Shi ritual and belief with a special focus on 
one of its central icons,5 the %/ez (pl. @4zz ),® literally a “signpost” or 
“flag, ”7 Peter Chelkowski observes that the 9/277 is universally revered, 
being the most important object carried in Muharram ritual processions 
world-wide. ® Conceived as a replica of the battle standard of Husayn, an 
&/am usually represents one of the martyrs of Karbala’, some member of 
the family of the Prophet, or one of the twelve a5 (spiritual leaders). 
In India, these distinctive pieces are an important presence in Shii shrines 
or homes,’ as well as being a component of ritualized practice including 
processions //a/is/ and assemblies /7z/4/is/ commemorating the martyr- 
dom of Husayn and his followers. While there exists some tension in the 
Shii community lest these sacred objects be deified, there is a sense in 
which they transcend the boundary of mere symbolism to become an 
empowering presence for the community of believers. 


4 Mohammed K. Fazel, “The Politics of Passion: Growing up Shia,” Sranian Studies, 21: 
nos. 3-4 (1988), 46. Note that Chelkowski’s observation that the é#/@ drama is unknown in 
India is not precisely true; see Chelkowski, “Ashiiré,” 141-43, Although perhaps assuming a 
different form from the Iranian variety, the te Sivewas clearly—at least for some Indian Muslims— 
an important part of the observance of Muharram. For a brief description of “P/tz# Dalma” as it 
is called in Rajasthan see, Hashmia Kamil, “Karbala and the People of India” in Hed Sead ed. 
Mehdi Nazmi (New Delhi: Abu Talib Academy, 1984), 157-65. For an account of nineteenth 
century /7$/ya enactments in Lucknow, see John J. Pool, Studies in Mohammedanisin 
(Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. , 1892), 89-96. Brief mention of the / S:y# performance 
is also made by Abdul Halim Sharar (1860-1926) i in Lucknow. The Last Phase of an Oriental 
Cu/fure, trans. and ed. E. S. Harcourt and Fakhir Hussain (1875; Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1994), 216 and pessin. I have yet to verify whether or not the 47S/yzis still performed in 
either Bombay or Lucknow. Hyderabad does not, at least to my knowledge, have either a 
history or a contemporary practice of this drama. 

5 The other main Shi‘ icon is the 47 S/yaor sarih —a replica of the tomb of either Husayn or 
one of the martyrs, ŽZnæmsor members of the family of the Prophet. 

6 To ease confusion for English readers of this article I will use the word “/ems” to 
designate the plural. 

7 The literal definition is from J. David-Weill, “ 4/227 in Zhe 4acyclopacaia of {slam, new 
ed., eds. H. A. R. Gibb, ef #/, (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960), 1:349. This entry is written from a 
historical focus and, interestingly, makes no reference to the 4/277 as a component of Shi 
ritual. 

8 Peter Chelkowski in Alseret Imam {Husayn Conference Number, 12: no. 1 (Spring, 1986): 
209-226; quoted in S% ism: Doctrines, Thought and Spirituality, eds. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
Hamid Dabashi, and Seyyed Vali Reza Nasr (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1988), 265. 

9 In the Deccan, the Qutb Shahi kings (rulers of the empire of Golconda/Hyderabad, 1512- 
1687) even incorporated the symbol of the %/s into the facade of mosques and other buildings 
and monuments. See M. Abdulla Chughtai, “The Deccan’s Contribution to Indian Culture, 
{slamic Culture, 10, no. 1 (Jan. 1936): 59. 
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Origins of the Tradition 


In tracing the origins of the word %/g, J. David-Weill points out that 
in Arabia before the time of the Prophet, a white cloth attached to a lance 
would function as a symbol of the Quraysh tribe while on the battlefield. 
During the Prophet Muhammad’s time, such flags representing tribes or 
groups were known by several names including %/g7.!° Their chief pur- 
pose seems to have been martial, providing both identification of a given 
group during times of war and, perhaps, a psychological rallying point for 
the warriors. Generally also the fall of a flag was the signal of defeat. !! 
Tradition suggests that ‘Ali carried the flag of the Prophet during battle; a 
generation later, ‘Abbas, the half-brother of Husayn, carried the battle stan- 
dard during the fight against Yazid. 

Although originally the word 2/7 referred to the flag of a particular 
group, significant meaning also seems to have been given to the emblem- 
atic crest which either topped the pole to which the flag was attached or 
was borne on a separate pole. Whether or not it was a battle standard with 
an emblematic crest or a flag borne on a staff which was carried by ‘Abbas 
at Karbala’, centuries later it is the crest rather than the flag itself which is 
primarily identified with Husayn and his followers.!* Today in South In- 
dia, for example, the word 9/27 designates what is usually a metalwork 
crest decorated with calligraphy or other embellishments and displayed 
on a supporting pole. !3 The most popular design is the raised palm called 
a panjatan which symbolizes the five members of the #4/a/-4zy¢ the holy 
family of the Prophet: Muhammad, Fatima, ‘Ali, Hasan and Husayn. Hang- 


10 David-Weill, £Z, I: 349. 
n See the entry “Flag” in 7e New Ancyclopeedia Britannica: Micropsedia, \5th ed. (Chicago: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1993), 811-12. 

12 I have not been able to determine whether the %/sz carried by ‘Abbas was a metal 
emblem, a cloth flag, or a combination of both. In describing the origins of flags, the Aveyr/gosedia 
Britannica suggests that they were invented by either ancient Chinese or Indian civilizations, 
although they may have had “a common origin in the standards of ancient Egypt and Assyria 
(standards, in this sense, meaning solid objects, such as metal animals, attached atop poles). . 
(sOrd., 811). Because of the popularity of 4%, most Hyderabad Shi‘as would agree that a 
metal standard was carried by ‘Abbas. In fact, the actual standard is believed to be enshrined in 
an Assurkbing in Lucknow. For details of this relic and rituals associated with it see Mrs. 
Meer Hassan ‘Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, 2 vols. (London: Parbury, Alien 
& Co., 1832), I: 35ff. Interestingly, in Hassan Ali's observations of 19th century Lucknow, she 
refers to the Muharram “banners of Hosein,” describing both the flag and crest as important 
Parts of the symbol. See /2/z/, I: 38, 48, etc. John N. Hollister similarly notes that “the term 
Glam is used for the crest and the standard {i.e. the staff], or for the standard alone, to which 
streamers and pennants may or may not be attached.” John Norman Hollister, Zhe S479 of 
Zodia (London: Luzac and Co., 1953), 168-69. It is possible, then, that the locus of meaning has 
evolved—from flag to crest—over time. It is also possible that this aspect of popular practice 
differs from Lucknow to Hyderabad. 

13 For a detailed description of the different parts of an 2/s, see Sadiq Naqvi, Qurib ahi 
Ashar Kbands of Hyderabad City (Hyderabad: Bab-ul-Ilm Society, 1982), 12-15. 
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ing from the base of the 2/z is usually a dhatíí a rectangular length of 
cloth which is draped to cover the staff. The a4#/¢/can be of simple mate- 
rial or fine, highly embellished cloth including brocade and silk; it is some- 
times embroidered with the names of the panjatan, the martyrs, or verses 
from the Qur’an.!4 At times it looks almost like a cloak, and when com- 
bined with the shining emblem of the 4/77 and garlands of jasmine and 
roses, the effect is regal. Shebhaz Safrani, who devotes a chapter to 44am 
of the Quli Qutb Shah period (1512-1687) in his edited book on Hyderabad 
and Golconda, describes the allure of the “shimmering standards”: 


Metaphysical to the faithful, overwhelming to zealots, simply mov- 
ing to the poetic, the Qutb Shahi #/ms5 have a transcendent power 
that is still awesome. It is an experience to see them being raised 
before and lowered after Muharram... The calligraphy, shaped to 
take the fullest advantage of the Arabic words Muhammad, Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan, and Husain, has circwar bases with hollow ends for 
wooden staffs [sic.]. It is this calligraphic transmission, the polished 
metal, the #/usdecked with flowers that ordinarily adorn the necks 
of the living—that creates an impact.'® 


Safrani commits a common error in stating that @%#m are never left 
on perennial display, being installed on the 1st of Muharram and then put 
away on the 10th. Although this is true for a number of alam, it is 
certainly not universally true. Both in main public Gshurkhénas (struc- 
tures housing #%z7and other sacred objects)'§ and in private homes, some 
2{am are on view all year round; others for at least a forty-day mourning 
period. One Shi woman explained to me her own reasons for keeping the 
family’s ~@4a on display throughout the year: “Yazid succeeded once in 
lowering the 2/227 of Husayn. Why should we allow him a larger victory 
by lowering and putting them away each year?”!” Another woman, a popu- 


14 In Kashmir it is sometimes referred to as a ypatta,” the veil which Indian women drape 
across their shoulders. See Zohra Khatoon’s description of the Muharram rituals at the tomb of 
Pir Mitha in her book, A4fusdim Saints and Their Shrines (Jammu: Jaykay Book House, 1990), 
23 ff. 

15 Shebhaz H. Safrani, “Golconda Alums—Shimmering Standards” in sem, ed. Ga/conds 
and Hyderabad (Bombay: Marg Publications, 1992), 77. 

16 Literally, “the house of ‘Ashir®,” the tenth of Muharram and the day on which Husayn 
was martyred. These structures are sometimes referred to as a Gavyah, yadgar, alsvaor dargal. 
In North India the more common term is Avdmérged (lit. “enclosure of the 747"), while 
elsewhere in the world it is known by different names including wsey7/y24 (Iran, Irag, Lebanon), 
fakiyaj (lran), and a %ea (Bahrain, Oman). For a general discussion of these structures, 
focusing primarily on the Iranian context, see Gustav Thaiss, “useyaiyah” in Oxford 
&ncyclopaedia, IX: 153-55. 

17 Personal conversation with Mrs. Rabap Patel, Hyderabad, June 1995. I would like to take 
this occasion to thank Hyderabad’s Shi community which has been graciously open to an 
outsider in their midst. I would like to particularly acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Rabap Patel who gave so much in friendship, and left many bereft by her passing in October 
1995. 
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lar dhakira (female orator), pointed out that 2% which are dedicated to 
the twelfth Imam are always kept on perennial display since Shi‘as be- 
lieve that this final guide is not dead but in occulation. “It makes us feel 
nice to go and see the 4/4. It is a reminder for us that he is with us.”!8 I 
myself have seen @/@z7 dedicated to Zaynab, Sakina, Zayn al‘Abidin and 
Husayn displayed reverently in ‘Ashtrkhanas kept open not only during 
Muharram but throughout the year. !° If restricting the use of @%z7 to the 
first ten days of Muharram was once the norm (as some writers suggest), 
the practice has certainly evolved and changed, the rituals being renewed 
and reshaped by those for whom they have meaning. Thus, as Peter 
Chelkowski observes, many mourning practices are still growing and evolv- 
ing in different Shif communities around the world.” 


‘Ashirkhanas and the Keeping of “/ams 


When the south Indian city of Hyderabad was founded a little more 
than four hundred years ago,” one of its early important constructions 
was a hospital known today as Dar al-Shifa. Although the days of patients 
conferring with doctors are long over, one can still get a feel of graceful 
planning from within its vast and imposing inner courtyard. Two stories 
high and nearly half a city block in length, the structure continues to be 
put to good use housing, among other things, a library, a medrasa (reli- 
gious school), and a few families. It also functions as a central meeting 
place for Hyderabad’s Shii community, its sprawling courtyard being 
packed with men, women and children during various important days in 
the annual cycle of remembrance. 

In a corner of the courtyard, a gate opens onto a smaller enclosed 
space containing an inner ‘Ashirkhana. Leaving one's shoes behind, one 
enters to find a vivid tapestry of the A# Az at Makka and, standing before 
it, the %/a of Zaynab, the daughter of Husayn. Photographs of the tombs 
of martyrs hang on the walls and two tomb replicas /zarih/ ? are dis- 
played on wooden stands to one side. The 9/27 itself consists of a highly 
decorated metal crest with fine calligraphy which stands about five feet 


18 Conversation with Dr. Zakia Sultana, Hyderabad, 18 March 1996. 

19 Here I am speaking of three ‘Ashdrkhinas in the Dar al-Shifa complex and Yadgar 
Husayn!—all in the Old City area of Hyderabad. 

20 Chelkowskl, “Ashra?” 142. 

21 A city of nearly five million, Hyderabad is divided into the old city area south of the Musi 
River, and the new city region which includes the former British cantonment town of 
Secunderabad. The architecture and ambiance of the old city reflects its history of nearly four 
centuries of Muslim rule, although the present population (approximately one third of the 
metropolitan population) is divided more or less equally between Muslims and Hindus. 

2 In Shri rituals, these tombs are, like #7, a common, uniting and highly revered 
symbol. Their name varies locally; in North India they are known as (7 Fijas. 
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high, being mounted on a tall wooden pole fixed to a low stool /chowsAi/. 
The crest, however, remains obscured behind a black veil which keeps it 
respectfully in 2ra2/ (lit. behind a curtain) for, as one woman devotee 
explained with an approving nod, “She is a woman.” 

An ‘Ashirkhana can be anything from a lavishly designed building of 
grand proportions to a shelf in a cupboard or a temporarily transformed 
storeroom in one’s house. The main purpose is to provide a space—tem- 
porary or permanent—to house sacred relics, primarily @%é270r zarihs 
(tomb replicas). The room which houses the %/m is considered sacred 
space, a designation which has particular significance for women. Just as 
most menstruating or post-partum women will not touch the Qur’an or 
even recite its words until they are again in a “clean” period, so also women 
refrain from touching an 2/227 —or even entering the room in which 4427 
are kept—during cycles when their body emits what is considered impure 
blood.?3 This is part of the reason that the women I talked with say it is 
hard to keep #4. One woman in her sixties, now living in Canada with 
her daughter, had come back to Hyderabad to be with her son and his 
family for the season of Muharram. Speaking of Shii faith and practice in 
the Toronto area she noted, “It is difficult these days for everyone to keep 
2 Yam. You can’t touch them during your menses—how can you keep them 
or take care of them?” 

For the believer, caring for these sacred symbols is a serious business 
requiring one not only to keep them clean—physically and ritually—but to 
perform a 74@//isfor the personality to whom they are dedicated. The prac- 
tice of lighting incense and candles and of saying special prayers can also 
be part of the keeping of @ zz, at least during the main mourning months 
of Muharram, Safar and the first few days of Rabi al-Awwal. Dr. Zakia 
Sultana, a retired university professor and a highly respected dhakira (orator 
for majalis and other assemblies) identifies other factors which make it 
difficult for people to keep #%z7in their homes. 


People are just as devout as they have always been, the religious 
feeling is strong, and people are generous. But they are so busy these 
days, its hard to keep it up. Besides, there are so many big 
‘Ashtrkhanas coming up, people can go there. For many it's easier. 


She notes that the practice of home ‘Ashirkhdnas is dying out, partly be- 
cause of shortages of space. “ 4/ams should really have their own room. 
But these days, with modern flats, who can spare a separate room for a 
shrine?” Another difficulty springs from the changes taking place in the 


33 This designation of impurity contrasts with, for example, the blood of martyrs or even 
blood shed by male devotees in the remembrance of Husayn’s martyrdom. 
34 Conversation with Mrs. Fatima Samiuddin Mohamed, 20 June 1995. 
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family. One young woman, recently awarded her doctorate for her work 
on Shii lamentation poetry, put it this way: “Before women used to be at 
home. Their only job was taking care of the home, of the family. Now so 
many are working. How can they find the time to do these things?” Also 
important is the shrinking size of families, the breaking up of the joint 
family system, and a high emigration rate, all of which mean that there 
are fewer people with time to care for the ‘Ashiirkhana or to organize and 
prepare a majlis which honours the martyrs represented by the @ M4 .% 
One full-time housewife, a devout Shia with four teen-aged children shook 
her head when I asked if she kept @%z7 at home. “We don’t have our 
own @%m. You must be so careful. Keeping them is a lot of work.”27 


Veneration in the Context of the Majlis 


The 2/2m, like other revered icons including the zarih, tabt (coffin) 
and _/d/2/ (cradle), is not merely a stationary object to be passively viewed, 
touched or venerated, it also occupies a performative role in Shifi rituals 
like the majlis and jalūs. Here, due to constraints of time and space, I will 
focus solely on the context of the Muharram majlis.?8 Each majlis has its 
own form and style which differs not only from place to place—for ex- 
ample, Lucknow being different from Hyderabad or Tehran from Port-of- 
Spain—but also from majlis to majlis. This variation reflects differences in 
individual preferences, the martyr to whom the 4/7 is dedicated, ritual 
histories in a given family or shrine, the time which is available for per- 
formance, and many other factors. What I describe, then, can only sug- 
gest the bare outlines of what is a truly rich and meaning-filled ritual. 

As I have already mentioned, #4 kept by a family in their home are 
always somehow set apart, being displayed either in a room kept strictly 
or temporarily for that purpose or, if space does not permit, in a cupboard 
or on a shelf. If possible, the 2/zz7 should be kept so that when one sits in 


75 Dr. Riaz Fatima, Hyderabad, 18 March 1996. 

35 What constitutes a successful majlis has its own definitions and can be the subject of a 
separate paper. For some description of women’s majalis in the Pakistani context see Mary 
Hegland’s articles including: “A Mixed Blessing: The Majles—Shi'a Women’s Rituals of Mourning 
in North-West Pakistan” in AfZred Blessings. Religious Fundamentatisms and Gender Cross- 
Culturally, eds. Judy Brink and Joan Mencher (New York: Routledge, 1995); and “Shi’a Women 
of Northwest Pakistan and Agency through Practice: Ritual, Resistance, Resilience,” Abdtice/ 
aad Legal Anthropology Review 18, no. 2 (Nov. 1995): 65-79. 

37 Conversation with Tasneem Husayn, Hyderabad, 12 June 1995. I suspect that many of the 
issues raised here in the context of home ‘4.s4drtédnes are common to the keeping of a puje 
room in modern Hindu homes, and, to a leaser extent, the keeping of a chapel or altar among 
Christians. 

28 Known in other parts of the Shi world as sawa-A+waa/, after the famous recounting of 
the martyrdom event, Aaral 2/-Shubad#, written by Husayn Walz Kashifi in 1501. 
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front of it, one is facing the direction of Makka. Most Ashirkhana build- 
ings which are constructed to house #4 are aligned in this way. 

As described earlier, the 2/2 is usually made of metal,” and when 
it has been installed (i.e. when it has been ceremoniously taken out of 
storage), it is displayed upright on a staff. Strings of jasmine and roses are 
often tied to the crest in a traditional gesture of respect; these are some- 
times so numerous that they totally obscure the emblem’s well-polished 
surface. Before a majlis begins, it is not unusual for people to first visit the 
Slam or @ fm, Some men or women kiss the draped flowers or the 9/2 
itself, many touch the crest or the a/a/sin a gesture of receiving blessing, 
most stand for at least a moment in silent prayer or empathic sadness or 
weeping. Those who have not visited the @%4 before the majlis begins 
will sometimes stop for a brief or long visit after the assembly is over. 

On the death anniversary of the martyr to which a given 9/gz7is dedi- 
cated (or sometimes on a day different from the actual historical date), the 
&/am becomes a key symbol in recalling the event. At the majlis, follow- 
ing a passionate oration /d4/kz/ of the tragedy, the 9/277 is “brought out” 
before the bereft assembly, processed around a given circuit and then cer- 
emoniously laid down, usually completely covered by a shroud. If the 
shroud is white, there are also often flecks of red on the cloth to symbol- 
ize the blood of the martyr. This presentation of the %/#7 occurs during 
the reciting of dirges /zawas/, the cadence of which is kept by the rhyth- 
mic beating of the chest matam), conveying the mourner’s grief, empa- 
thy and solidarity with the suffering of the beloved martyr. The sanctity 
of the moment is often heightened by the burning of incense; in fact, it is 
sometimes around a smoking incense pot that the 4/4 are processed. 3 
Arms stretch out to touch the sacred symbol; if the majlis is crowded, 
people may surge forward, pushing to try to reach the 2/27 and to gain, 
perhaps, a measure of blessing /Gz724z/ through this action of love and 
respect. For many participants, the moment is deeply profound as, im- 
mersed in the tragedy, he or she beholds the symbol of the victim who is 
slain. For some, the symbol dies away, being transformed into the body of 
Husayn or ‘Abbas or one of the other victims of the Karbala tragedy. 


79 This may vary. I have heard that in certain villages in rural Andhra Pradesh (Hyderabad 
being the capital) %42 are made of palm leaf, although this may be in imitation of the 22£4/ 
(date palm) representation of the bier of Husayn. See Chelkowski, 4/sera/ 265. Certainly a 
diversity of form and materials in the manufacture of #227 would not be unexpected in the 
larger context of Shi communities worldwide. 

3 Nineteenth and early twentieth century sources describe fire pits, or ‘Muharram fires” as 
a popular ritual presence during the days of mourning. Some mention has also been made of 
processing the icons around roaring blazes or merely “a night-light floating at the bottom of an 
earthen pot or basin sunk in the ground.” G. C. M. Birdwood, quoted by Hollister, 74e 547%, 
167-68. I am not aware of the fire pit being a very popular practice presently, at least in 
Hyderabad. It is possible that the incense pot and the central locus it sometimes occupies in 
present rituals is a hold-over from former practices. 
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When I think of this transformative experience, I recall one black-clad 
woman, a grandmother, who at a majlis to mark the death of Husayn’s 
young daughter Sakina had the privilege of holding this particular family 
S/am. Standing with the symbol of the young child before her, she leaned 
her forehead against the glinting metal as tears coursed unchecked down 
her cheeks, her body swaying with grief. A woman deeply moved, she 
was totally lost in the moment. All around her, the tragedy of Sakina’s 
passing was evoked through the carefully crafted words of a moving nawa, 
punctuated only by the sharp slap of the matam and the sobs and cries of 
the faithful. Moments like this are profoundly intimate, deeply personal 
and almost impossible to penetrate or communicate. A non-believer, worse 
yet someone who has never witnessed a majlis, will find it difficult to 
visualize or to grasp. Once again, perhaps, Mohammed Fazel’s words can 
help us capture what can be, for the believer, a truly transformative expe- 
rience: 


Suddenly, the doors would be flung open. Instantaneously, the drum 
and the cymbals would begin their dirge. And Imam Hussain, in a 
blood-smeared shroud, astride his steed Zuljenah would enter. For 
the crowd, there was no building up to a climax. The instant Hussain 
appeared, frenzy spread. We would slap our chests with open hands 
and slash our backs with the zezyir, chanting Va/ Hussain kushte 
shod —Woe betide, Hussain is slaughtered... 

... In the heat of the 7z/y# experience, amidst the mass of fel- 
low mourners, ego boundaries would give and merge with others. 
Suddenly, the feeling was of being a bird in a flock. The motley be- 
came a pulsating organic whole. Suffering became a collective expe- 
rience and pain the patter of raindrops on a shared roof.*! 


Although the context is different—here the Bombay /#%/ya enactment, 
with the martyr Husayn symbolized by a living actor rather than a metal 
emblem—the feeling of immediacy and consuming grief is the same. Note 
Fazel’s identification: “the instant Hussain appeared. ..”, not “the instant 
the actor portraying Hussain appeared...” While this might be dismissed 
as merely literary style, I would argue that Fazel is accurately communi- 
cating his own experience at the time. For him and for others, it was 
Husayn who appeared blood-smeared and weary, just as, for the grand- 
mother described above, it wasthe body of Sakina whom she held in her 
trembling arms. 

Following the remembrance of the death of the martyr, the 2/7 is 
then usually kept for a forty-day period (sometimes three days) which is 
thought to coincide with the forty days which elapsed between the death 


3! Fazel, “Politics of Passion,” 45, 46. 
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of the Karbala martyrs and their burial. On the fortieth day (C4e/um or 
Arbatn)\ the @ mare ritually “buried” by being wrapped in a final burial 
shroud or ceremoniously immersed in water.*? For some, this ritual has 
transformative associations which are conveyed by the popular expres- 
sion “Chanda karna”, that is, to make [the Slam | “cold.” This reflects a 
controversial belief—borrowed from Hindu practice—in the “heatedness” 
of the %/em during the period when it is installed, and the necessity of 
cooling it before it is retired. 33 


The Fine Line between Veneration and Deification 


When I once asked an educated and forthright friend whether the 9/27 
in her home had any special personality associated with it, she gave me a 
long level look before warning me against such an inquiry, “You know we 
must be cautious about this; there is a danger for us here. These are sim- 
ply symbols.” I felt embarrassed and chastised, but accepted her implicit 
caveat that charges of “idol worship” can and have been leveled against 
many Shi‘ ritual practices. My friend’s warning was certainly not the only 
one I heard while doing this research. Time and again, particularly among 
educated Shi‘as, I encountered a hesitancy to discuss the details of belief 
and practice involving #4. People are generally quite sensitive about 
the fine line separating the veneration of a symbolic object and the wor- 
ship of a power-filled one, the latter being uncomfortably close to the Hindu 
practice of idol worship. ** 

Indeed, to the uneducated observer, the kind of veneration given to 
2 {gm can be misleading, for it sometimes can appear that a believer is 
actually worshiping an idol, an idea which horrifies most Shi‘as. This is 
particularly so when the practice is combined with the making of vows, 
the tangible reminders of which include the keeping of locks, the tying of 
strings, even the receiving of a special dupatta (veil). Yet at the very heart 


32 Most descriptions of Muharram ritual recount the “burial” of icons (at least those which 
are temporarily constructed) in land which has been designated “Karbala’.” See, for example, 
Elizabeth Warnock Fernea’s chapter on “Muharram” in Guests of the Sheik: An Ethnography 
of an Iragi Village, rpt. (1965; New York: Doubleday, 1989). In Bombay, Lewis Pelly describes 
the immersion of icons in the sea; Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, 7že Miracle Play of Hasan and 
ffusain (London: w. H Allen and Co. , 1879), xvii-xxiv. Here in Hyderabad, I have not witnessed 
the procession of 242m to a graveyard “Karbalir; as far as I am aware, the river Musi is used for 
this purpose. However, the “burial” of many of the 42m is enacted within the shrine or home 
without recourse to an external grave representation. 

3 Cf. Hindu notions and terminology, as well as popular mystical references to jama% and 
Jelai qualities of God or saints. 

In my reporting of conversation on this topic, I have deliberately preserved anonymity. 
The conversations reported took place in Hyderabad in 1995 and 1996. 
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of these ritual manifestations stand love and respect for the family of the 
Prophet. Mary Hegland describes it this way: 


Relationships with the 24/ a/-bayt are intense and highly personal. 
Time and space are eliminated as believers think of the #4/a/-Geyfas 
their own brothers, sisters, mothers, fathers, sons and daughters. In 
sharing their sorrows through intense repetitious interaction and dem- 
onstrations of loyalty, believers become related to them and thus ex- 
pect their consideration. 3 


Hence in Hyderabad, at one famous %/zz dedicated to Sakina, women 
leave gifts of earrings, recalling with empathy the four year old child’s pain, 
blood and suffering as the ornaments were ruthlessly torn from her ears. 
The concern to refrain from crossing the fine line between ritual and 
idolatry is a particularly Muslim preoccupation and is not shared by Hin- 
dus who take part in Muharram events. *° In his classic study of Shi‘ism in 
the Indian context, John Hollister cites the following report of Hindu par- 
ticipation from a 1940 edition of one of India’s daily newspapers: 


A correspondent to 74e Statesman, Calcutta, writing from south In- 
dia (probably the Deccan), states that Hindus from all castes,excepting 
Brahmans, call the &/zmspirs and have incorporated them into their 
religion. The &/ez7 of ‘Ali is called Za2/ Se4/é and the other two are 
known as riders, “Vendi Sowar (Silver Rider), Ankus Sowar and 
Tangalur Sowar.” The origin of these names is uncertain, but these 
three %/amsare “looked upon and treated with the same reverences 
as the village Goddesses. ”37 


M. L. Nigam, in his essay on Indian ‘Ashirkhanas, adds further color 
to the description of Hindu observances of Muharram, explaining the rea- 
sons certain rituals gained popularity: 


The offerings of agar [incense] and flowers, distributing alms to the 
poor //ungur/, the reading of emotional verses, marsiyas, in honour 


35 Mary Elaine Hegland, “44/ #/-Beyr” in The Oxford Encyclopaedia, \: 52. 

36 That Hindus (and Sunnis) participate and even sometimes take the lead in some Muharram 
activities is a well documented fact. See, for example, the comments and descriptions of Sadiq 
Naqvi, “The Socio-Cultural Impact of Karbala” in fed Sead ed. Mehdi Nazmi (New Delhi: Abu 
Taleb Academy, 1984), 219-220 and gessiz7, Andreas D'Souza, “Love of the Prophet’s Family: 
The Role of Marithin in the Devotional Life of Hyderabadi Shi‘as,” 7%e Bulletin af Henry 
Martyn Institute 12, nos. 3-4 (1993),: 31-47; and Rahi Masoom Razā's semi-autobiographical 
novel Adh Gžun, analyzed in depth by Roger Hooker in “Rahi MAsoom Raza’s ‘Half the 
Village,” Ge Buletin of Henry Martyn Lostitute 13, nos. 3-4 (1994): 19-43. 

37 Hollister, 7Ze SEIS, 179. Much more work has since been done on the Hindu observance 
of Muharram by a team of professors in Telugu and Central Universities, Hyderabad. 
Unfortunately, I am unaware of published sources for their research. 
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of Husain, and zaza to help the maintenance of the shrine echoed 
the similar ceremonies held inside a Hindu temple. The varor ash, 
applied on the forehead by the devotees, reminds us of the rbu of 
Hindu temples. The offerings of rice, jaggary and coconut to a/zmsis 
again a typical Hindu custom, popularly known as prasadam in 
temples. The 2/2m which contains the relics of Husain,** was not a 
new phenomenon to the Hindus. The placing of personal relics of 
the Jain, Buddhist and Hindu saints inside the religious shrines had 
been an ancient practice in south India. The pezetan representing 
the “palm of a hand”, bearing ‘ug4r2 and inscribing the names of 
Shi‘a Imams on a metal plate right in the centre of the #/z, provided 
a fresh imagery to the eyes of the Hindu devotees, who had a long- 
standing tradition in India to worship the feet “ padas and “palms” of 
the Hindu divinity. ...”°9 


Nigam goes on to distinguish Hindu and Muslim perceptions of 2 Yam, 
explaining that while Hindus consider them to be objects of worship, sym- 
bolizing divinity, Muslims find in them an inspiration to remember the 
tragedy of Karbala’, as well as a means through which to pay their re- 
spects to the martyr. He underlines this difference from the Muslim per- 
spective: “Yet, the element of worship was not there, as a Muslim is 
supposed to worship only one God as per the canonical injunctions of the 


Holy Qur’an.”*° 





38 For details of relics kept in ‘Ashirkhana or incorporated in the 44m. see Naqvi, Socio- 
Cultural Impact,” passi., 

% M. L. Nigam, “Indian Ashur Khanas: A Critical Appraisal’ in Med Send, 120. 

4 Nigam, /2é7, 121. As long as Islam has been lived and studied in its Indian context, the 
question of the role and influence of Hindu culture on Muslim beliefs and practices has come 
up. Sometimes vehemently. The syncretism of Akbar, the cult of the saints, the nexus between 
mystical expression and the 44#47/movement, and various aspects of popular practice have all 
been issues of comment or criticism from both Muslims and non-Muslims. As Annemarie 
Schimmel! notes, the rhetoric of Indian Muslim reformers has often aimed at distancing Muslim 
practices from those of Hindus; see “Islamic Religious Year,” in Oxfard Ancyc/lopeda, ll. 455. 
Certainly the diverse independent groups within the Shi community (eg. Bohra, Khoja, Ithna 
Ashari, etc.) have received a considerable amount of this type of criticism, as a number of 
scholars have noted; see Marc Gaborieau, “A Nineteenth-Century Indian ‘Wahhab’ Tract Against 
the Cult of Muslim Saints: 4/Ae/dgh al-Mubin” in Muslim Shrines in India, ed. Christian W. 
Troll (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992), 198-239, especially his reference to fieldwork 
among Muslims of Nepal. For this kind of reformist attack in a non-Shid Indian setting, see my 
unpublished paper, “The Night of Mercy: Gender and Ritual in Indian Islam,” presented at the 
annual meeting of the Middle Eastern Studies Association, Washington, D.C., December 1995. 

That the 2/ea in particular has often been a lightning rod for these kind of tensions, 
particularly in the Sunni-Shit context, is supported by the following sixteenth century report 
from Bijapur: “As a clamorous procession of five hundred Shi'as approached Shah Sibghat 
Allah's 44azege4, the Sufi sent one of his followers out to destroy the S4/"# sya76o/[emphasis 
mine] being carried at the head of the procession. This was done, touching off a bloody riot 
between the Shi’as and a number of Sibghat Allah’s aruwrids.” From Mal/fusat-s Shah Sthghat 
Allat (1606-7), fols. 4b-5a, compiled by Habib Allah ‘Abd al-Fattah, translated and quoted by 
Richard M. Eaton, Sus af Bijapur: 1300-1700 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), 16. 
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But for some Shi‘as, whatever the inner motivations or finer distinc- 
tions, the similarity of 2/2 rituals with Hindu popular practice is just too 
close for comfort. One woman confessed what she called her own “radical 
thinking” about @%m, namely, that “they are fast and dangerously be- 
coming close to idols.” The very fact that #47 have “distinct personali- 
ties” attached to them, she pointed out, puts them at a particular risk. 
Moreover, these days the connection between the @%and the a4// bayt 
has become so strong that some Shi‘as feel “their personality is missing” 
unless there is an 2/2 present. *! 

The question this friend asked was, “Do we need %/ams?" Underlin- 
ing the importance of Muharram for her own spiritual balance, she pointed 
to the strong history of oration of the martyrdom events, the evocative 
poetry of lamentation,” and the value of clarifying one’s knowledge and 
philosophy in light of the tragedy at Karbala’. Of middle age and well- 
respected in her own field, she nonetheless confessed that she would not 
be able to share these thoughts with others, particularly the “older genera- 
tion,” many of whom are especially attached to certain rituals and to 2/427 
which had been in the family for generations. 


An Empowered Presence among the Believers 


Although many writers have stressed the symbolism of the standard 
of battle when writing about 447m, I would argue that for many the 9/27 
symbolizes not so much a battle standard, but the empowering presence 
of the martyr in who's name it stands. In other words, something is missed 
when, for example, the 2/2/77 is described as “a symbol of fighting for the 
uncompromising cause of right and justice,” giving the participants the 
feeling “of actually fighting at Karbala’.”49 Although this martial emphasis 
is perhaps true for many Shif men, especially those engaged in injury- 


“| Conversation in Hyderabad on 24 March 1996. 

4 See Andreas D'Souza, “*'Zaynab, I am Coming!’ The Transformative Power of Maras,” 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association of Asian Studies, Honolulu, 11-14 April 
1996. 

4 Chelkowski, A/sereé 265. Chelkowski is not alone here. In the context of discussing the 
motif of the @/ea7 in mosques of the Quli Qutb Shah period. M. Abdulla Chughtai notes: 
“Perhaps its aim was that the 4/2275 would always be considered present even in the mosques 
as an emblem of the war of Karbala...” [emphasis mine]; Chughtai, “Deccan's Contribution,” 
59. William Knighton, in his book 74e Prrrate Life of an Bastern King (1855)~since republished 
as Nawab Nastr-ud-Din Harder of Oudh: His Life and Pastimes (New Delhi: Northern Book 
Centre, n.d.)—uses the word “arms” to convey the meaning of #77 to his Victorian English 
audience. David Pinault, while detailing various Muharram rituals in Hyderabad, repeatedly 
refers to @/éa7 as “battle standards” or “battle crests,” perhaps to buttress his interpretation of 
the fervent dedication of young men to matam, self-flagellation and the cause of Husayn; David 
Pinault, 7že Sites (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1992), pessim. 
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inducing matam, it fails to capture the fullness of the meaning of the 2/277, 
particularly as experienced by women.“ 

I do not believe that the symbolism described in this article reflects 
purely female perceptions. Mohammed Fazel’s recollections as well as 
my own and others’ observations suggest otherwise. 45 Still, it is interest- 
ing to note that women’s tendency to function as individuals in “a net- 
work of connections’, in contrast to men’s action as individuals in a 
hierarchical social order, may perhaps explain some of the differences 
here described.*® It certainly is an avenue which merits further investi- 
gation. 

In the final analysis, then, the meaning of the %/z7 is personal, com- 
plex, and highly individual. Few Shi‘as would disagree, however, that it 
is—in the very least—a sacred emblem which must be treated with a cer- 
tain amount of respect and reverence. For others, the 3/227 becomes a 
tangible reminder of a powerful intercessor with God and the focus of 
prayers and supplications. Like the rituals associated with gargz/s, these 
practices, too, remain a source of tension within the Shii community and 
in the larger Muslim context. But, despite this controversy, the 9/277 re- 
mains a commanding and, for some, a transformation inspiring presence 
through which men and women physically demonstrate a great love for, 
respect of, and solidarity with the long-suffering family of the Prophet. 


Henry Martyn Institue of Islamic Studies Diane D’ Souza 
Hyderabad, India 


“ Ihave raised the question of gender bias in Islamic Studies research in my earlier mentioned 
paper, “The Night of Mercy.” 

4 See A. D’Souza’s description of rituals at Bargah-i ‘Abb&s on the tenth of Muharram; 
“Zaynab I am comingl,” 2-5. 

46 Here I am using the words of Deborah Tannen, although the underlying concept is 
supported much more broadly by research by, for example, Carol Gilligan, Evelyn Fox Keller 
and others. Deborah Tannen, You Just Don’t Understand: Women and Men in Conversation 
(New York: Ballantine Books, 1990), 24-25 and passin. 
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ALEXANDER ROSS AND THE FIRST ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF THE QUR’AN 


In the 1630s and 1640s, Abraham Wheelock, the first Professor of Ara- 
bic at Cambridge University, began working on an Arabic edition of the 
Quran. Although he never completed his project, Wheelock attested to 
the wide-ranging interest in the Qur’an and in Arabic and oriental studies 
in the England of the first half of the seventeenth century.! Indeed, there 
was such an interest in the Qur'an that in 1648, Samuel Hartlib, one of the 
leading intellectuals of the period, recorded in his Ap4emerides how two 
brothers, a grocer and a stationer, were planning to “cause all the Alcoran 
to bee graven and so printed which will Exceed all that ever hath beene 
done... . But it will cost some thousands of lib.”2 Because of lack of funds, 
their edition did not see light. 

Meanwhile, there were other Arabists who were examining the 
Qur’anic and oriental manuscripts available in the university libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge. John Gregory (1607-1646), an Oxford graduate, 
made use of the growing collection of oriental material at the Bodleian 
Library to advance his knowledge of Islamic history and thereby use that 
knowledge in the exegesis of Christian scriptures. In his posthumously 
published 7Ze Works of the reverend and learned Mr, John Gregory Master 
of Arts of Christ’s-Church, Gregory assured his readers that the textual 
authenticity of the Qur’an was more reliable than that of the New Testa- 
ment and that the Qur'an would withstand theological scrutiny if it were 
examined not in translation but in the original Arabic. To further chal- 
lenge his readers for whom such an assurance was troublesome, Gregory 
bluntly stated that while the Bible suffered from the division of its mate- 
rial between the “Canonical and Apocryphal. There’s no Apocrypha in the 
Alcoran.”* The Qur'an had fewer problems about its canon than the Bible 


1 For Arabic and Qur'inic studies in the Renaissance and the seventeenth century, see Karl 
H. Dannenfeldt, “The Renaissance Humanists and the Knowledge of Arabic,” Studies in the 
Renaissance, 2 (1955): 96-117; Hartmut Bobzin, “Latin Translations of the Koran: A short 
overview,” Der /s/em, 70 (1993): 193-206; and Der Koran im Zeitalter der Reformation (Beirut! 
Stuttgart, 1995). See also chapter 3 in my /s/em in England. /558-/685 (forthcoming, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press). 

2 The Hartlib Project, HP, 31/22/39b, Ephemerides 1648, Part 3, 1648 (June/July - December). 
Hartlib continued: “Alcoran to bee graven and so printed which will Exceed all that ever hath 
beene done and may be insinuated by Merchants to the Turks with the Refutation which will 
seeme to be fairly written. But it will cost some thousands of lib ” 

3 The Warks of the reverend and learned Mr. John Gregory Master of Arts of Christ’ s- 
Church, Oxon: in two parts (1665, 1671, 1684), a3v. For a more detailed study of Gregory, see 
my “Some Notes on John Gregory and Islam”, forthcoming in Discoveries. 
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did, and it also had fewer problems in regard to the transmission and ac- 
curacy of its final version. It would be impossible, wrote Gregory, to claim 
“a miraculous Conservation and Incorruption of the Text” of the Bible: 
“The Alcoran it self hath had much better luck.”* Furthermore, the style 
of the New Testament was good, wrote Gregory, “but not admirable,” and 
although the supreme value of the New Testament lay in its revelation, its 
style, he admitted was inferior to other works: “Reade Ben Syra and the 
Arabick Centuries of Proverbs: Reade the Alcoran it self.” As a text, Gre- 
gory concluded, the Qur’an was less problematic than the Bible. 

Gregory’s praise of the Quran may have proved irritating to English 
writers and theologians who were confident that their scriptures were 
beyond challenge. A few years later, and possibly in reaction to this praise 
of the Qur'an, the Scottish polemicist, poet and religious historian, Alex- 
ander Ross (1592-1654) produced the first English translation of the Quran. 
For a man who studied world religions and history (he wrote a continua- 
tion to Walter Raleigh's Aistory of the Wor/d, the Qur’an was obviously 
an important document. Having noticed, as he himself stated, translations 
of the Qur’an in “Latin, Italian, French” and other European languages,® 
Ross undertook an English translation which he sent to the press in March 
1649: 74e Alcoran of Mahomet, Translated out of Arabique into French, 
By The Steur Du Byer. Lord of Malezatr, and Resident for the King of 
France, at Alexandria. And newly Baglished for the satistaction of all that 
desire to look into the Turkish Uanities. This was the first complete En- 
glish translation of the Qur'an and remained the only version of the Ara- 
bic text available to the common reader until the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

Ross did not know Arabic and relied completely on the French trans- 
lation by Andrew du Ryer (c. 1580-1660) who had served as the French 
Consul in Egypt. The French translation of the Qur’an, which was based 
on the original Arabic, had appeared in Paris in 1647: Z’A/coran de 
Mahomet translate d Arabe en Francois, par de Sieur du Ryer Seur de /a 
Garde Ma/ezair, Perhaps because the translation had had the blessing of 
King Louis XIV (“Avec Priuilege du Roy”), Ross, who was a beneficiary of 
the English monarch, Charles I, and had received the vicarage of 
Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight from him, may have thought that by trans- 
lating the Qur'an, he too might receive royal patronage.’ 


4 Lhd, ben. 

5 /bid,, b3r. 

6€ The Alcoran of Mahomet (London, 1649), A2r. No information about the publisher is 
given. The Du Ryer French translation was very popular and continued to be printed well into 
the eighteenth century. There was a German translation of it in 1688. 

7 See the biography of Ross in ONZ 
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When Ross finished his translation, the King was dead (executed on 
29 January 1649), and England had turned into a Commonwealth. Non- 
plussed, Ross sent his text to the Commonwealth licensor. But as soon as 
it became known that the Quran was being printed in England, one Colonel 
Anthony Weldon petitioned the Council of State “touching the Turkish 
Alcoran, informing the same to he [sic] in the Press” whereupon the Council 
immediately issued a warrant for the sergeant-at-arms to “search for the 
press where the Turkish Alcoran is being printed, and to seize the same, 
and the papers: also to apprehend the printer and take him before the 
Council of State.”® On March 21, the printer was apprehended, and all 
the copies that had been printed of the Qur’an were “seized.” The Coun- 
cil of State then ordered that the matter be looked into so that the printer, 
who was in jail, would either be discharged or kept in custody; further- 
more, the Council ordered “proceedings for suppressing the books and 
the further printing of them.” Ten days later, on 31 March, the Council of 
State summoned “Thos. Ross... to give an account for the printing of 
the Alcoran.” 1° 

No documentary evidence has survived about the proceedings against 
Ross nor about the reasons why there was opposition to the publication of 
the Qurän in English. After all, England had had long dealings with the 
Muslim Empire, and in December 1648, the Council of Mechanics had 
voted a toleration of various religious groups, including Muslims:!! for 
purposes of increasing commercial activity, “Turks” and Jews were al- 
lowed to trade in England. Furthermore, as Ross noted, Samuel Purchas 
and Ephraim Pagitt had already provided general surveys about Muslim 
theology. !? Whatever the reasons were that turned the House against the 
publication of the Qur'an, those reasons seem to have been ignored since 
Ross’s translation finally came out in print on 7 May 1649. 

The prefatory material to the translation provides the only hints about 
how Ross had reacted to his brush with the new Commonwealth author- 
ity and indeed why that authority may have opposed the publication of 
his “Alcoran.” For by way of introduction, Ross added to the translation of 


8 Journals of the House of Commons, comp Timothy Cunningham (London: House of 
Commons, 1785), VI, 168; Ce/endar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Commonwealth, 1649-50, 
ed. Mary Anne Everett Green (London: H.M.S.O., 1878), I, 42. 

9 Journal of the House of Commons, N1, 170; CSP. Commonwealth, 1, 45. 

0 CSP. Commonwes/th, 1, 63. 

1 Cited in H. S. Q. Henriques, 74e Return of the Jews to England (London: Macmillan, 
1905), 36. 

u For Muslims in England, see my “Muslims in Seventeenth- Century England’, forthcoming 
in Journa! of Islamic Studies. There are numerous studies on the image of Islam and the 
Muslims in the English Renaissance: the most comprehensive remains Samuel C. Chew's, 7Ze 
Crescent and the Rose. Islam and Kuglind During the Renaissance (New York: Octagon Press, 
1974, first publ 1937). 
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Du Ryer’s “Epistle to the Reader” and “A Summary of the Religion of the 
TURKS” two letters of praise that had been sent to du Ryer from numer- 
ous consuls along with the pass which the “grand Seignior” had issued to 
him for his travels between France and the Ottoman Empire. These let- 
ters had not appeared in the French text: Ross wanted to show the respect 
which du Ryer had earned from Christians and Muslims alike for under- 
taking the translation. Most importantly, however, Ross inserted a three- 
page address at the very beginning of the book, “The Translator to the 
Christian Reader,” in which he turned his “Alcoran” into a venue for criti- 
cizing the new Commonwealth administration and its censorship. 

As a Royalist, and by theological inclination a High Anglican who had 
been a true champion of Archbishop Laud and of Laudianism, Ross was 
deeply anxious about the political and religious condition of England. He 
looked at France and saw a monarchy with a powerful grip on religious 
authority: neither king nor archbishop had been executed there by their 
subjects as had happened in England. Furthermore, the dismantling of the 
national church in England had spawned new sects and heresies which 
had taken hold of the army and had spread among the rest of the popula- 
tion. Ross, who viewed the “Turkish” religion as a heresy, turned now 
against these “heretics” at the helm of the English state and explained to 
the “Christian Reader” that the reason why he had been forbidden from 
publishing his text was because the “Batch” of heretics in Whitehall did 
not want another heresy to threaten their own: 


Therefore (Christian Reader) though some, conscious their own in- 
stability in Religion, and of theirs (too like Turks in this) whose 
prosperity and opinions they follow, were unwilling this should see 
the Presse, yet am I confident, if thou hast been so true a votary to 
orthodox Religion, as to keep thy self untainted of their follies: this 
shall not hurt thee: And as for those of that Batch, having once aban- 
doned the Sun of the Gospel, I believe they will wander as far into 
utter darkenesse, by following strange lights, as by this Ignis Fatuus 
of the Alcoran. t° 


Ross believed that “orthodox” Protestant Christians need not be anxious 
about the Qur’dn because it could not shake their faith. Neither should 
the “Batch” of Cromwellians be anxious either, for they had already wan- 
dered into the “Darkness” of heresy and the “Alcoran” was no more than 
another heresy to which they might subscribe. Like the “Turks,” these 
Cromwellians were so religiously insecure that they prohibited the publi- 
cation of dissenting views. Had the King been alive, Ross implied, he would 
not have worried about the translation, and Britons would not have had to 


3 The Alcoran of Mahomet, A3r. 
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fear the Islamic text because their religion, under their devout King, would 
have been well protected. Now that the King was dead, there was fear 
that the Qur’an, backed by the powerful Empire of the Ottomans, might 
just seize on the national turmoil and decentralization and implant itself 
in English society. 

Once Ross finished his introduction, he turned to the text of the Qur'an. 
And here he followed the translation of du Ryer closely, but he added a 
table of contents and chapter numbers at the beginning of each siira— 
neither of which du Ryer had done. He translated word for word from 
the French, including the marginal references to Erpenius, “Gelaldin” 
and “Kitab el-tenoir” —the latter two the most frequently cited sources by 
du Ryer. There were few marginalia which Ross added of his own—ex- 
clamations like “O Mahomet,” or explanations as when in chapter 24 the 
téxt read “Catamite” and Ross interjected: “Is a man or boy kept unlaw- 
fully.”!4 Throughout, his style was uncouth and his tone was harsh and 
uncompromising. 

Ross’s chief departure from du Ryer, however, occurred at the end of 
the translation. Ross appended two units on “The Life and Death of 
Mahomet” and “A needful Caveat or Admonition for them who desire to 
know what use may be made of, or if there be danger in reading the 
Alcoran: By Alexander Ross.” These were added to the text after it had 
been printed but before it had gone to the binders: for the units do not 
continue the pagination of the Qur’an and consist of a separate set of 
sheets. Evidently, between his brush with the law and the final appear- 
ance of the translation in bookstores, Ross decided to add these units in 
order to further vindicate himself. The “Life” consists of an assembly of 
legendary stories about the Prophet which allowed Ross free reign for his 
anti-Muslim bigotry, while the “Caveat” served him in further attacking 
the Cromwellian authorities: 


I know the publishing of the Alcoran may be to some dangerous and 
scandalous; dangerous to the Reader, scandalous to the higher Pow- 
ers, who notwithstanding have cleared themselves by disliking the 
publishing, and questioning the publishers thereof: but for the dan- 
ger, I will deliver in these ensuing Propositions my opinion. !* 


Ross introduced 18 propositions in which he repeated the same thesis he 
had made in “The Translator to the Christian Reader:” that reading 
“Alcoran” does not constitute any “danger” for those who are sound in 
their faith. Then he asked sarcastically, why should the “higher Powers” 


“4 Ibid., 214. 
18 This and subsequent quotations from the “Caveat” are unpaginated. 
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want to suppress an Arabic text while the Arabic language in which the 
Quran is written is “so much learned and taught in Schools and Chris- 
tian Universities?’ Wasn't Arabic being taught so that “by it we may come 
to the knowledge of Mahomet’s Laws and Religion?” Ross was aware of 
the extent of Arabic studies in France and Holland (England’s two main 
rivals in commerce with the Muslim Empire), and he seized this opportu- 
nity to ridicule the Cromwellian censorship which was prohibiting the 
reading of material from a civilization with which England had traded 
and battled for over a century. But then Ross turned to a not unfamiliar 
method of religious and social criticism in seventeenth-century Europe 
where a Christian writer adopted the perspective/persona of the Muslim 
in order to criticize conditions in Christendom. In proposition 15, he stated 
that there were passages in the Qur’an and there were cultural and reli- 
gious features of Islam that would make the sectaries at the helm of the 
English state “blush’: 


And indeed if Christians will but diligently read and observe the Laws 
and Histories of the Mahometans, they may blush to see how zealous 
they are in the works of devotion, piety, and charity, how devout, 
cleanly, and reverend in their Mosques, how obedient to their Priests, 
that even the great Turk himself will attempt nothing without con- 
sulting his Mufti. . how constantly do they observe their Fasts from 
morning till night a whole month together; how loving and chari- 
table the Muslemans are to each other, and how careful of strangers, 
may be seen by their Hospitals, both for the Poor and the Travellers. 


The passage is a scathing attack on the new regime in England and bluntly 
argues that the Muslims are better, in all respects, than the regicides. For 
Ross, the Qur'an was a suitable text with which to attack the Common- 
wealth authority. Whether that had been part of his intention in translat- 
ing it in the first place is not clear, but after the proceedings against him 
and the printer, Ross bluntly used it as a means with which to ridicule 
censorship (a censorship, however, which he would have happily enforced 
against the sectaries). Ross presented the Qur'an as proof of the intellec- 
tual and religious anarchy that occurs when sects are allowed to prolifer- 
ate and when religious authority is weakened. While he may have initially 
wanted to ‘expose’ to the English reader the “Alcoran of Mahomet,” he 
now used it to demonstrate the insecurity of the new regime. 
Notwithstanding the inaccuracy of the translation or the bigotry of the 
translator, “The Alcoran of Mahomet” became a popular text in England. 
Although there was only one edition of it in 1649, there were two im- 
prints—attesting to its wide circulation (the only difference between the 
two imprints was in size: one is 17 cm. and the other is 19 cm.). There is 
ample evidence to show that writers and thinkers from all sectors in En- 
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glish society read Ross’s “Alcoran” and alluded to it. Samuel Hartlib re- 
corded in his 4b4emerrdes of January-June 1649 a reference to what must 
have been the Ross translation (although he did not mention Ross’s name): 
“Alcoran is translated into English out of French by a Friend of Mr. Wahl’s 
who also hath translated other bookes out of French.”!® On 2 May 1649, 
John Dury, Hartlib’s friend and correspondent, also referred to it: “The 
Alcoran is come forth in English.”!” Significantly, neither mentioned Ross 
and neither commented on the quality of the text. Possibly, they had heard 
about the text as a result of the controversy surrounding its publication 
but had not yet seen it. The Independent theologian Nathaniel Homes, 
however, read it carefully and in his 1653/54 74e Resurrection Revealed, 
he cited verses from the “English Edition:” “Chap. 3. twice, 4. thrice. In 
5. 10, 13. 14 15, 16, 18, 19.”18 A year earlier, 1652, a refutation of Islam, 
originally written by Johannes Andreas “the Moor” in the late fifteenth 
century, was translated by Joshua Notstock who warned in his “Preface to 
the translation” that there were differences between his Quranic citations 
and those in Ross’s because the available texts of the Qur’an were not 
uniform about the number of Suras (“Azoara”): 


These Azoara are made fewer, or more, according to severall edi- 
tions; and hence it is that the quotations out of the Alchoran, men- 
tioned in this following discourse, do not answer the Azoara of the 
Alchoran as we have it in English. !9 


It is evidence of the limited resources available to English scholars for 
refuting Islam that this sixteenth-century text was frequently used in sev- 
-enteenth-century anti-Islamic polemic. Henry More, the leader of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, read this text carefully, and so did Lancelot Addison, 
author in 1679 of Zhe Hirst State of Mahuemedism. or an Account of the 
Author and Doctrines of that [mposture.* The Dutch Arabist Golius 
thought of translating it into Dutch, but he never finished the project while 
Humphrey Prideaux, author of a very hostile text on Islam at the end of 
the seventeenth century, also alluded to it.?! 


16 HZ 31/22/9B. 

17 HP, 4{V25A-28B. 

18 Nathaniel Homes, 74e Resurrection Revealed (London, 1654), 418. 

3 Joshua Notstock, 72¢ Confusion af Mubamed's Sect, or A Contutstion of the Turkish 
A/caren (London: H. Blunden, 1652), Civ. 

20 Henry More, 4a Arplanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness (1660), 158; Lancelot 
Addison, 7Ze Hirst State of Mabumedismn (1679), 39 

21 J. Burgman, “Arabic Scholarship” in Ze‘oea University in the Seventeenth Century, ed. 
Th. H. Lunsingh Scheurleer and G. H. M. Posthumus Meyjes (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975), 210; 
Prideaux, 7Ze 7rue nature of imposture fully display d in the lite of Mahomet... offered to 
the consideration of deists of the present age (1679, 2nd ed. ). 
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Meanwhile, the Quaker George Fox read Ross’s translation carefully 
and quoted extensively from it in his “debate” with the “King of Algiers. ”?? 
So popular was the demand for the text that in 1688, another edition of 
Ross’s “Alcoran” was published in England. It was the same text exactly, 
but the introductory material was rearranged, and the “Life” and the “Ca- 
veat” which had been at the end of the book were now moved to the 
opening, elevated from a postscript to an introduction that would provide 
the reader with the proper outlook by which to approach Islam.” In 1698, 
the New England preacher Cotton Mather quoted from the “words of the 
Alcoran, (or Turkish BIBLE)’ as they had been translated by Ross.” The 
Qur’an in English had crossed the Atlantic. 

English and New England readers were interested in Ross’s transla- 
tion, and while some of them may not have realized how bad the transla- 
tion was, others did. Indeed, it is indicative of both the rising interest in 
orientalist studies in England and the development of textual criticism 
that Ross’s inaccuracy did not pass unnoted. Henry Stubbe, who wrote 
the first sympathetic biography of the Prophet Muhammad in English in 
the 1670s, denounced both Ross’s and Du Ryer’s work: 


Our English translation follows the French, and the French is very 
corrupt, altering and omitting many passages.”5 


Stubbe ridiculed Ross for presuming to translate the Qur’dn without mas- 
tering the “Arabian tongue” and without availing himself of the “ Arabick, 
Persian, and Turkish Commentaries.” Such ignorance or unwillingness on 
the part of Ross to develop an “Interest” in these sources resulted in his 
“obtrud[ing] on the world such figments as Mahomet never uttered.” 
Stubbe also criticized Ross for merely adding in the margins allusions to 
Kit#b al-Tanwir and Gelaldin: for Ross had neither indicated the exact 
page references nor indeed whether those texts were available (presum- 
ably in a Latin translation) to the reading public. 2” 


22 See my “Some Notes on George Fox and Islam,” 74e Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, 55 (1989): 271-76. 

B The Atcaran of Mahomet (London: Randal Taylor, 1688). 

“4 Cotton Mather, A Pastora! Leiter to the Kaglish Captives in Attica from New Bngland 
(Boston, 1698), 8. 

3 Henry Stubbe, 42 Account of the Rise aad Progress of Mahometanisin with the Life of 
Matomet, ed, Hafiz Mahmud Khan Shairani (Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1954), 159. 

% (hid. 

37 “Gelaldin” refers to Jalal-uddin Maballi (1389-1459) and Jalal-uddin Suydfi (1445-1505), 
Together they wrote a vast commentary on the Quran called 7%/sir /a/2/sin which was widely 
accepted in the Muslim world (see Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literature, 11, 113, 
138). The “Kitab al-tenoir’ might refer to a commentary by al-Qazabadhi on the Quranic 
commentary of al-Bidawl, 7awir e/asé7r Lraowar altanzi/ (Brockelmann, Suppl. I, 741, 
No. 71). I am grateful to Aisha Musa and Ruud Peters for these references. 
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Meanwhile, other writers were simply choosing either to ignore or to 
underplay Ross's translation altogether. Samuel Hartlib wrote in his 44- 
emerides about the continental orientalist Buncle whose “designe [is] to 
make an exact Concordance upon the Alcoran to publish it with vulgar 
and his own new Translation with marginals of References. ”?8 In his later 
correspondences with his friend John Worthington, who later became 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, Hartlib continued to assert the need 
for a good translation of the Qur'an, a concordance, and some Muslim 
commentaries. At no point in his correspondence did he allude to or indi- 
cate his satisfaction with Ross’s translation. Indeed, in a letter written to 
Worthington in 1659, Hartlib concurred that Johannes Hottinger (1620- 
1667), Professor of Arabic at Leiden, should translate the Qur’an into Latin 
so that it could become accessible to the European reader.” Significantly, 
Hottinger had acquired a copy of the Qur’dn in Arabic and was studying it 
in conjunction with the exegesis of Bidawi.*° Hartlib was looking forward 
to a Qur'an that was produced by somebody, such as Hottinger, who was 
competent in “Oriental studies.”*! A few months later, Worthington agreed 
that “Alcoran” should be translated into “a language generally known, as 
the Latin is,”52 and in a letter to Hartlib on 3 June 1661, he confirmed the 
need for an accurate study of the sources of Judaism and Islam: 


if Christians would more knowingly and pertinently deal with Jews 
and Mahometans, they should be acquainted with the Mishnaioth 
[the Mishna Talmūd] and the Alcoran.*3 


How alert Ross was to the unfavorable and/or dismissive scholarly 
reaction to his translation is not documented. But in his Hensebere, or a 
View of all Religions in the World... Together with a Discovery of all 
known Heresies, which he published four years after the Quran (and 
which was frequently reprinted in the seventeenth century, in English, 
Dutch, French and German), Ross tried to remedy some of his failures. 
Having been criticized for not using “Commentaries” in his writing on 
Islam, Ross made marginal allusions to “Borrius, Laniccrus, Knolles, 
Camcrarius Jovius, etc.” and to “Menavine, Nicholaus Nicholai, 
Septemcastrencis, etc.”—none of whom was a Muslim writer. % Obviously, 


28 HP 31/22/9B, Ephemerides, 1648, Part 1. 

29 John Worthington, 72e Diary and Correspondence of Dr. Worthington, ed. James Crossley 
(The Chetham Society, 1867), I, 181. 

3 Addison, 7he Hirst State af Mahumedism, (London, Will. Crook, 1687), 51. 

St Worthington, Diæry, I, 182. 
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3 /hid., 1, 320. 

4 Pensebeia ar, A View of all Religions in the World (London: John Williams, 1675), 162 ff. 
“Borrius” is Adrianus Borrius (1565-1630), a Dutch theologian; “Knolles” is Richard Knolles, 
author of the very popular 7%e General! Historie of the Turks (first publ. 1603 and repeatedly 
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he had not advanced in his Arabic and Quranic studies and may have 
even forgotten the text of the Quran which he had translated: for he stated 
that the one copy of the Quran which “is now extant [among Muslims]. . . is 
divided into 124 Chapters,”35 although in his own translation he had the 
correct 114 stiras. 

In 1679, Lancelot Addison published 7Ze Hirst State of Mahumedisin 
in which he “doubted whether there be any true Edition of the Alcoran in 
the European Language:”* all translations, in his view, were inadequate. 
Indicative of his disregard for Ross’s translation, Addison used Du Ryer’s 
version, as did John Locke and Thomas Tenison too.*” By the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, British orientalists such as Edward Pococke the 
Son, Simon Ockley, John Hughes, Richard Parker and others published 
numerous histories and translations from Arabic, but none of them felt 
competent to approach a translation of the Quran—a task so formidable 
that no Arabist from the beginning of the Renaissance had attempted in 
England. Such a task was left to George Sale, who, in 1734, produced his 
translation of the Qur'an which, notwithstanding some drawbacks, was a 
dedicated attempt to render the Arabic text accurately into English. In his 
title, Sale showed that he was aware of the Ross translation, for he added 
that the Qur’én was “Commonly Called The Alkoran of Mohammed’— 
exactly the words that appear in Ross’s title. In his address to the reader, 
however, he openly attacked Ross’s text: 


The English version is no other than a translation of Du Ryer’s, and 
that a very bad one; for Alexander Ross, who did it, being utterly 
unacquainted with the Arabic, and no great master of the French, 
has added a number of fresh mistakes of his own to those of Du 
Ryer; not to mention the meanness of his language, which would 
make a better book ridiculous. 38 


reprinted and expanded); “Jovius” is Paolo Giovio (1483-1552) and author of Commentario de ta 
cose de turchi (1535); Nicholas Nicholay was a French traveller whose account of the Ottoman 
Empire appeared in 1585 in English, 74e Newiyetrons, peregrinations and voyages, made into 
Turkie by Nicholas Nicholay... Translated out of the French by T. Washington the younger. 

35 Pensebeia, 163. 

3 Addison, 7Ze First State, 49. 

37 /tid,, 3. For Locke, see my “John Locke and the ‘Turbanned Nations”, Journa! of Islamic 
Studies, 2 (1991): 67-77. In his Of /do/atry: A Discourse in which Is endeavoured A Declaration 
af Its Distinction from Superstition (London, 1678), Thomas Tenison, who was to become 
Archbishop of Canterbury, used the Latin text of the Quran and referred to the scholarship of 
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38 George Sale, 72e Xaran Commoniy Called The Altoran of Mohammed. Translated into 
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Such an attack by the leading Arabist of the age should have been 
sufficient to seal the fate of the Ross translation. Over half a century 
later, however, and across the Atlantic, Ross’s translation was re-pub- 
lished in 1806. It is ironic that the “First American Edition” of the Quran 
(as it was advertised on the title-page) should have been the worse of the 
two available English translations: 74e Koran Commonly called The 
Alcoran of Mahomet. Translated trom the Original Arabick into French, 
By the Steur de Byer... The whole now faithtully translated into Ea- 
glish. The text was published by Isaiah Thomas Jr. (1773-1819) who 
was a bookseller in Boston and in other cities of New England, and a 
publisher of almanacs. His father, Isaiah Thomas, was an antiquarian 
with deep interest in religious history. Why Thomas chose the Ross rather 
than the Sale translation is not clear (although as his title shows, he had 
actually borrowed the first part of Sale’s title and then added the rest of 
Ross’s title). Thomas added footnotes, sometimes turned Ross’s marginalia 
into footnotes and at other times omitted them altogether. He also omit- 
ted all of Ross’s introductory material and postscripts. There was a short 
address “To the Reader” which included some accurate information which 
had not been mentioned by Ross: the Qur’an “declaimeth against such as 
worship idols, particularly against the inhabitants of the city of Mecca, 
and against the Coreis... [It is known as] El Forcan, that is, that 
distinguisheth good from evil.” But the tone of the preface is negative 
and bears the imprint of Ross’s hostile attitude. 

The impact of Ross’s translation on English society should not be un- 
derestimated. His English text, with its bigotry and inaccuracy, was the 
only primary source on Islam available for the reading public in the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century and in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Whoever read the introductions and the postscripts emerged with 
a deeply negative view of the Qur’an. And yet there was no alternative to 
Ross's translation: du Ryer’s French version was inaccurate and so too 
was the Italian, while Keton’s medieval Latin version which had been 
republished in the sixteenth century was also inaccurate. Meanwhile, there 
were very few copies/manuscripts of the Qur’an in Arabic in England and 
these were housed at the two university libraries. Not until the end of the 
century, 1694, would the first Arabic edition of the Qur’an be published 
in Hamburg by the orientalist Abraham Hinckelmann, A/Corazaus s. 
lex Istamica Muhammedis, But then, only the specialists would have been 
able to read it. 

It is by addressing the common reader and not the specialist that Ross 
‘succeeded’ in his translation. In this respect, Ross must be given credit 


® It was “Printed by Henry Brewer, for Isaiah Thomas, Jun.” in Springfield. 
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Nationalism, Elite Politics, and the Break-up of Pakistan 


HASAN ZAHEER: THE SEPARATION OF EAST PAKISTAN: THE RISE AND REALIZATION 
OF BENGALI MUSLIM NATIONALISM. KARACHI, PAKISTAN: OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1994. 511 pp. 


STANLEY WOLPERT: ZULFI BHUTTO OF PAKISTAN; His Lire AND Times. NEw YorK: 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1993. 378 PP. 


M. A. MANNAN, ED.: JUDGMENTS ON THE CONSTITUTION, RULE oF LAW, AND 
MARTIAL LAW IN PAKISTAN. KARACHI, PAKISTAN: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
1993. 412 pp. 


The early 1970s witnessed a major transformation in the Muslim world’s 
political system. The Islamic republic of Pakistan, the largest, in terms of 
population, in the Muslim World, disintegrated and there emerged two 
successor states—Pakistan in the west and Bangladesh in the east. In ad- 
dition to the uniquely difficult geographical separation of its two constitu- 
ent parts, united Pakistan lacked either cultural or linguistic unity which 
made the case of regional autonomy in economy and culture fairly strong.! 
The conduct and attitudes of the governing elite of the ostensibly all-Paki- 
stan government toward East Pakistan made the case for autonomy stron- 
ger still. The attempts by the central regime to deny the Bengali demands 
and to impose a unitary rule in the name of national unity made the Bengali 
autonomist movement and its political spearhead, the Awami League, all 
the more popular among the Bengalis. In the first and only free and fair 
national election held in 1970, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his party, the 
Awami League, emerged victorious. It captured 160 out of the directly 
elected 162 seats and garnered 72.57 percent of the votes cast in East Paki- 
stan. This indicates that about 28 percent of the East Pakistani electorate 
preferred non-Awami League leadership. In West Pakistan, the Pakistan 
People’s Party of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto emerged as the majority party win- 
ning 81 of 138 seats. The Awami League was in an absolute majority in 
the National Assembly. 

Despite winning a majority in the Assembly, the Bengalis were not 
allowed to take office, and the Assembly never met. Sheikh Mujib, by 


1 See W. A Wilcox, Zg4istan: The Consolidation of a Nation (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1963). 
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virtue of his majority, should have become the prime minister of Paki- 
stan. Neither President Yahya Khan nor Zulfikar Ali Bhutto would allow 
such a process to take place. This refusal of the military-bureaucratic- 
industrial complex of West Pakistan to share power with the Bengali 
counter-elite created a bitter stalemate in the politics of Pakistan and ig- 
nited the first sparks of what later on came to be known as the war of 
liberation. After a bitter ten months’ war, costing millions of lives, Bangla- 
desh Liberation Army and the formidable contingents of Indian armed 
forces defeated the Pakistani army. Thus the final disintegration of Paki- 
stan came about in December 1971. 

The break up of Pakistan has received increasing attention from the 
community of scholars. Given the recency of the event, the final verdict 
is yet to emerge. Hasan Zaheer’s Zhe Separation of Bast Pakistan is yet 
another attempt at “an objective analysis of the issues which bedeviled 
East-West relations” which led ultimately to the break up of Pakistan 
(p. xvi). As the sub-title indicates, this is an attempt to trace the historical 
development of the Bengali nationalism which culminated in the creation 
of Bangladesh. Divided into two, the first part of the book outlines the 
context of the Bengali struggle for a recognized national identity between 
1936 and 1969, with specific focus on the years surrounding Pakistan’s 
fragmentation. The period of General Yahya Khan's interregnum when 
the Army veered from “persuasion to force” to maintain the unity of the 
country receives, as it should, a good deal of attention. The second part of 
the book deals skillfully with the rapid process of the dissolution of the 
Federation following the nine months of Pakistan’s “clamp down” on East 
Pakistan. The author is at his best in discussing the economic consequences 
of the military operation for both wings of Pakistan, and its regional and 
international repercussions. 

One can learn a great deal from Hasan Zaheer’s Zhe Separation of 
Sast Pakistan. Zaheer, a career bureaucrat who in 1990 retired as a cabi- 
net secretary serving under four prime ministers and two presidents of 
Pakistan, is familiar with events and personalities and is ably suited to 
describe and analyze the break up of Pakistan. His book is serious in both 
conception and execution. The result is and should be of great help in 
comprehending the problems and paradoxes of national integration with 
particular reference to Pakistan. Whether Zaheer is right in seeing Bengali 
nationalism as the cause of disintegration, and in blaming Yahya Khan 
and the hawkish generals to the exclusion of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto for the 
debacle, is an open question. 


Muslim Bengali Nationalism Leading to Pakistan 


The major thesis of Hasan Zaheer is that “the emergence of Bangla- 
desh on 16 December 1971 was the culmination of the struggle of Bengali 
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Muslim nationalism, launched in the mid-thirties, to establish a separate 
identity of its own... (p. 3). Bengali nationalism, according to him, “had 
emerged as a powerful force even before independence” in 1947 (p. xviii). 
Such an interpretation of the political processes that led to the creation of 
Bangladesh not only oversimplifies the factors responsible for the creation 
of the new state, but grossly misrepresents the nature of political develop- 
ments in the pre-1947 Muslim demand for a separate state on the basis of 
a religious ideology and in the post-colonial social, political, and economic 
developments in the state of Pakistan resulting in the emergence of Bangla- 
desh. While Islam provided the rassov a étre for the Bengalis to support 
the movement for Pakistan, it was the linguistic-cultural identity of the 
Bengalis which provided the impetus for the liberation struggle of Bangla- 
desh. Risking oversimplification, one may say that without Muslim Bengali 
support, perhaps, there might not have been a Pakistan. Indeed, without 
Bengali Muslims constituting the eastern wing of Pakistan, there would 
not have been any Bangladesh. 

Bengali Muslims, according to Peter Bertocci, bear “a composite cul- 
tural identity, uniting both ‘Muslim-ness’ and ‘Bengaliness."? However, 
over time, they oscillated between the religious and ethnic dimensions. 
Bengal, in the nineteenth century, witnessed the rise of several powerful 
religious reform movements. They played a crucial role in transforming 
the world-view of the average Bengali Muslims, thus preparing the ground 
for religious nationalism in the area.* Likewise, the major issues of the 
early twentieth century such as the partition of Bengal in 1905 and its 
annulment in 1911, granting of separate representation to Muslims under 
the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909, and the foundation of the Muslim League 
in 1906, had religious dimensions. These issues helped further mobilize 
the Muslims in favor of a separatist Muslim ideology. In the 1940s, when 
the movement for Pakistan gained momentum, the most tangible support 
for the Muslim League came from Bengal. The resurgence of Hinduism 
further prompted the nascent Pakistan movement. The aggressive Hindu 
nationalism of B. G. Tilak, and, later, M. K. Gandhi's passive nationalism, 
with its symbols of the g20-mata’ (mother cow), the charkha’ (spinning 
wheel), and the like, propagated doctrines embedded in Hindu philoso- 
phy. The Muslims of Bengal, alarmed by the former and unable to iden- 
tify with the latter, once again turned to the Muslim League. This provided 
the Muslims in Bengal with a new and urgent sense of identity that was 


2 Peter J. Bertocci, “Bangladesh: Composite Cultural identity and Modernization in a Muslim. 
Majority State” in Philip H. Stoddard, David C. Cuthell and Margaret W. Sullivan (eds.), 
Change and the Mustim Warld (New York: Syracuse University Press, 1981), 76. 

3 See Rafluddin Ahmed, 74e Zenga! Muslims 1871-1906: A Quest for /dentity (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1981). 
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emotionally satisfying and materially promising. By 1944, the total mem- 
bership of the Muslim League swelled over half a million in Bengal. In 
the elections of 1946, the Bengal Provincial Muslim League secured a land- 
slide victory on the “Pakistan issue,” winning 114 out of 119 Muslim seats. 
For Bengalis, creation of Pakistan was in part a religious event. It had, as 
Cantwell Smith puts it, “stirring religious significance.* The appeal of reli- 
gious nationalism had become so powerful that the partition of Bengal in 
1947, with the loss of Calcutta to India, did not perturb the Bengali Mus- 
lims. Loyalty to the Muslim nation reigned supreme in the minds of the 
Bengalis to the extent that they elected seven non-Bengalis to the Central 
Assembly from Bengal. Hasan Zaheer is correct in observing that Muslim 
Bengali nationalism existed prior to Independence in 1947 (p. 9), but this 
nationalism helped, rather than hindered, the struggle for Pakistan. 
Hasan Zaheer tries to build his case largely on the ground that Bengali 
political leaders had a conflict relationship with those supporting the Mus- 
lim League and that leaders like Fazlul Haque and Hussain Shaheed 
Suhrawardy toyed with the idea of having a sovereign Bengal state “not 
only distinct from the Hindu majority of the province but also from their 
co-religionists of the other regions of India” (p. 3). He has appended four 
documents relating to Bengal to buttress his argument. Admittedly, 
Suhrawardy did announce the plan for a “Sovereign Independent United 
Bengal” but it was the same Suhrawardy who, in the League’s Delhi con- 
vention of 1946, moved for making “a sovereign independent State of Pa- 
kistan instead of more than one Muslim majority ‘independent States’" as 
was stated in the Historic Lahore Resolution. 5 Perhaps Suhrawardy was 
troubled with the contradictory principles, such as religion and ethnicity; 
the former ostensibly overwhelmed the latter. The same could be said of 
Fazlul Huq who was called upon by Muhammad Ali Jinnah to move the 
historic Lahore Resolution which formed the basis for the establishment 
of Pakistan. As attested to by Morris Jones, Fazlul Huq was the undis- 
puted leader of the Muslim majority province of Bengal and without his 
support the cause of the All India Muslim League could not be served 
there.® It is also on record that both Fazlul Hug and Suhrawardy eventu- 
ally supported the union of all Bengal in Pakistan. On June 20, 1947, the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly met and in a 126-to-90 vote agreed that, if 
Bengal remained united, it should join Pakistan. Since, as required by 
law, the Muslims could not secure the majority Hindu support for legisla- 


4 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, /s/ea in Modern History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957), 212. 

5 M.A. H. Ispahani, Quaid-e-Asam jinnah, as 1 Knew Him (Karachi: Ashraf Publishers, 
1966), 159-60. 

& W. H. Morris-Jones, “Pakistan Post-Mortem and the Roots of Bangladesh,” 74e Potica 
Quarterly, XLII (April-June, 1972), 194-95. 
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tive action, the vote of the Assembly for a united Bengal as part of Paki- 
stan was nullified. 


Bengali Muslim Nationalism Leading to Bangladesh 


The story of the secession of East Pakistan begins in 1947 when Paki- 
stan came into existence as an independent Dominion with a political sys- 
. tem which was parliamentary and federal. The elites who dominated the 
Muslim League transferred themselves to Pakistan and became the ruling 
elites to the exclusion of all other organizations. Those who incurred the - 
displeasure of the League leadership, like Fazlul Huq and Suhrawardy, 
were scrupulously kept out of power and replaced by pliable men accept- 
able to the League hierarchy. This caused resentment among the thou- 
sands of Muslim Bengali youth who had supported the movement for 
Pakistan with high hopes. The attempts by the ruling elite to deny the 
Bengali language and culture a national status and to impose the Urdu 
language on East Bengalis infuriated the educated Bengalis further and 
strengthened their ethnic identity. The case for regional autonomy be- 
came fairly strong. To make matters worse, the ruling elites kept Islam 
on an unapproachable pedestal and adopted illegal methods to safeguard 
their vested interests. As Hasan Zaheer rightly points out, “No prime 
minister in the parliamentary history of Pakistan was voted out or voted 
in by the parliament; they were appointed, dismissed, or made to resign 
by the head of state, who, in each case, happened to be non-Bengali” (p. 47). 
They used Islam as an argument in political controversies thus reducing 
its potency as an integrative device. The decade of “preetorian” rule un- 
der General Ayub Khan, in which Bengalis had no decisive say, intensi- 
fied the Bengali elite’s feeling that the central Pakistani regime was colonial 
in relation to East Pakistan. When the constitutional crisis began after the 
elections of 1970, followed by the Pakistani army crackdown on civilians 
in East Pakistan, the Bengali support for linguistic and regional identity 
was almost unanimous. It has been observed that ethnic-based Bengali 
identity became crystallized during the last days of the Ayub era. 

The frustration of the Bengali intelligentsia found its first concrete ex- 
pression through the formation of the Awami Muslim League in 1949. 
Though regionally based, it was not a secular organization and certainly 
not opposed to the state of Pakistan. 

With the intensification of controversies surrounding the language and 
the status of East Pakistan, the emphasis on religion in the political sphere 
receded significantly. This is indicated by the decision of the party to 
drop the word ‘Muslim’ from its name in 1954. Simultaneously, one also 
notices the mushrooming of several secular and non-communal organiza- 
tions using symbolic issues of Bengali identity for mass mobilization pur- 
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poses. However, in course of time, Awami League emerged and was iden- 
tified as the champion of the Bengali cause. Subrawardy, as the Chief of 
the Awami League, tried several times to give the party an all-Pakistan 
character. He was convinced, as were many others, that there was no 
hope for East Pakistan to survive as an independent state. He stated in 
the Constituent Assembly in 1955 that independence for East Pakistan is 
not merely inconceivable but, as he puts it, “one cannot possibly conceive 
that anyone can even entertain such an idea. 7 

Despite repeated protestations, the ruling elites of Pakistan held the 
view that most of the influential Bengali Muslim leaders were neither “true 
Pakistanis nor really pure Muslims.” To Malik Firoz Khan Noon, the Gov- 
ernor of East Pakistan in 1953, Bengalis were “half-Muslims,” and to Ayub 
Khan, the East Bengalis have “all the inhibitions of downtrodden races. .. .”8 
These attitudes of contempt towards everything concerning East Bengal 
antagonized the emerging social forces and made consociational politics 
difficult to operate. The central leadership could not come up with a 
compromise position that would have lessened the tension between the 
two wings of Pakistan. They could not even see that the “Six point” de- 
mand of the Awami League could have been used as a mechanism for 
establishing a consociational system sorely needed for a country like Paki- 
stan. Instead, Ayub Khan, as Hasan Zaheer points out, “projected the Six 
points to discredit the entire opposition” and declared it to be “aimed at 
achievement of their dream of ‘greater sovereign Bengal’" (p. 97). 

Barring few radicals, the Bengali leadership did not think of mounting 
a deliberate movement to undo Pakistan, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman never 
for once declared the independence of Bangladesh. All along, his fight 
was for the “emancipation” of East Bengalis. His historic 7th March, 1971 
speech, which is hailed as the turning point in the East-West relations, 
ended with “Joy Bangla” and “Joy Pakistan.” Known as “Bangabandhu” 
(the Friend of Bengal), Sheikh Mujib is not given the honor of being the 
father of the nation. One of the main demands of the Bangladesh Awami 
League, during Begum Khaleda Zia’s rule, was to get the government to 
declare Sheikh Mujib as the father of the nation. In the 1970 elections, 
the Awami League nominated its leading figures for national rather than 
provincial seats, and thus prepared itself to play a leading role at the na- 
tional level. In his discussion with Yahya Khan, he declared himself to be 
“the majority leader of all Pakistan.” He said point blank that “I have 
fought for Pakistan. I am not going to secede from it” (p. 134). Finally, 
even after the emergence of Bangladesh, Mujib assured Bhutto that he 


7 Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debates, 1955, 1: 1184-85. 

8 See David Loshak, Hetis(en Crisis (London: Heinemann, 1971), 72; Mohammad Ayub 
Ehan, Zriends Not Masters: A Political Autobiography (London: Oxford University Press, 
1967), 187. 
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“was going to keep some link with Pakistan” (p. xxii). Once in Bangla- 
desh, he saw the intensity of public hatred and had to change his mind. 
The point being stressed here is that despite geographical oddities and the 
Indian bellicosity, given the goodwill, it should have been possible to save 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan with some structural adjustments. 


Elite Conflict and the Breakup of Pakistan 


It is generally agreed by the scholars and the public alike that Yahya 
Khan's period was an interlude between the “Ayub era” and the breakup 
of Pakistan. General Yahya Khan took over power in 1969 with a promise 
of protecting the country from utter destruction. To defuse the ethnic 
situation, he promised “maximum autonomy” to the provinces and held 
the country’s first and only elections on a “one man, one vote” basis in 
December 1970. The post-election scenario left three personalities—Yahya, 
Mujib and Bhutto—to decide the fate of Pakistan. According to Hasan 
Zaheer, Yahya was “a vain person,” who lacked "political judgement,” and 
managed national affairs in a “cavalier” “parade-ground style” (p. 122). 
Mujib was “determined to undermine the centre by implementing his Six 
points.” The “Bengali prime minister-designate” demanded that he be “left 
alone to govern his own province, and dissociate his province from the 
other units of the Federation” (p. xvi). Whereas, “Bhutto in opposing Mujib 
and the Six points, was really articulating the stand of the West Pakistani 
establishment. ... It would not be fair to blame Bhutto for the postpone- 
ment of the National Assembly session. . . .” Bhutto “was asking for a fed- 
eral system with viable and feasible regional autonomy and consensus of 
all the federating units in its making... (pp. 147, 132). “In fact, Yahya 
seems to have used Bhutto to get out of the situation created by his thought- 
less decisions” (p. 147). 

Bhutto, as Stanley Wolpert’s engrossing and well-researched biogra- 
phy makes evident, was the most influential politician Pakistan has pro- 
duced and was hailed by millions of Pakistanis “as their Quasd--Awam 
(‘Leader of the People”), even as they hail Mohammad Ali Jinnah as 
Pakistan’s Quard-s-Azamm ("Great Leader”) (p. VII). Bhutto felt that it was 
his messianic duty to awaken the masses and to “eliminate poverty and 
misery” not only from Pakistan but from the entire Third World. 

Largely descriptive, Wolpert’s study is the most comprehensive ac- 
count of Bhutto. The author has benefitted from access to the Bhutto 
family archives. Like millions of Pakistanis, Wolpert himself is fascinated 
by Bhutto as is indicated by the constant use of the intimate “Zulfi.” Yet 
Wolpert does not shy away from pointing out Bhutto's inconsistencies and 
weaknesses. Bhutto was a man of many contradictions: a Western-edu- 
cated politician wearing the Mao cap, the scion of a feudal family preach- 
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ing socialism, and a Muslim aristocrat venerating saints and sufis with a 
lot of bad habits including drinking and infidelity. Wolpert also shows 
Bhutto’s opportunism before his apprenticeship under Ayub Khan and af- 
ter. As the Prime Minister of post-1971 Pakistan, Bhutto proved to be a 
vindictive, suspicious ruler who regularly jailed opponents and humili- 
ated his colleagues, calling Zia ul Huq his “Monkey General.” “Zulfi’s 
mercurial temperament, the strange sudden shifts in his moods, his suspi- 
cious ambivalence toward most people, even his closest friends” etc., (p. 20) 
warrants much more systematic psychological analysis of the man than is 
provided by Wolpert. 

Wolpert analyzes the discussions that were held between Yahya, Mujib 
and Bhutto during January to March 1971. The discussion reveals that 
while Mujib demanded the transfer of power, Bhutto delayed it arguing 
that “We respect the majority,” but “both Punjab and Sind are centres of 
power... no central government can run without our co-operation” 
(p. 145). When Yahya declared 3 March 1971 as the date for the opening 
of the National Assembly, Bhutto threatened to “liquidate” and “break the 
legs” of the West Pakistani members who attended it (p. 146). Not merely 
the East Bengalis but, as Wolpert puts it, “many other minority party lead- 
ers in the West, who agreed on virtually nothing else, agreed in denounc- 
ing Zulfi Bhutto for ‘creating a crisis” (p. 150). Bhutto's political strategy 
was to play for time, to make himself the prime minister of, if not the 
whole, at least of West Pakistan. To quote Wolpert: 


Here was Zulfi’s solution, put as diplomatically yet as bluntly as he 
could phrase it.... dhar hum, udhar tum!” was the Urdu formu- 
lation he used, “Us here, you there!” The People’s Party would con- 
trol West Pakistan, the Awami League would run the East (p. 146). 


Yahya was unable to outbid Bhutto's strategies and at Bhutto’s insis- 
tence postponed the National Assembly. At this the smoldering ethnic 
nationalism of the Bengalis could no longer contain itself and civil war 
followed. The military, a victim of Bhutto’s strategies, had no choice but 
to “do its duty” throwing away Pakistan in an episode of violence both 
tragic and tawdry. The political elites decided for parting of the ways in- 
stead of compromise and conciliation. 


Elite Accommodation and National Integration 


The pre-1971 Pakistan provides a classic case of failure in national in- 
tegration. The stability of culturally pluralistic societies is threatened not 
by their fragmented nature but by the failure of the political elites to rec- 
ognize and accommodate existing linguistic, cultural and regional divi- 
sions and interests. Stability in a democratic plural society is generally 
achieved when a political arrangement is found which gives to all major 
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groups a meaningful role in the political system. The break up of Paki- 
stan is the result of the inability of the political elites of Pakistan who 
could not accommodate each other. This suggests that cooperation among 
political elites is necessary for the maintenance of political stability in a 
fragmented society. Pakistan’s failure in this respect illuminates the key 
problems of the politics of deeply divided societies. 

Various subcultures can work together and achieve political stability 
if their respective political elites develop a sense of partnership, a sense of 
accommodation and a feeling that more will be gained by remaining to- 
gether than by falling apart. Cooperation has to be genuine in terms of 
rule-making, rule-application, and resource allocating processes. That this 
sense of accommodation is yet to take deep root in the present Pakistan is 
attested to by M. A. Mannan’s compilation of Judgments on the Constitu- 
tion, Rule of Law, and Martial Law in Pakistan delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Dr. Nasim Hasan Shah. The compilation includes judgment on the 
question of the validity of the Martial Law proclaimed by General Zia-ul- 
Haq in 1977, the dissolution of the National Assembly of Pakistan by Gen- 
eral Zia in 1988, and that by President Gulam Ishaq Khan in 1993. The 
Assembly in the second instance was restored by the historic verdict of 
the Supreme Court of Pakistan. The compilation also includes judgments 
relevant to the enforcement of fundamental rights, rule of law and the 
constitution. 

Mannan’s compilation shows that a very active concern with profound 
issues of state and society was characteristic of an individual heading the 
judiciary in Pakistan. Most importantly, however, it reflects the politics 
of a frustrated society characterized by elite confrontation rather than co- 
operation. The ultimate cure for political instability in Pakistan, and similar 
other, particularly Muslim countries, lies perhaps in the modification of 
the behavior of their political elites. Political stability would require ap- 
propriate arrangements to accommodate subcultural divisions and inter- 
ests failing which a temporary respite from instability can only be achieved 
when the emergence of some forceful personality restores one-man rule. 
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Suraiya Faroghi: Puornis & Suurans: Tue Hajj unpxr tax Orroman. London: I.B. Tauris, 
1994. 244 pp., xi, 6 tables. 


Suraiya Faroghi has provided an English-speaking audience with an excellent translation and 
revision of her earlier Herrschen Uber Mekka: die Geschichte der Pilgrintfehrt (Munich: 1990). 
Concentrating primarily on the Ottoman period for the English edition, Faroghi presents findings 
from a large array of archival sources previously untapped. In doing so, she fills a gap in our 
understanding of the religious, economic, and political significance of the institution of the ġa 
for the Ottomans. ‘Abdul-Karim Rafeg, the leading historian of Ottoman Syria, has suggested that 
the Ottoman sultans had very little personal interest in the cities of Mecca and Medina, even while 
claiming the prestige inherent in their title of “Servitor of the Two Holy Places.” Although Faroghi 
does not answer the question raised by Rafeq—if the sultans were so piously Muslim, why did they 
never go on pilgrimage themselves—she provides ample evidence that the sultans took their 
religious responsibility both toward the gj and the holy places seriously. 


The Ottoman period witnessed the refurbishing of the mosques of the holy cities as well as 
the establishment of pious foundations /wag/ throughout the empire, the revenues of which 
were designated for charitable purposes in Mecca or Medina. The sultans also expended trea- 
sure and political clout to keep the pilgrimage route open. This was not an easy task given the 
unruly nature of the desert tribes who saw the pilgrim caravans as an opportunity for plunder. 
The accumulation of Faroghi’s anecdotal evidence indicates that the prestige and the politics of 
the fa were of central importance to the sultans, even they did not embark on the pilgrimage 
to the as themselves. 


Department of History Bruce MASTER 
Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Connecticut 
Heins Halm: Sut‘a Istam: From RELIGION TO REvoLution, trans. by Allison Brown. Princeton: 
Markus Wiener Publishers, 1997. i-ix, 176 pp. 


There has been a phenomenal increase in the interest in Shiite Islam since the Iranian revo- 
lution of 1978-79. A number of studies have appeared claiming to provide a balanced 
interpretation of the religion of the Iranian Muslims shrouded in some kind of imagined mys- 
tery that needs to be decoded by objective scholarship of the ‘detached’ and ‘disinterested’ 
academicians. It is remarkable that in the name of academic objectivity, these books have 
prejudicially perpetuated stereotypical interpretations about the Shiite community, which has 
been not only reduced to a bunch of ‘guilt-ridden, self-flaggelating’ individuals, but also irratio- 
nal people deprived of any authentic history or culture that is worthy of serious academic analysis. 


There is nothing new in what Dr. Halm has paraded in his analysis of the Shiite religion in 
this book. His selective retrieval of the primary sources and his dependence on secondary 
works raises serious question about the integrity of his scholarly enterprise. If such retrieval is 
carried out simply to fit a preconceived thesis about how religious institutionalization of suffer- 
ing and a sense of guilt are manipulated by the so-called mullahs to mobilize downtrodden 
Shi'ites in order to transform a traditionally quietist Shiism to a revolutionary ideology, then it 
is certainly flawed in its conclusions. 

While this thesis might be interesting for political analysts whose political thinking favors 
such a paradigm in their hegemonic agenda of ‘double containment’ of the Shit menace in the 
Middle East, it is a gross misrepresentation of Shiite Islam, especially when its history is ig- 
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nored as ‘biased,’ as if there existed an unbiased history of any confessional religious commu- 
nity in history. Even the interpretive analysis of Shiite rituals of mourning during the ‘Ashara’, 
mostly derived from the methodologically questionable field work of David Pinault on the Shiites 
of Hyderabad, suffers from obvious inconsistencies. How can one justify a research method 
that fails to take into account the rituals within the context of the Shiite beliefs expounded in 
that community’s texts dealing precisely with the rituals of mourning? The very use of the word 
‘innocent’ for ma Sd and extrapolating some incorrigible connections to the community's reli- 
gious and political expressions shows the author’s lack of comprehension of Shiite ethos. It 
must be pointed out that the Shiite expression of devotion on the day of ‘Ashiré’ which reads: 
“I wish I were with you on that day so that I would have attained the great merit (of having died 
in your cause) (a /ey(an/ kuntu ma um faGfisea fawean asima), conveys nothing more than a 
sense of ‘regret’ for having missed the opportunity to share the good fortune of martyrdom in 
the cause of Islam. 


University of Virginia ABDULAZIZ SACHEDINA 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Daniel W. Brown. RETHINKING TRADITION IN Mopern Istamic THoucut. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996. x plus 245 pp. Bibliography. Index. n.p. 


Daniel Brown carefully describes and analyzes contrasting opinions in the modern Islamic 
world. Writing along the lines of G.H.A. Juynboll’s he Authenticity of the Tradition Litera- 
ture; Discussions in Modern Egypt (1969, see MW 61, 122-123) and J.M.S. Baljon’s Modern 
Muslim Koran Interpretation (1880-/968) (1961), his book differs from these previous ones by 
its integration around a useful interpretation of the relationship between modernity and tradi- 
tion. As the author follows debates in India, Pakistan and the Near East dating from the early 
modern period of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Kh&n up to present-day Muslim revivalism, he is concerned 
to show that discussions about the nature of sunna, the authenticity of /#//4 and the authority 
of the Prophet are not to be understood as issuing from those who, on the one hand, would 
reject tradition in opposition to those who, on the other hand, would defend and preserve it. 
Rather the two sides in controversy are equally concerned “to prove themselves true to the 
tradition” (p. 139). Brown draws upon the writings of Muhammad Tawfiq Sidgi ‘Abd Allāh 
Chakralaw!, Ghulim Ahmad Parwéz, Muhammad Aslam Jayrājpūrī, Abū al-Ala Mawdiidi, Fazlur 
Rahman and Muhammad al-Ghazali, among others, but he does not concentrate on these per- 
sonalities. Instead his method is to use their arguments to illustrate trends of thought. The 
book is attractively presented and written in a felicitous style. In sum it is a highly commend- 
able treatment of momentous controversy in the Muslim world. 


Cromwell Connecticut R. MARSTON SPEIGHT 


B 


Asghar Ali Engineer. THE RicnTs oF Women IN Istam New York: St. Martin's Press, 1992. Pbk. 
188 pp. 


Despite the bland title, this book is a genuine contribution to the study of women’s rights in 
Islam. Asghar Ali Engineer, Director of the Institute of Islamic Studies at Bombay, has written 
an authoritative critique of Shari‘a laws and the current status of women in Islamic countries. He 
begins by demolishing the main position of orthodox Muslims on the theological impermissibility 
of contravening Quranic injunctions. He cites the example of modern rejection of slavery despite 
its sanctioning in the Qur'an. The author argues that the rights of women should also be reconciled 
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with universal modern practices. He targets the Shari‘a as the obstacle to change, accusing it of 
absorbing pre-Islamic social practices. The author maintains that the Shari‘a evolved and was 
situational, relying more on the sunna than on the Quran. The four Sharta scholars not only 
disagreed among themselves, they also closed the door of jtih. Some practices sanctioned in 
the Quran, he shows, such as temporary marriage, were prohibited by Caliph Omar. 


Even when the Quran inspired the Shari‘a, normative statements in the holy book were altered 
to suit social practices. For example, the compatibility requirement for marriage partners in the 
Sharia does not occur in the Quran. He recommends that jurists should take into consideration 
the social context in which various passages were revealed, as well as their occasional linguistic 
ambiguity. He concludes with a call for reforming major areas in Personal Status Law. 


This book is essential reading for all those concerned with the issue of reform in Islam. 


Lake Forest College GHADA TALHAMI 
Lake Forest, lllinois 
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HIJRA AS HISTORY AND METAPHOR: A SURVEY 
OF QURANIC AND HADITH SOURCES 


A number of recent studies! have dealt with the hijra as a central con- 
cept underlying a range of past and present trends in Islamic thought and 
action. These authors commonly interpret the notion of hijra within the 
prism of socioeconomic and political factors prevalent in various post-pro- 
phetic periods without adequate appreciation of primary-texts. While not 
ignoring entirely the Qur’an and Hadith, the remarkably complex nature 
of the concept of hijra as portrayed in the early sources appears to have 
been seriously underestimated or simply understudied.” Even conceding, 
if only for the sake of argument, Eickelman and Piscatori’s argument that 
“the significance of texts derives not from their inherent centrality but 
from the contingent political, social and economic circumstances of those 
interpreting them,” the analyst needs to be well-informed as to what these 
texts on the subject matter of hijra relate. Without an adequate knowl- 
edge of the complexity of the hijra as revealed in the primary texts, any 
attempt to investigate what Masud terms the “dynamic interaction between 
text and social, economic and political conditions”* 4 prvor7, will at best 
be flawed. 

The present article attempts to remedy this perceived gap in the litera- 
ture by a thorough exploration of the multifaceted significance of the hijra 
as expressed in the Qur’an and Hadith literature. The discussion is di- 
vided into three broad sections: (1) Qur’anic precedents (2) the historical 
hijra and (3) the metaphorical hijra. 


1 See Dale Eickelman and James Piscatori, “Social Theory in the Study of Muslim Societies,” 
in Muslim Travellers: Pilgrimage, Aligration and the Religious Imagination, D. Bickelman and 
J. Piscatori, eds. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), 3-28; Muhammad K Masud, 
“The Obligation to Emigrate: The Doctrine of Hijra in Islamic Law” in Muslim Travellers, 29-49; 
Roger Webster, “Hijra and Dissemination of Wahhabi Doctrine in Saudi Arabia,” in Gorden 
foads. Migration. Pilgrimage and Travel in Mediaeval and Afodern Islam, lan Netton, ed. 
(Surrey, UK: Curzon Press, 1993), 11-27 

2 In his preface to Golden Roads. ian Netton notes that hijra has “profoundly Prophetic 
antecedents” and yet not one of the papers included in this collection explores these “antecedents” 
in a systematic and adequate way. 

3 Bickelman and Piscatori, “Social Theory,”in Musin Travellers, 14 

4 M.K. Masud, “The Obligation to Emigrate,” in Mushin Travellers, 34. 

5 Whenever possible I have opted for hadith from the six canonical collections. In my 
citations from lesser-known or obscure sources, the presence of an zsagd can be taken for 
granted unless noted otherwise. Any errors of translation or interpretation are my own. 
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Introduction 


During his period of rule as second Caliph, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab is re- 
ported® to have convened a council of eminent companions for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon a uniform system of dating to be applied throughout 
the Islamic realm. Among the suggestions as to which year should mark 
the start of the Muslim calendar were the year in which the Prophet re- 
ceived his first revelations and the year of his death. A third proposal put 
forward by ‘Ali b. Abi Talib was to calculate dates beginning from the 
year of the Messenger’s flight to Madina. 

That this suggestion was immediately taken up and implemented is 
indicative of the tremendous importance attributed to the hijra by the first 
generation of Muslims. In retrospect, it is incontestable that few turning 
points in human history can compare with the emigration from Makka to 
Madina in 622 A.D. Yet the hijra was infinitely more than a remarkable 
event in the flow of time. As with other decisive incidents in the life of the 
Prophet, it embraces a variety of concepts which lie at the heart of Islamic 
spirituality. It is the polymorphic, dynamic nature of these concepts which 
make the emigration to Madina a landmark of eternal relevance. 


Conceptual Prefigurations of the Hijra in the Qur’an 


The Islamic emigration has numerous and diverse precedents in the 
history of religions. In the Qur’an, the theme of righteous flight figures 
highly in the accounts of many Prophets. The variety of these precursors 
of the hijra ranges from the deliverance of Noah to the exodus of Moses. 
In each case, there are interesting parallels to be drawn with the flight of 
the Prophet to Madina. The underlying theme in all such examples is that 
of valiant resistance to doctrinal and/or moral perversity. Flight in this 
sense is ennobled, first, by its objective of keeping alive the flame of uni- 
tarian faith and upright conduct, then, by the willing acceptance of the 
sacrifices entailed and, finally, by the sublime confidence in God exhib- 
ited by those who undertook it. In brief, Hijra is portrayed in these Qur’anic 
accounts as a choice of “the Higher” over “the lower” and as a steadfast, 
heroic refusal to compromise with evil. 

In this context, the Qur’anic narrations concerning Abraham (Ibrahim) 
deserve closer analysis. Here, as in many other respects, there are fruitful 
analogies to be drawn between Muhammad and the great Patriarch.’ Both 


6 Omar Ibn Shabbah, A7#b Ta Fikh a/-Afadins, F.Shaltit, ed. (Jeddah, 1982), 2: 758-59. 

7 Abraham's establishment of the sanctuary at Makka is mirrored in numerous hadith by 
the Prophet's “24 of Madina (See Daoud Casewit, * -2a#7/#/-Madina The Unique Distinctions 
of the Prophet's City,” /Zs/amic Quarterly, Vol.35, no.1 [1991]: 5-22). While Abraham did not 
emigrate to Makka himself he settled Hagar (whose name, interestingly, in Arabic, Agar, is 
based on the same root as hijra) and his son Ishmael there. 
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delivered the message of monotheism to their idolatrous peoples, both 
were rejected, persecuted and finally forced to choose voluntary exile rather 
than infidelity to revealed truth.* In surveying the various accounts of 
Abraham’s emigration we are able to isolate a number of fundamental 
ideas which form a useful introduction to the complex nature of the no- 
tion of hijra in Islam. 


Consequential Discrimination 


In its deepest sense, the hijra is a physical actualization of metaphysi- 
cal discernment between the Absolute and the relative and thus an an- 
ticipation of death. In forsaking the relative comforts and consolations of 
his homeland for the truth of the Absolute, Abraham exclaims: “Verily, I 
am journeying unto my Lord...” zn] dhéhibun a rabbi)? Any geo- 
graphical destination is plainly secondary to a spiritual orientation which 
might be described as a spatial enactment of the ss“77% “Verily, we 
belong to God and unto Him are we returning.” Hijra is the supreme 
affirmation of one’s intellectual recognition of this truth. It is a conse- 
crated migration; a severing of the fetters of this lower world with a view 
to what lies beyond it. 


Uncompromising Rejection 


In the Quranic portrayal!’ of Abraham’s argument with, and defiance 
of, his father we find that affirmation of the truth takes precedence over 
veneration of one’s elders and the conventional beliefs and customs of 
one’s people. Although Abraham remains respectful, even compassion- 
ate, towards his father as such, his denunciation of idolatry knows no 
compromise. In reaction to his son’s perceived insubordination, Abraham's 
father commands, “Dissociate [yourself from] me...” ( w4yura/: the im- 
perative form of the verb Agara from which is derived Azara, to emi- 
grate). Abraham's response, “And I will withdraw from [all of] you and 
all that ye invoke besides Allah... ,” represents an extension of the purely 
social connotations of Ar to a concept embracing the spiritual plane and 
hence to the idea of hijra. 


Hostile Estrangement 


Abraham’s separation from his people is neither mollified by any nos- 
talgic good will nor dulled by indifference. It is a principled severing of 


8 S. 19:41-50; 37:99. Translations of Quranic verses n this article are my own. 

3S. 37:99. Nearly identical language is used by Abraham's nephew, Lot, upon following his 
uncle into exile: “Verily, I am an emigré unto my Lord” (ani muAdyrun iā rabbi) S. 29:26. 

10 S. 19:41-50. 
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relations rooted in angry, God-fearing indignation.) In a pertinent verse 
the Patriarch addresses his people, declaring, “We are innocent of all that 
ye worship besides Allah; We have rejected you and there has arisen be- 
tween us enmity and rancor until you believe in Allah alone.”!? Hijra in 
this sense is comparable to the drawing of the lines for a battle which al- 
lows of no neutrality despite the fact that the foe are his own next of kin. 


Iniquitous Expulsion 


The bellicose stance of the emigrant is further justified by another 
important idea: the fact of his having been forced to flee. It is not merely 
the voluntary exile of a conscientious objector; it is the flight of a man 
who has been given an ultimatum, who has been unjustly evicted from 
his home. In the Meccan sūra /G/#4/m, this notion of banishment is gen- 
eralized: “And those that disbelieved told their [divinely sent] messen- 
gers, ‘We will surely expel you from our land unless you return to [the 
tenets and rites of] our religious community.” 


Singleminded Sacrifice 


Abraham obviously had an affection for his father but this was not 
allowed to stand in the way of his righteous separation from him and all 
he stood for. The hijra as an offering of one’s whole being to God re- 
quires constancy unswayed by sentimental considerations or attachments 
to worldly advantage. The example of the wife of Abraham's nephew, Lot 
(Lat),!4 demonstrates this need: any looking back is to invite destruction. 
The sacrifice must be absolute with no second thoughts. 


Blessed Delivery 


Finally, the hijra in the tale of Abraham is the vehicle of twofold sal- 
vation and reward. On the one hand, it was a miraculous escape from 


1 It is worth remembering that the general order for Muslims in Makka to emigrate to 
Madina was issued at about the same time as the verse allowing Muslims to wage war against 
their oppressors. See ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Hishim, 4AASirat a/-Nabawivya, M Hr&s, ed. (Cairo, 
1971), 1: 79-80; S. 22:39. 

12 S, 60:4. This sūra, which is prefaced by a commendation (to Muslims) to follow Abraham's 
example, was revealed in Madina and is not only an invitation to emigrate but also a battle cry. 

13 S. 14:13. Similarly, the inhabitants of Sodom say of Lat and those that shared his beliefs, 
“Drive them out of your township, verily they are people who strive to be purel” (S. 7:82) In 
this context we might also consider the Qur’anic account of the Prophet Shu‘ayb: “The leaders 
of the arrogant among his people said, ʻO Shuayb, verily we will expel thee and those that 
believe with thee from our township unless you truly return to [the tenets and rites of] our 
religious community!” (S. 7:88). 

14 S, 7:82; 29:26. It is worth noting that both these verses and also verse 60:4 referred to 
previously were revealed in Makka at a time when some Muslims had already emigrated to 
Abyssinia These verses would seem to serve as an encouragment to the persecuted to flee to 
safety rather than to resist 
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human persecutors and resettlement in a well-provided land; on the other, 
it was a rescue from the divine retribution which is visited upon evil com- 
munities and at the same time a liberation from the bondage of worldly 
attractions and thus a means of gaining access to eternal bliss. The su- 
preme trust in providence required by the hijra is never betrayed. The 
sacrifices and trials of pious emigrés are not in vain: the ultimate triumph 
is theirs in both this world and the next. 


Etymological Considerations 


Long before they found expression in the form of geographical dis- 
placement of Muslims, a number of the concepts implicit in the Islamic 
hijra were embodied in Qur’anic verses addressed to the Prophet. In one 
of the early Meccan sūras the Prophet is enjoined to patiently endure the 
abusive language of his oppressors and to dissociate himself from them in 
a “dignified manner” /rva-Aujruhum hajran jamilan) .° Here we find the 
imperative form of the verb Agara with its accompanying verbal noun 
Žir used with the conventional social implications of a deliberate, though 
not necessarily permanent, abjuration of social interaction and verbal com- 
munication with a particular person or party. Such 47 is a kind of with- 
drawal which offers relative protection both from further abuse and from 
the danger of answering in kind. 

In another early Meccan sūra, the same verb is employed with a simi- 
lar connotation but with wider ramifications: “And [as for] impurity, shun 
[it]!" /rva7riwyza fa-hujur/. In this verse the shunning implied in the 
verb Agara denotes far more than a momentary stance; it defines a per- 
manent attitude, in this case that of avoiding impurity whether this be 
envisioned on the moral, ritual or doctrinal level. !8 

The above outline of Qur’anic references should be enough to put 
would-be analysts on their guard against making any simplistic interpreta- 
tions concerning the Islamic concept of hijra. In light of the diversity— 
and complex, interpenetrating nature—of the ideals and attitudes which 
underlie the Qur’anic depiction of Abraham’s hijra, it would be surprising 
if the emigration of the Prophet and his companions were a static, unidi- 


15 S, 21°71 

16S. 73:10. 

17 S, 74:5. 

18 In both of the above examples it will be noted that the verb 4ayeva is a transitive verb 
which requires a specific object, either a person or thing. On the other hand, Aare (the third 
form of the same root) is an intransitive verb implying a movement towards a place of emigration 
(mahyar) which may be merely understood or else stated after the preposition 2⁄7, “towards”. 
The verb 44ava retains the implications of its root meaning of “to solemnly shun or reject” but 
carries them a step further by translating them into spatial movement and physical separation . 
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mensional entity. A careful review of select primary sources confirms 
this supposition beyond expectations. 


The Historical Hijra 


Al-hijrat al- Tl “The First Flight” 


The flight to Abyssinia, which preceded the general emigration to 
Madina, is a good place to begin our discussion. For while this earlier 
hijra across the Red Sea did not include the Prophet and was of a tempo- 
rary nature, those who undertook it were motivated by many of the same 
factors as later emigrants (wauAgyrin, sing: muhdjir) to Madina. At that 
time, the leaders of Makka’s idolatrous majority were employing every 
possible means to make the Prophet and his followers either revert to “the 
religion of their forefathers” or at least be more respectful of it in their 
stated convictions. In the face of the venomous zeal!9 of their persecutors 
and given the obvious futility of organized armed resistance, which had 
not been divinely sanctioned in any case, the Prophet gave his compan- 
ions permission to emigrate, encouraging them to seek asylum in the do- 
minions of the Christian king, al-Najashi, of al-Habasha who was known 
to be magnanimous and just.”° 

This first emigration is early evidence that Islam commanded neither 
passive martyrdom nor suicidal resistance. While the early Meccan sūras 
frequently enjoin the believers and the Prophet himself to endure their 
oppression with patience and confidence in ultimate triumph,”! this suf- 
fering is not depicted as an end in itself. Those who die at the hands of 
their persecutors are promised high stations in paradise, yet this kind of 


19 It should be pointed out that many of those who emigrated to Abyssinia were not in 
danger of being tortured or physically attacked since they belonged to Meccan clans that would 
not violently persecute their own members for following the Prophet and were powerful 
enough to ensure that no other clan did so Nevertheless, such emigrants had undoubtedly 
been the victims of severe social ostracism and the psychological trauma of witnessing the 
suffering of fellow Muslims who lacked similar tribal protection and who are often referred to 
as “the weak ones,” #/7us(a/G/in, For these high-born Qurayshi Muslims, the hijra was less a 
flight from direct persecution than a flight from the horror of the oppressive campaign being 
waged against their co-religionists in Makka at that time. It was also a means of liberating 
oneself from reliance on the protection of idolatrous clansmen who in many cases took part in 
the active persecution of weaker Muslims. 

20 Ibn Hishim, Si#/ 1: 280-86; Abū ‘Abd Allah Ibn Sad, AA7eAegdt a/-Aubraé (Beirut, 
1985), 1: 203-5. The first source gives the number of 7wv4d/irin as 83 men. Among these 
emigrés was ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan and his wife Ruqaiya, the Prophet's daughter, concerning whom 
the Prophet is reported to have said “Verily, the two of them are the first to have emigrated to 
Allah—the Praised, the Exalted—since Lit.” (Ibn Sad, 4/7vA4sgat, 8: 36; this hadith is without 
isndd. ) 

21 S, 23:111; in this Meccan sūra God rebukes those who rejected Muhammad's message and 
ridiculed his companions of whom He says, “Verily I have rewarded them this day for all that 
they patiently endured and it is they who are the triumphant.” 
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martyrdom is not viewed as an especially favored means of salvation.”4 
Thus, those who recant their faith under torture while maintaining their 
inward convictions are not to be condemned.” The sacrifice expected of 
Muslims is more realistic: confronted with irresistible “72, % they have 
the right and at times even the duty to distance themselves from it geo- 
graphically with all that this entails of renouncing worldly ties and goods. 

In the case of the muhājirūn to Abyssinia, one must not underestimate 
the courage and detachment they evinced. To renounce the personal se- 
curity afforded by bonds of kinship, especially in that age, was a bold step 
indeed. To risk forfeiting, possibly forever, titles to property and custom- 
ary means of livelihood could not have been easy for many of them. Yet, 
giving up all these they counted as an acceptable price to pay for the free- 
dom to openly profess and practice Islam. It is thus that this hijra was not 
merely a running away from an intolerable situation; it was a defiant exte- 
riorization of an inward choice of the hereafter over the herebelow, of 
spiritual companions over profane kinsmen and family, of divine revela- 
tion over tribal customs and conventional beliefs. 

Notwithstanding the sincerity of conviction which propelled the emi- 
grants to seek refuge across the Red Sea, indefinite residence in Ethiopia 
was not among their intentions. Illustrative in this respect is the return to 
Makka of a number of the muhäjirūn upon receiving erroneous news of 
the Prophet’s having converted the leaders of the Quraysh. ?5 Some of these 
stayed on in Makka and after some time were encouraged to emigrate to 
Madina.*© Most of them, however, finding themselves subject to even 
harsher oppression, were obliged to make second emigration back to the 
Muslim community in Abyssinia. Subsequently, a group of these returned 
to Arabia when they learned of the Prophet's intended emigration to Madina 
while the rest remained in al-Habasha seven or eight years longer until 
the Prophet wrote to al-Najashi asking him to arrange for them to be re- 
turned to Arabia. ?” 


32 There are comparatively few Quranic examples of passive martyrdom, the most salient 
being perhaps that of the believers, usually interpreted to be referring to the Christians of 
Najran, whose immolation is memorialized in sūra al-Burfj. 

#3 §."16:106. 

24 Fitna: major temporal upheaval, such as civil war or religious persecution, or source of 
spiritually corruptive disequilibrium. 

25 Ibn Hisham, Sr#/ 2: 12-13; Ibn Sad, 7edega/ 1: 205-8. Among those who returned to 
Makka and stayed there until the emigration to Madina were some of the most eminent 
companions including ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan and his wife, Zubayr b. ‘Awwam, and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. SAwf. 

2 Abū Salmah b, ‘Abd al-Asad al-Makhziimi was the first of the returned emigrants to Abyssinia 
to seek refuge in Madina. He reached Madina about a year before the oath of ‘Aqaba. His wife 
and son were prevented by her own clan from going with him. (Ibn Hisham, Sa^ 2: 80; Ibn 
Sad, A/-7xhag&t, 3: 239-40 ). 

2? These muhd@jirdn (among whom were ‘All's brother, Jafar} rejoined the Prophet while he 
was engaged in a military campaign against the Jewish strongholds of Khaybar and were 
allotted a share in the war spoils although they had not taken part in actual fighting. Why the 
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Being fundamentally a foreign land—linguistically, culturally and spiri- 
tually—Christian Abyssinia, though preferable to idolatrous, intolerant 
Makka, did not possess the requisite traits to ensure the growth, stability 
and sovereignty of an Islamic community. Therefore, in the flight to 2/- 
Habasha, all the emphasis is on fleeing “from” and “with” rather than 
“to.” That is, from persecution, from danger, from evil; and with one’s 
life, with one’s faith intact, with one’s doctrinal and moral integrity. Com- 
paratively little stress is laid on fleeing “to except as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the need to flee “from” and even the “from” is not embodied in 
an intention of sworn and irrevocable dissociation from Makka”* as was 
later the case with the emigration to Madina. The destination, apart from 
its positive aspect of safe haven, did not constitute a final objective and 
therefore commanded no absolute allegiance.?? It was Madina that was 
destined to provide the muhājirūn with their unmistakable “to.” 


Al-Hyra al-Nabawiyya, “The Prophet's Emigration” 


In the emigration to Madina one can perceive the workings of divine 
inspiration, on the one hand, and the Prophet’s pragmatism and foresight 
on the other. Although the divine command for the Messenger to set off 
to Madina was a sudden occurrence, even on this level there seems to 
have been a gradual unveiling of Allah’s plan as the following hadith sug- 
gests: “I saw myself in a dream emigrating from Makka to a land rich in 
date palms. I was alarmed that it might be al-Yamama or Hajar but it 
turned out to be Yathrib [i.e., Madina].”*° 

The great emigration unfolded in measured stages. As with trans- 
planting seedlings, the Muslims in Makka were not displaced without first 
taking precautions to improve their chances of survival. The new soil had 
to be tested and then carefully prepared. The first phase began with the 
Prophet's preaching to pagan pilgrims from Yathrib; it culminated when a 
sufficient number of them embraced Islam and swore an oath of fealty 


Prophet chose to keep these Muslims in Abyssinia so many years after his own establishment in 
Madina is a tempting field for speculation. It may partly be explained by the fact that, until the 
signing of the treaty of Hudaybiya, the coastal regions of western Arabia may not have been 
safe for their landing 

28 Nor could it have been in light of the Prophet's continued residence in Makka during this 
period which marks precisely the pivotal difference between the first hijra and that to Madina. 

29 Nevertheless, the emigrants living in Abyssinia had an attachment to its ruler, al-NajAshi, 
which seems to have been based on more than mere self interest. This is suggested by the great 
joy they reportedly felt at his victory in a local power struggle; see Ibn Hisham, Ss¢ 1: 291-92. 

39 Muhammad al-Bukhari, A//éa7/‘a/Sef/p (Istanbul, 1979), 56: 24; al-Yamamah and Hajar 
are both place names in the Arabian Peninsula about which there is some disagreement as to 
their location. See al-Hamaw! Yaqit, Afi:fam a/-Buldān (Beirut, 1955-57). 
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(i.e., Bey St a/-Agaba) to him which included the pledge to protect him 
and his followers with their lives. This pledge among other things meant 
that the Muslims in Makka could at last renounce the protection of pagan 
guardians. It will be recalled how, after the death of Abii Talib, the Prophet 
lacked a strong protector and, for example, upon returning from his futile 
mission to Ta‘if, he felt compelled to accept the protection of a high-minded 
but idolatrous Bedouin notable. The same was true for a number of other 
companions including Abū Bakr. 

The second phase of “preparing the soil’ involved the dispatch to 
Madina of two learned companions to instruct the new converts in the 
tenets and practice of Islam and to win over others. To extend the anal- 
ogy of transplanting even further, one might compare the Muslims of 
Madina (@/ansar, “The Allies in Victory,” often rendered: “The Helpers”) 
to sturdy plants cultivated to act as supports for the relatively weak seed- 
lings that were to come. It should be pointed out, however, that even 
among the native inhabitants of Madina we can find attitudes which re- 
flect those of the muhājirūn. There is a Hadith to this effect: “And there 
were emigrants from among the ansar since Madina [too] was an abode of 
polytheism. ”*! The story of Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh’s conversion* is a case in point: 
He had been an idol-worshipping tribal leader in Madina who, after some 
initial resistance, embraced Islam and then promptly swore that he would 
speak to neither the men nor the women of his clan until they followed 
his example—which they all did before nightfall. His oath is reminiscent 
of the act of dissociation termed hijr noted above. 

The actual movement of people from Makka to Madina was similarly 
a gradual process. To avoid alerting their Qurayshi antagonists, the emi- 
grants were obliged to make the journey individually or in small bands on 
a staggered timetable. Even so, not all those who wished to seek refuge in 
Madina were immediately successful in doing so since their idolatrous 
kinsmen in some cases went to great lengths to hold them back. Between 
the arrival of the beginning and end of this initial tide of muhajiriin of 
mostly Meccan origin, which included the Prophet, there elapsed a period 
of about two months. 33 


31 Abd ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nas@#1, Susan a/-/Ves#7, 7: 144; numbering of volumes and pages 
is based on /etaris Sunan #/-Nas87, Abū Yahya al-Qawlyni, ed. (Beirut, 1988). There is an 
interesting case of a native of Madina, Ziyaéd b. Labid, an early convert to Islam from the 
Khazraj tribe, who took up residence in Makka and later “emigrated” back to Madina thus 
qualifying him to title of both muhajir and ans&ri (See Ibn Sad, Zxósgí 3: 598.). 

2 Ibn Hishäm, &rg/ 2: 58-60. 

33 Ibid., 3: 239-40. 
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The Hijra As Proof Of Faith 


With the emigration of the Messenger, which requires no detailed re- 
telling here,*4 and his subsequent installation in Madina, the concept of 
hijra underwent a major change. From being a praiseworthy alternative 
to enduring persecution, the emigration became a touchstone of faith, a 
proof of the sincerity of one’s conversion to Islam. It was the physical 
corollary of the double testimony of faith. Hence, the Qur’anic expres- 
sion mubgirin ila Wahs wa-resilias (emigrating unto Allah and His 
Messenger”). 35 

In light of the Prophet’s own example and his presence there, Madina 
came to be viewed as the embodiment of the spiritual aspirations of every 
true believer. In addition to its aspect of refuge, Madina was now the 
point of entry into a community based on shared faith. Both ideas are 
reflected in the encouragement the Prophet is reported to have offered to 
those who could emigrate: “Verily Allah, the Omnipotent, the Omnipres- 
ent, has brought forth for you brethren [in faith] and an abode in which 
you will be secure.” The Prophet's establishing legal bonds of brother- 
hood between each early emigré and one of the ansar was a demonstra- 
tion of the far-reaching nature of this integration into a new social order 
founded upon divine revelation and prophetic guidance. 37 

Given the spiritual advantages which residence in Madina offered, the 
emigration came to be regarded as a dividing line between faith and hy- 
pocrisy. This is clearly the message of the Qur’anic verse in which 
believers are exhorted not to establish close relations with those who claim 
to be Muslims “until they emigrate in Allah’s cause.”38 The sincere Mus- 
lim of that period had every reason to emigrate (unless, of course, the 
Prophet had ordered or permitted otherwise) and little excuse for electing 
not to do so. According to the Qur'an, those who fail to flee when given 


%* See Martin Lings, Mohammed: His Life Based on the Earliest Sources (London: Allen and 
Unwin/Islamic Texts Society, 1983), 118-24; for the finest English narration of this event 

3 S. 4:100. 

36 Tbn Hisham, Sef 2° 80; this hadith is cited in this source without a proper isnäd, a 
common practice in s/r# literature. 

37 An indication of this realignment of values is the stress laid on the honorary names 
mubasirin and easér rather than on tribal affiliation in both the Qur'an and Hadith. While 
pride in lineage and kinship ties continued to play an undisputedly important role in the lives of 
the Arabs, on the level of ideals the concept of honor as being identified with one’s place in the 
early history of Islam rather than with one’s tribal roots was still very powerful. A relevant 
reflection of this is found in an account of ‘Abdullah b. ‘“Umar’s chiding someone for referring to 
a Meccan Muslim in terms of his tribal lineage saying, “Quraysh! Quraysh! We are the Emigrants!”: 
Ibn Shabbah, £ 77/44, 2: 488. i 

38 S. 4:89. See also S. 8:82. | 
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the opportunity cannot then justify their eventual infidelity to Islam by 
claiming to have been oppressed: 


Verily those whom the angels cause to die in [a state of] wronging 
their own souls [are addressed by angels] saying:” In what [difficulty] 
were you?” And they respond, “We were made weak on earth.” [To 
which the angels] say, “Was not Allah’s earth vast so that you might 
have emigrated therein?” Hell is the resting place of these and what 
an evil destination it is!99 


Likewise, there are a number of hadiths which stress the virtual obliga- 
tion of resettling in Madina for Muslims at that time; among them the 
following which seems to focus on the hijra as an expression of creedal 
solidarity: “Do not live among the polytheists and do not gather with 
them, for whoever gathers with them is like unto them.”* Another Hadith 
underlines the temporal disadvantages of living apart from the umuma. 
“Whoever resides among the polytheists is no longer protected by any 
covenant of protection /24/11m2z/"" This latter hadith is made even more 
explicit by a Qur’anic verse which states that those who believe in Islam 
but have not yet emigrated are not covered by any guarantee of protec- 
tion until they do so. 4? 


Questions of Intention 


The above observations should not lead to the conclusion that the hijra 
was simply a change of residence. The mere fact of removing oneself 
geographically to Madina, especially in the case of later emigrants, was 
not in itself definitive proof of the purity or loftiness of one’s motives. 
The moral and spiritual intent of the true emigration is expressed in the 
following much-cited hadith: 


Actions are [to be judged by God] according to the intention [behind 
them] and a man will have [reward for] what he formulates an in- 
tention for. So whoever’s emigration was for [the sake of} Allah and 
His Messenger, his emigration will be [counted] for [the sake of] 
Allah and His Messenger; and whoever’s emigration was for [the 
sake of] some worldly gain or for marrying a woman, then his emi- 


8 S. 4:97. i 

4 Abū ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi, Suzan a/-Tirmidhi (Madina, 1964), no. 1655; see also Muhammad al- 
Albani, ed., s757% #//#ms" alSaghir, [selection from the hadith compilation of Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyiti] (Beirut, 1986), no. 4045 and 6149. 

41 Abd ’l-Qäsim al-Tabar&ni, Av4/, Bayhagl, Suez, in al-Alb&ni, w4, no. 6073. Note: in 
subsequent references to al-Albani the reader may assume that he has classified the hadith in 
question as s7///, as in this case, unless noted otherwise. 

42 5. 8:72. 
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gration will be [counted as being] for [the sake of] that for which he 
emigrated. 45 


As in the case of most solemn formulations of intention, that of hijra 
for later emigrants was frequently embodied in a sworn oath /Azy3A/ given 
to the Prophet.** The binding nature of this oath is revealed in the follow- 
ing incident: An Arab Bedouin came to Madina and swore an oath of fe- 
alty to the Prophet which included the pledge of emigration. The next 
day he had come down with a severe fever common to visitors to the oasis 
and he asked the Prophet to release him from his pledge so that he could 
return to the desert to get well, but the Prophet refused. This happened 
three successive times and in the end, when the febrile nomad disobeyed 
and left the city, the Prophet commented on Madina’s power to purify 
itself of unworthy elements. 45 

The importance of the geographical aspect of the hijra to Madina also 
reveals itself in the negative implications of reverting to one’s former place 
of residence. Just as the root verb Agra carries the idea of a definitive 
and sworn relinquishing of social ties, so the verb 44/72 meant an irrevo- 
cable rejection, shunning of pre-Islamic ignorance /#///yya/ and all that 
represented it. Thus, even when the muhdjir no longer had to fear perse- 
cution in his native land, to return there to live without imperative cause 
was regarded as a movement in the cirection of apostasy. In the case of 
Arab Bedouin emigrants, unauthorized return to the desert and resump- 
tion of the un-Islamic ways of the nomadic tribes*? was viewed in very 
grave terms. In two separate hadith, such backsliding /24/2 Grrub ba f a/- 
hijra, or, al-ruju iā al-gribiyya bad al-hijra) is classified as a major sin 
(kabira/ alongside s4/rk (doctrinal or ritual association of other beings or 
things with Allah).* 

The injunction against resettling in Makka for the muh§jiriin origi- 
nally from there was particularly explicit even after it became part of the 
Muslim realm and despite the fact that it was the most sacred shrine of 
Islam. Several hadiths*® restrict such an emigrant to a maximum resi- 
dence of three days in Makka after the performance of greater or lesser 


43 al-Bukhari, /2a2/", 83:23, Abū "l-Husayn Muslim, ,%// , M.Fu’ad, ed. (Cairo, 1963), 6: 
48. 
“ Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, n.d.), 3: 429-30. 

45 al-Bukhari, /#m/{ 30: 10; Al-Tirmīdhi, Susan a/-Tirmidhi, no. 4012. 
46 It bears pointing out that in Islam this type of strict dissociation with another Muslim 
(called 44/7 ) is normally limited to a period of three days. 

47 The connection between hijrab and the settling of nomadic bedouin is a central theme in 
Webster's study of the early Wahabbi movement in Saudi Arabia: Roger Webster, “Hijra and 
dissemination of Wahhabi doctrine in Saudi Arabia,” in Go/den Roads, 11-27. 

48 Abd l-Qasim al-Tabarinl, Aivse/in al-Albanl, SA/p a/-/faura/-Seghir, no. 4606, Hassan”. 
Al-Tabarint, A¢4/,, in al-Albanl, 59f//, no. 145, Pessan.” 
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pilgrimage. When one of the muhäjirūn was struck down by a fatal ill- 
ness in Makka (after its conquest by Muslim forces), the Prophet expressed 
his regret and made the following prayer: “O Allah, fulfill the emigration 
of my companions and do not make them go back [on their intention].”™ 
In a similar anecdote, another emigrant upon falling ill in Makka begged 
the Prophet to pray for his recovery so that he would not die “in the land 
from which [he] had emigrated.”*! The irreversible nature of the self-exil- 
ing intention of the hijra is exemplified by the Prophet himself who was 
adamant about returning to Madina, often referred to as Da a/-Hyra, af- 
ter the pacification of his hometown, Makka, despite the hopes of his kins- 
men that he would choose to stay with them there. 

In addition to the stress laid on the intention of hijra as a decisive 
separation “from” a particular locality, there is also significant emphasis 
on the intention of hijra as a definitive attachment “to” one’s mahar or 
“place of emigration.” This is reflected in the relative blameworthiness of 
leaving Madina of one’s own volition to take up residence elsewhere with- 
out just cause. Madina, as destination of the great hijra, was the embodi- 
ment of a spiritual goal and to abandon it for worldly reasons might imply 
an abandoning of those original aspirations and intentions. In addition to 
suggesting infidelity to religious ideals, the desire to leave Madina also 
indicated indifference to or ingratitude for the spiritual benefits guaran- 
teed by the Prophet to the faithful who live and die in his peerless city. 5? 

Another aspect of the hijra as a total consecration of oneself to God 
and His Messenger lies in the relative precondition of freedom. The emi- 
gration of a slave, for example, posed particular problems since from a 
certain point of view a slave's life was not technically his or hers to conse- 
crate in this way. On one occasion a man came to the Prophet and swore 
an oath of allegiance including hijra. The Prophet had not realized the 
man was a runaway slave and when his owner came to claim him the 
Prophet felt obliged to give him two slaves in exchange. The anecdote 
concludes by commenting that from that time on the Prophet always veri- 
fied that the intending emigrant was not a slave. A similar principle was 
applied in the case of married women emigrating against their husbands’ 
wishes: their liberation from the bonds of marriage had to purchased by 
returning their dowries to their husbands. 54 


49 gl-Bukhari, /#27/< 58: 46; al-Tirmidh!, Susan, no. 957. 

50 al-Bukhari, /dz/< 58: 49. 

51 Tbn Sad, 4/72degét. 3: 145. 

52 See Daoud Casewit, Fady} a/ Madinah,” Islamic Quarterly, 35, no. 1 (1991): 5-22 for a 
more detailed treatment of the virtues of Madina and the conditional blameworthiness of 
leaving it. 

S al-Tirmidh!, Suzan, no. 1644. 

54 al-Bukhari, Yai AW8b a/-Shurdt, 15 According to Malik b. Anas, a/Afuwarta“ (Beirut: 
Dar Thy al-Ulam, 1988), no. 1155; the female emigré is considered divorced from her unbelieving 
husband if he fails to enter Islam and join her within a prescribed period. 
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Finally, as regards intention, the hijra as outcome of iniquitous expul- 
sion and as expression of hostile estrangement had its actively belligerent 
aspect. The total emigration did not stop at passive resistance or righ- 
teous self-defense: it included heroic striving against the enemies of Is- 
lam. Not surprisingly, the Qur’an frequently links the notion of Aa and 
jthéd. * Both are regarded as proofs of the sincerity of one’s faith as both 
required a spirit of detachment based on a consequential discernment be- 
tween the Absolute and the relative as discussed above. In this light, let 
us consider the Qur’anic verse, “Verily those who have adopted the faith 
and those who have emigrated and striven [in holy war] in God’s cause, 
they are those who hope for God's mercy.”*© Another pertinent verse is 
the following: 


Those who have emigrated and have been driven from their homes 
and have suffered harm in My cause and [those who] have engaged 
in battle and have been slain, verily, I will cause them to enter into 
gardens beneath which rivers flow as a reward from the presence of 
God... .57 


The Privileges and Spirit Merit of the Emigrants 


As is indicated by the foregoing verse, the hijra, in view of the cour- 
age and commitment involved in its undertaking, was regarded as the door 
to great spiritual merit. Hence, the Prophet's exclamation: “Be ye strongly 
urged to undertake the hijra for it is beyond compare!”58 

This merit translated itself into an elevated status for the muhdjir 
already in this world. Among the privileges of emigrés was preferential 
treatment by the Prophet in the allotment of land, particularly that seized 
in war from the Jewish tribes of Madina.® Similarly, in view of their 
poverty, the emigrants are singled out in more than one Qur’anic verse 
as being lawful and recommended recipients of obligatory alms.© On 
another plane, for the muhfjirin along with the ansdr was reserved the 
prerogative of praying in the front row in the Prophet's mosque.® Se- 
niority in hijra was one of the criteria for deciding who should lead a 
group in prayer and who should have precedence in burial.® It was also 


55 Masud, “The obligation to Emigrate,” in 4fus/in Travellers, 32, makes this same observation 
See also Webster, “Hijra and Dissemination,” in Go/den Roads, 11. 

56 S, 2:218. 

57 S. 3:195. Other relevant verses include 8:72,74,75; 9:20; 16:110. 

88 al-NasW1, Swvoan, 7: 145 ; al-Țabarāni, Avd/, in al-Albānī, ‚x474, no. 4228. 

59 Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Wäqidi, A7#6 #/-Afaghaz/, Marsden Jones, ed. (London: ‘Alam al- 
Kutub, 1966), 1: 378-79. 

89 S. 8:59; 22:24, 

8! Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Hakim, #/Afustsdrit 24 a/Sep/hayn (Aleppo/Beirut, n.d.), 3: 303. 
(Hyderabad reprint). 

& Muslim, ‚w47, 4:26, in al-Albant, SeA// #/-/ém/< no, 8011. 
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a factor in determining the level of state pensions established during the 
caliphate of ‘Umar. ® 

Naturally, the reward for emigrating was not limited to earthly advan- 
tages as the Qur’dn reminds us: “[As for] those who have emigrated for 
[the sake of] Allah after having been persecuted, we will surely provide 
them with excellent lodgings in this world; and truly the reward of the 
hereafter will be greater if they but knew!” No doubt, it was this reward 
that the Prophet had in mind when he commented on the lucrative nature 
of the deal struck by a wealthy Muslim merchant of Byzantine origin, 
called Suhayb b. Sinan, who traded all his riches for the freedom to emi- 
grate from Makka to Madina. ® It is to Suhayb that the following Quranic 
verse is said to refer: “And among mankind is he who purchases himself 
seeking the pleasure of God. And God is full of benevolence towards 
[His] devotees. "66 

This benevolence is especially directed towards the final ends of those 
who emigrate in good faith. In a hadith, the initial muhäjirūn are de- 
picted at the gates of paradise where the guardian angels ask them if their 
deeds had been weighed to which they respond, “O Lord, and wherefore 
should our deeds be assessed when we removed ourselves [from our homes 
in Makka] and [willingly] left behind family and possessions and offspring?” 
At which point Allah fashions splendid wings of gold and mother of pearl 
for each one of them with which they soar into paradise.®” Even greater 
assurances of celestial compensation are promised in the Qur’an to 
muhajiriin who meet their death away from home. 68 

Among the virtues of the emigration to Madina elaborated in the hadith 
is its absolving power. The hijra was tantamount to a rebirth, spiritually 
speaking, since it offered the possibility of cutting oneself free of one’s 
baggage of past sin: “Verily, [embracing] Islam effaces [all sin] which pre- 
ceded it and the hijra effaces [all sin] which preceded it.”® 


63 Ibn Sad, 7xdegev, 3: 282 

& S. 16: 41 

65 Ibn Hisham, Se, 2: 87, Ibn Sad, 7edega/, 3. 227-28 Suhayb had apparently come to 
Makka as a poor man but had amassed a great fortune there. He embraced Islam but was 
prevented from leaving Makka by a group of the Quraysh who were loathe to let him take such 
wealth with him. When he offered to trade his gold and silver for the liberty to depart for 
Madina, they accepted. When the Prophet heard of this, he commented, “[How] Suhayb has 
profited!" /rabiha Suhayb. rabiha Suhayb//. Suhayb was one of the last, along with Ali, of the 
original wave of emigrants from Makka to reach Madina 

6 S, 2:207; Ibn Sad, 7eAega. 3: 229 

§7 al-Hakim, A/ustadrih, 3: 399 

6 S. 3:195; 4:100; 22:58. 

69 The Prophet addressed these words to Khalid b. al-Walid and ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As who after 
years of actively fighting Islam came to Madina as Muslims and emigrants seeking his intercession 
to secure God's pardon for their former misdeeds: Muslim, w474, 1: 78-79, al-Waqidl, Afaghaz/, 
2: 745; Ibn Hisham, Sra/, 3: 174. In the last two sources the hadith is cited without proper 
isnad. 
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It is worth highlighting the way in which the “initial emigrants” /#/ 
mubéjiriin al-awwalin) are singled out in the Quran and hadith for spe- 
cial reward. These are distinguished, according to one source,”° from the 
“latter emigrants,” 2/s7uhdjirdn a/-zkhardn, by the fact that the former 
reached Madina before the change of g/4/e from Jerusalem to Makka. 
Because of the greater risks they took and the greater sacrifices they made, 
the earlier emigrants are viewed as having demonstrated a purer inten- 
tion. They are therefore accorded more honor and merit than those who 
sought refuge in Madina in later years. In a similar vein, another hadith 
differentiates between poor and rich muAgirdn, granting the former en- 
try into paradise “five hundred years” before the latter.7! Poor emigrants 
were those that brought no wealth with them to Madina and may thus be 
presumed to have evinced a stronger reliance on God than those who had 
reserves to fall back on.7? 


Other Modes of Hijra 


As the theocratic state in Madina grew in numbers and strength the 
concept of hijra underwent further modifications, particularly as applied 
to new Bedouin converts. The desert tribesmen who flocked to Madina, 
especially after the signing of the Truce of Hudaybiya, were no longer 
obliged to adhere to such a geographically strict intention of emigration. 
In some cases, the Prophet authorized them to return to their homelands 
even after they had made the intention of emigrating.” 

In other cases, the Prophet offered them a choice between two differ- 
ent types of emigration: ¢/Ayrat a/-Aadir (“the settling emigration”) and 
al-hijrat al-badi (“the nomadic emigration” ).’4 The former, also termed 4/ 
bijrat a/sqamea (“the emigration of residence” ),”° is equivalent to the con- 
ventional conception of emigration entailing indefinite settlement in 
Madina. The latter type of emigration, also referred to as a/-Ayjrat a/-rafa 7 
(“the emigration of return”), is differentiated from the first in that, after 
an unspecified but relatively short stay in Madina, it allows the temporary 
emigré to go back to his place of origin under oath to serve in Muslim 


70 Ibn Shabbah, 7% 7/44, 2: 491 

7 at-TirmidhI, in al-Albani, 59/4. no. 4228. 

7 This is obviously a relative question since both Abū Bakr and ‘Uthman, the first and third 
Caliphs respectively were among the richest emigrants upon arrival in Madina. 

73 In one anecdote, a bedouin convert who had at one time been resident in Madina returned 
to the desert and a nomadic way of life. Later he met up with a group of companions at the time 
of pilgrimage who asked him if he had reneged on his vows to which he replied in the negative 
explaining that the Prophet had given him permission to live among the wandering Arabs. 
Muslim, s2474, 6:27. 

74 al-Nas#1, in al-Albant, %4//, no. 7053. 

75 Ibn Shabbah, 777744, 2: 484-85. 

7 bid. 
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military campaigns when summoned and to obey orders and injunctions 
come what may.” 

Although the first type of hijra, also referred to as @/Aijrat a/-bana 
(‘the established emigration”), is stated to be greater in reward than the 
second, there seems to have been no blame attached to electing the short- 
term emigration. The Prophet’s instructions concerning the offers to be 
made to unbelievers before engaging them in lawful jihad contain refer- 
ence to both kinds of hijra. If they accept Islam, they are to be invited to 
emigrate to Madina /a/-(ahawwu/ min darthim Ha dar almubhéjirin) which 
bestows on them the rights and duties of emigrants; if they decline to 
emigrate, they are to be informed that their condition will be like that of 
nomadic constituents of the Islamic polity (49-2546 al-muslimin) who are 
subject to Islamic law and who are only entitled to a share in war booty if 
they actively engage in jihad alongside the Muslims.” 

In some cases the Prophet actually discouraged would-be muh§jirtin 
from settling definitively in Madina. It is tempting to speculate about the 
reasons for this change of policy. It may partly be explained by concerns 
for the greater good of the community in wishing to spare it the burden of 
hosting incongruous elements or too large a number of indigent emigrants. 
No doubt it was realized that unchecked migration to Madina would pose 
more of a liability than an asset because of not only the limitations of food 
supply and pasturage but also the fickle nature of Bedouin loyalties. On 
the positive side, having loyal followers in the desert steppes had its stra- 
tegic as well as spiritual advantages. 

In Rajab of the fifth year after the hijra, the Prophet is reported to 
have told a deputation of a particular Arab tribe, “You are emigrants wher- 
ever you are, so return to your lands!”® Likewise the Prophet began to 
refuse the requests of tribesmen to have him mark out a permanent mosque 
site for them in a settlement within the oasis of Madina as he had done for 
groupings of earlier Arab emigrants; instead, on one occasion, he informed 
them, “My mosque is your mosque, you are my nomadic wasteland and I 
am your sedentary site, and yours is the obligation to respond if I summon 
you [to take part in a military campaign]!"*! 

Another reason for inhibiting a prospective emigré might be related to 
what the Prophet perceived to be spiritually opportune in the case of a 
particular individual. The emigration entailed hardship and sacrifice that 


7 al-Tabaran!, A#é/, in al-Albānī, %//%, no. 1132. 

78 al-Nasi#i, in al-Albant, 4/4. no. 7053; al-Tabar&n!, Ag4/,, in al-Alb&nl, 54/4, no 1132; 
Ibn Shabbah, 7% 7/44, 2: 285-86. 

73 Muslim and Ibn Hanbal, in al-Alb&ni, 4/4. no. 1078. 

% Ibn Sad, 7eAegds 1: 291. 

8l Ibn Shabbah, 7% 7/44, 1: 78 
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was not demanded of every Muslim. In an illustrative hadith the Prophet 
was asked about the hijra by a nomad whereupon he answered, “Woe 
unto you, verily the emigration is a difficult undertaking. Do you have 
camels of which you give in alms?” The Bedouin responded in the affir- 
mative and the Prophet advised, “So [carry on] doing this in the vast, dis- 
tant plains for truly Allah will not neglect anything in [rewarding you for] 
your deeds!”82 The intending muhajir might also be turned away by the 
Prophet with a view to the accomplishment of a higher or more funda- 
mental duty: On one occasion a man came to the Prophet and said, “I have 
come to swear allegiance to you [with the intention of making] the hijra 
and [my fervor is such that] I have left my parents weeping [over my 
departure].” To which the Prophet replied, “Go back [to your parents] and 
cause them to be cheerful just as you have caused them to weep!”®% 


The End of the Hijra 


With the extension of Muslim control over Makka and the subsequent 
pacification of the greater part of the Arabian peninsula, there was no 
longer any urgent need for Muslims to emigrate to Madina. Indeed, nu- 
merous hadith proclaim 7 Ayre 4277 a/-fath, “There is no hijra after the 
conquest [of Makka].”** The closing of the door of the historical hijra is 
aptly summed up by one of the Prophet’s wives, ‘A’isha bint Abū Bakr, 
who is reported to have commented along the lines of the above hadith: 


There is no more emigration today. [There was a time when] one of 
the believers would flee with his faith unto Allah, the Exalted, and 
unto the Prophet, may Allah bless him and grant him peace, out of 
fear that he would be persecuted. But nowadays, Allah has plainly 
caused Islam to dominate and today [a believer can] worship his Lord 
wherever he wishes. But [there nonetheless remains] holy war and 
intention [as a means of proving the sincerity of one’s faith and earn- 
ing spiritual merit]. 85 


Such hadith would seem to indicate that the hijra to Madina, particu- 
larly following the death of the Prophet, had lost its imperative meaning 
and was no longer a means of asserting one’s unconditional attachment to 
Islam nor of earning special merit. Still, there is justification, even on a 


8&2 al-Bukhari, /27/{ 24: 35. 

83 al-Nas#i, Suoz7, 7: 143, Muslim, 5#//%, 8:3, narrates a similar hadith in which an 
anonymous man wishes to consecrate himself to hijra and jihad seeking celestial reward. The 
Prophet asks him if either of his parents are alive and is told that both are still living. Then after 
confirming that the man’s aim is reward from God, he orders him, “Go back to your parents and 
provide them with goodly companionship!” 

% al-Bukhari, /2ou% 52:194; Sulayman Abū DP id, Sunan AL/ Ds tid (Cairo: Dar al-Hadith, 
1988), no. 2480. Also see al-Albani, 54/4, nos. 7563 and 3437. 

85 al-Bukharl, /#a7/° 58:44. 
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purely historic level, for viewing things in a less rigid way both as regards 
hijra to Madina and hijra as such. The conditions which gave rise to the 
original emigration to Madina in the Prophet's lifetime have inevitably 
manifested themselves in subsequent ages. Thus we find, only a few de- 
cades into the Islamic era, in the time of civil strife during which the 
Caliph ‘Uthman was murdered, a Meccan muhäjir feeling obliged to emi- 
grate back to his former homeland, exclaiming, “O God, verily I fled with 
my religion from Makka to Madina and [now] I am fleeing with it from 
Madina to Makka!”®° Indeed, the term hijra has been evoked time and 
again, even in our day, 'by Muslims to describe their flight from oppres- 
sion of one sort or another.®” Such a notion of an indefinite possibility of 
hijra, geographically and historically speaking, seems to find support in a 
hadith which declares, “There will be hijra after hijra.... °° 

At the same time, there is a deeper level of hijra which is not indis- 
solubly linked to geographical displacement. This is clearly the implica- 
tion of the following anecdote. During the caliphate of ‘Umar there was a 
terrible drought and thousands of Bedouin came to Madina as refugees. 
When the rains finally came, ‘Umar went out among the hordes urging 
them to return to their respective areas of origin telling them, “Emigrate 
[truly] and do not make pretense at being of the muhajiriin!” Agar wa 
Jf tahājarūj, *° 


Concluding Remarks on the Historical Hijra 


While the hijra of Islam refers first and foremost to the emigration of 
the Prophet and his closest companions from Makka to Madina it would 
be a gross oversimplification, as the above discussion demonstrates, to 
reduce it to this one event. From the asylum-seeking of Meccan Muslims 
in Abyssinia to the settling down of Bedouin tribesmen in Madina, the 
hijra was a multifarious phenomenon even in the Prophetic age. Indeed, 
the various modes of emigration of the first generation of Muslims mani- 
fest both changing circumstances and the multifaceted concepts of which 
the hijra is a crystallization. These same concepts as we shall see find 
expression in other less literal modalities. 


8 Ibn Shabbah, 7%7/44, 3: 1128-30. 

87 Concerning the obligatory nature of hijra and its interpretation by various jurists and 
political leaders through time see Masud, “The Obligation to Emigrate,” in Afusiim Travellers. 

88 The hadith in question is in praise of Syria, “the blessed land to which Abraham emigrated.” 
Abū David, Susan, no. 2482. ' 

89 Ibn Sad, 7#4eg4/. 3: 324. A further indication of the changed status of rural Arabs who 
settled in Madina in later years is the following: ‘Alisha asked the narrator what they called 
people of small rural communities who settled among the inhabitants of Madina without there 
being any kinship links between them. He answered, “We call them louts and waste scraps (2/ 

whi wa Lasgãt)” to which she responded, “We used to call them 7wAgy/riin in the time of the 
Prophet...” ın al-Tabarani, #/A/w fam a/Saghir (Beirut: Mu’assassah al-Kutub ath-Thigafiyah, 
1986), no. 129. 
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The Metaphorical Hijra 


Since the hijra embodied such essential Islamic ideals, it is not sur- 
prising that some of the Prophet’s companions equated it with an essential 
condition for attaining salvation even after it was no longer an option. At 
least one hadith appears to corroborate this idea: “None shall enter Para- 
dise except he who has emigrated.”*° Another hadith implies without any 
qualification that hijra, like jihad, is obligatory upon Muslims, *! This state 
of affairs would be a cruel irony if the emigration did not have its equiva- 
lents in actions and attitudes that were not the monopoly of only one gen- 
eration of Muslims. 


Jihad as Hijra 


One of the companions who had accepted Islam only after the pacifi- 
cation of Makka was informed that only those that had emigrated would 
gain entrance into Paradise. Obviously distressed, he went and asked the 
Prophet about this and received the following reassurance: “There is no 
hijra after the conquest of Makka but [there remains] jihad and [good] 
intention. ”?? In a related hadith, the Prophet spells out the articles of faith 
/iman/ and is then asked what sort of faith is the best to which he re- 
sponds, “Al-hijra.”° Then to the question, “And what is al-hijra?” he re- 
plies, “That you shun evil.” And when he is asked, “And which hijra is 
best?”, the Prophet says, “Al-jihad.”® Thus, jihad (literally “struggle” or 
“effort”) appears as the active counterpart or continuation of hijra. For- 
saking evil and error is only half of what is expected; it must be accompa- 
nied by sincere efforts in the direction of establishing the good and living 
according to the truth. This striving is typically associated with holy war. 

In equating emigration and holy war, we have an aspect of hijra which 
is not restricted to a particular time or a particular grouping of Muslims. 
Holy war, too, involves uprooting oneself from home and family and en- 
during hardships for the sake of faith. It is in the sense of the continuing 
possibility of earning the emigrant’s reward that the following hadith are 
to be understood: “Verily, the hijra will not come to an end as long as there 
is jihad”™ and similarly, “. .. as long as the infidels are being fought.” 

The waging of jihad need not be understood exclusively in the sense 
of outward military confrontation, for there is also a “greater holy war” to 


90 gl-NasWi, Sunan, 7: 145-47 and Ibn Hanbal, Afusned 3: 401. 

3%! Ibn Hanbal, in al-Albant, SeA/4. no. 3342. 

92 Ibn Shabbah, 7#7/4A, 2: 482-83. 

3 “Abd b Humayd, 4/Afuntekhab min Musnad Abd b. Humayd Samirri’i and Saidi, 
eds. (Beirut. ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1988), no. 301. 

% Ibn Hanbal in al-Albani, 4/4. no. 1991. 

%5 Ibn Hanbal and al-Nasã in al-Albani, ,@4/, no.5218. 
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be fought with the unconverted elements we carry within ourselves. The 
following hadith lends itself to this interpretation: 


The best of the believers in terms of soundness of submission /s/aan/ 
is he from whose tongue and hand the Muslims are safe, and the best 

of the believers in terms of faith /Zéaz/ is the best of them in 

moral conduct, and the best of the muhdjirtin is he who has renounced 

that which Allah, the Exalted, has forbidden, and the best [fighter of] 

jihad is he who strives against his [lower] self for the sake of Allah’s 

essence, be He magnified and glorified. 


This conception of sincere effort, jihad, is particularly applicable in 
cases where a Muslim remains faithful to the pillars of faith in spite of 
difficult outward circumstances: “[Constancy] in worship in [the midst of] 
fitna? is like the emigration unto me.”** The scope of this tradition is by 
no means limited to the companions of the Prophet or even to men who 
have the privilege of waging a military jihad. A more explicit hadith rules 
that whoever perseveres in the practice of the pillars of Islam is assured of 
paradise whether “he emigrated in the cause of Allah or stayed put in the 
land in which he was born.” 


Righteous Intention and Practice as Hijra 


As several of the hadiths cited above indicate, hijra has its equivalents 
not only in the domain of action (i.e., jihad), but also in that of intention 
(niya/. Instead of a geographical direction, this concept of emigration 
rests on a moral and spiritual orientation, an inward resolution of forsak- 
ing definitively that which is forbidden. It is this moral conversion that is 
implied in the following hadith which concerns the deeper meaning of the 
emigration: “The [true] Muslim is he from whose word and deed [literally, 
tongue and hand] the Muslims are safe, and the [true] muhajir is he who 
shuns /Aa@/zra/ that which Allah has forbidden."!©° In another hadith the 
true emigrant is he who “shuns offensive acts /A4a/¢@v@/ and sins.” 0! 

This conception of,hijra is closely linked to the idea of repentance 
/tatvoa/ which implies formally dissociating oneself with one’s past, infi- 
delity, and a penitent acknowledgment of the misguided nature of one’s 
former behavior and belief. 76a is analogous to the emigration in the 


% al-Tabarani, Ag/r, in al-Albani, 5¥4/4, no. 1129; my rendering of the latter part of this 
unquestionably profound hadith (i.e , man hada nafsahu [7 dhati Yah ) is not the only 
interpretation but one I feel is justifiable 

37 Cf. footnote 24. i 

% Muslim, w474, 8:208; al-Tirmidhi, Sine, no. 2201 

39 al-Bukh&ri and Ibn Hanbal in al-Albant, s7474. no. 5925 

100 al-Bukhari, /#v7/* 2:4 and Aba DP id, Sua, no 2481 

101 Abū ‘Abd Allah Ibn Majah, Suzan, in al-Alban!, S#4/4, no 6658. 
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sense that both comprise two complimentary movements: a turning to- 
wards [what God has ordained]—hence a consequential discrimination— 
and a turning away from [what God has prohibited]—hence an 
uncompromising rejection. Furthermore, it is a door open to all, irrespec- 
tive of historical circumstances. In the words of the Prophet: “The hijra 
will not come to an end until repentance comes to an end, and repentance 
will not come to an end until the sun rises from its place of setting [i.e., 
until the Day of Resurrection]. ” 192 

In summary, we have seen that the concepts underlying the hijra are 
linked to inward attitudes and intentions which remain pertinent even 
when the outward necessity or possibility of physical emigration is ab- 
sent. It now remains to discuss the central devotional manifestation of 
these concepts which, like the original hijra, is expressed in geographical 
movement: the pilgrimage to Makka /2//ay/. 


Pilgrimage as Hijra 


The hajj, like the hijra, is a consecrated migration, an uprooting and 
severing of ties for the sake of faith. The pilgrim is drawn into a sacred 
flow in which, momentarily, all is left behind and the only destination is 
God and His Prophet In this sense, the already cited Quranic expression 
‘nubhgran {3 Yahi wa-rast/ihi” might be applied to the pilgrim, just as 
it was applied to the emigrant. From a certain point of view, the first part 
of this movement—towards God—is represented by the prescribed pilgrim- 
age to Makka while the second part, the movement towards the Prophet, 
is embodied in the supererogatory visit /z/yzra/ to the Prophet's city, 
Madina which is discussed in fuller detail below. 

The hajj may be likened to the hijra in other respects as well. Just as 
the Prophet saw an extension of hijra in holy war, he recognized hajj as a 
type of jihad.! Similarly, hijra is equated with “vw4z7 the two move- 
ments of which are actualized in the sacred journey to the Makka. The 
opportunity offered by the hajj for intense repentance and pious resolu- 
tion to mend one’s ways is such that those who perform it correctly /#/ 
Laff al-mébrifr) are assured of paradise as their reward.!™ According to 
another relevant hadith, he who performs hajj with a pure intention re- 
turns home as free of sin as when his mother first gave birth to him. !}© Let 
us recall that the hijra, too, was comparable to a rebirth in this respect. 


102 Abu Da’iid, Suzan, no 2479, in al-Alb&ni, ,@A/f, no. 7469. 

103 “What an excellent jihad is the pilgrimage!” (al-Bukhari, in al-Albanl, 5#4/%. no. 6769). 
Other hadith would indicate that this equivalence is principally applicable to women and those 
men too weak to wage holy war (e.g., “The pilgrimage is the holy war for every weak person.” 
Ibn Majah, Suzan, no. 2902.) 
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Ziyata as Hijra 


Although the allusions to this are not as explicit in the primary sources, 
the visit to Madina—as an extension of the pilgrimage and in its own 
right—also reflects features of the hijra. The ziyara to the Prophet's city, 
though not strictly obligatory,' is rarely omitted by any pilgrim. To do 
so would be subjectively comparable to neglecting the second testimony 
of faith, to a deficient reverence for the Prophet one of whose names is 
al-Habijb (“the Beloved”). It is thus that the journey to Madina, like the 
emigration, is an expression of love for the Prophet. A hadith says: “Not 
one of you truly believes until I am dearer to him than his father, his son 
and all mankind. ” 107 

If today Muslims are no longer able to emigrate or, except in rare cases, 
even to earn the emigrant’s reward through jihad, a visit to Madina per- 
mits them to reaffirm and deepen their love for the Prophet and his illus- 
trious companions of whom many thousands are buried in or near the 
city. Ideally, this “holy tourism” includes visiting their graves, praying 
where they prayed and meditating on their sacrifices and devotion. And 
it is this affection for one’s spiritual forefathers which in itself, according 
to a well-known hadith, may be a vehicle of salvation. ” 108 

The visitor to Madina (2477 pl: zvwwdar ) is in a number of ways 
comparable to the “temporary emigrant” of the Prophetic age. The cen- 
tral feature of the latter’s stay in Madina, was meeting the Prophet and 
swearing an oath of allegiance to him which included an affirmation of his 
attachment to Islam. Similarly, the high point of the ziyadra, and in fact 
the act from which it derives its name, is the visit of the Prophet's tomb. 
This visit takes place in a section of the mosque known as ¢/Muwédyaha, 
which might be translated “the face-to-face audience chamber.” It is here 
that the z7Żr conveys his greetings to the Prophet just as if he were alive 
before him. !” In addition, most traditional formulas of greeting for this 


i} 

106 For an argument (by'a medieval Maliki jurist) in favor of regarding the visit to the 
Prophet's tomb as a de /ac/o obligation on the pilgrim see Taqi al-Din al-Subki, 248° &/Sigëm 
4 Liyarat Khayr a/-Aném, (Beirut: Dar al“Afaq al-Jadidah, 1978). 

107 al-Bukharl, /é7/< 2 8. 
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occasion include affirmations of one’s belief in the Prophethood of 
Muhammad and in the truth of his message. !!° 

For visitors to Madina, like the “temporary emigrants” in the apostolic 
age, their stay provides them with the opportunity of strengthening their 
resolve to live according to Islamic norms and prescriptions. During their 
stay the visitors immerse themselves in the rhythms and graka of wor- 
ship in the presence of like-minded fellow-Muslims. It is a chance for 
spiritual renewal and profound repentance. And just as those Arabs who 
made “the emigration of return” during the Prophet's own lifetime, these 
pilgrims carry this new found faith back to their homelands thereby en- 
riching and strengthening the wider community of the faithful. 

Hence, we find that even as regards the Prophet's own mahar, Madina, 
its function as refuge and magnet for true believers did not end with the 
conquest of Makka. In addition to its traditional appellation, “Dz a/- 
Hijra” (the Abode of Emigration), Madina is also called “Dar a/-/man” 
(the Abode of Faith) . A significant hadith in this respect is: “By Him in 
whose hand is my soul, things will revert to how they began; surely all 
true faith will return to Madina, just as it began from there, until all true 
faith will be in Madina.”!"! 

Now we have come full circle, for the journey to and sojourn in Madina 
is metaphorically to join the same flow of faith which marked the first 
hijra. The holy city’s epithet @/A/unzawwara” (The Radiant) is surely 
not unrelated to the eternal significance of the hijra which is in essence a 
principled movement away from darkness towards light. 
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VERTICAL PILGRIMAGE AND INTERIOR 
LANDSCAPE IN THE VISIONARY DIARY OF 
RUZBIHAN BAQLI (D. 1209)! 


From the time of the Prophet Muhammad, the /z/ pilgrimage to Mecca 
has stood as one of the distinctive practices of the Islamic tradition. The 
aj rituals were in effect preserved by the Prophet from the pagan pe- 
riod, but revalorized through their narrative connection with the Prophets 
Abraham and Ishmael. In the Muslim mystical tradition, the principal ritual 
practices of Islam have in general received a tremendous emphasis, often 
accompanied by an interiorization and meditative evaluation, designed to 
bring out the inner meaning of ritual. This is certainly true of pilgrimage 
as it is of prayer, fasting, alms, and profession of faith, to name only the 
five main ritual duties.” Travelling to Mecca for the pilgrimage month, 
whether performed only once or for long residence, has been commonly 
practiced by many Sufis. Until the triumph of Wahhabi fundamentalism 
in the Saudi Arabian regime established in the 1920s, Mecca was one of 
the great centers of Sufism in the Muslim world.’ 

Despite the recognition of the importance of %4; in Sufism, certain 
Sufis have given expression to experiences that cast the visit to the House 
of God in Mecca in a wholly different light, in which it becomes rela- 
tively devalued. In the surprising utterances of Abū Yazid al-Bistami (d. 
874), the Ka‘ba like any other created thing is totally devaluated in com- 
parison with the overwhelming reality of God. This takes the form of 
stories that show, not the pilgrim circumambulating the Ka‘ba, but the 
Kaba circling around the perfect saint in tribute to his holiness. As he 
described it, “I was circumambulating the house (the Ka‘ba) seeking Him, 
but when I was united with Him, I saw the house circumambulating me.”* 
Similar stories have been told of others, such as the Persian master Abū 

‘Said ibn Abi al-Khayr (d. 1049).5 Sometimes this miraculous apparition 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at a conference on “Holy Land Pilgrimage” 
at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, in February, 1996. 

2 On the symbolic significance of the 44/among early Sufis, with numerous examples, see 
Abü Nasr ‘Abdallah b, ‘AH al-Sarrāj al-Tasi, 7Ze AU) a/Luma £ 2 Tasawwut ed. Reynold 
Alleyne Nicholson, “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, vol. XXII (London, 1914; reprinted., 
London: Luzac & Company Ltd., 1963), 166-74. 

3 For a discussion of tensions between Sufism and fundamentalism, see my Zhe Shambhala 
Guide to Sufism (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 1997). 

4 ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi, Shatefat s/Siffyve, Part One, Abd Yasid a/-Bistémi, Dirtsit 
Islamiyya 9 (Cairo: Maktaba al-Nahda al-Misriyya, 1949), 77. 

5 Annemarie Schimmel, Mystica] Dimensions of /s/am (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1975), 242. 
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of the Ka‘ba was simply a convenience for the saint’s performance of 
fay. According to a fourteenth-century Indian source, “Whenever Khwajah 
Maudiid Chishti was overpowered by the desire to visit the Ka‘bah, an- 
gels were ordered to bring the Kabah and place it before him. The Khwajah 
circumambulated the Ka‘bah and performed the prescribed prayers. The 
Kabah was then taken away.” One even finds non-Muslim figures, such 
as Gurti Nanak and certain Indian yogis, having the experience of taking 
the pilgrim’s road to Mecca, and then finding that the Ka‘ba has come to 
meet them halfway; in these cases the symbolism has more to do with 
relativizing Islam as one religion among many, than with the elucidation 
of the inner sense of the pilgrimage for Muslims.” 

But in other cases the tension with the primacy of ritual was clear. 
The trial and execution of al-Hallaj (d. 922) was not in fact based on the 
famous saying attributed to him, “I am the Truth,” but followed upon a 
judgment of heresy for his alleged recommendation that one could per- 
form a substitute gz by setting up a model of the Ka‘ba in one’s house. 8 
To be sure, there were those who, like the Qarmatis, made the interior 
significance of rituals such as the Az/ entirely displace its external prac- 
tice. It was on the basis of this form of extreme iconoclasm that they 
sacked Mecca in 929 and seized the famous black stone, in the hope of 
destroying the pilgrimage ritual; the stone was only restored after ten 
years, for a huge ransom, when the Qarmatis realized that their raid did 
nothing to deter the faithful. 

Sufis in general did not go this far. While many Sufis such as Ibn ‘Arabi 
(d. 1240) recorded some of their most profound experiences taking place 
in the vicinity of the Kalba, for others the very spatiality of the pilgrimage 
center made it something to relativize. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624) maintained that his experience revealed that 
the “reality of Muhammad” /Zagigat/ Muhammad would, at the millen- 
nium, ascend and unite with the “reality of the Ka‘ba.”9 This formulation 


€ M. Mujeeb, 7Ze /ndian Muslims (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1967), 121, quoting 
Siyar al-auliyé? 42. 

7 For Gurū Nanak, see W. H. McLeod, eriy SAh Tradition. A Study of the fansin-Sikhis 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), 71-72. On yogis, see Kaykhusraw Isfandiyär [attr.], Dabistän-i 
medhähib, ed. Rahim Ridä-zäda Malik, Adablyyat-i Dasātīrī, 1 (2 vols., Tehran: Kitābkhāna-i 
Juhdri, 1362/1983), I: 147 (referring to the yogi Akamnāth); cf. 74e Debistán or School of 
Manners, trans. David Shea and Anthony Troyer, reprint ed. abridged by A. V. Williams 
Jackson (Washington: M. Walter Dunne, 1901), 235. 

® See my Words of Ecstasy in Sufism, SUNY Series in Islam (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1985), 69, 106-7, 110. The Dhikris of Baluchistan erected their own Kaba 
which is the object of their pilgrimage during the pilgrimage month of Dhd@ al-Hijja; see 
Mujeeb, zaian Muslims, 13. 

3 Yohanan Friedmann, Stayt Afmad Sirhindi: An Outline of His Thought and a Study 
of ils Lmage in the Byes of Posterity (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1971), 
14-15. 
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simultaneously saves the sanctity of the Ka‘ba as sacred space, while af- 
fording an opening for a higher mystical experience that would be person- 
ally inaugurated by Sirhindi himself, in his role of “renewer of the second 
millennium.”!° 

Jalal al-Din Rimi (d. 1273) gave expression to the mystical devalua- 
tion of the pilgrimage in a memorable Persian ghaza/ 


You people gone on pilgrimage—where do you go? Where do you go? 
The beloved is right here—come back! Come back! 
Your beloved is your neighbor from the house next door; 
what fancy drives you heedless to the desert? 
If you see the formless form of the beloved, 
you will be the fellow pilgrim, the very Ka‘ba, and the spouse. 
A hundred times you’ve gone by this road to that house; 
just once get out of this house and onto the roof! 
If your goal is to see that house of the spirit, 
first polish up the face of your mirror. 
By donning pilgrim garb /747227/ you escaped from that house, 
so come all the way out of the robe of dignity. 
That house is subtle, do not tell of its signs, 
but give a sign of the lord of that house. 
Where was the bouquet of roses when you saw that garden? 
Where is the pearl of the soul, if you are separate from that ocean? 
Still, may your troubles be your very treasure. 
Too bad you're the curtain that conceals your treasure! 
Tear away the veil from the pavilion of secrets, 
then know yourself: you're a sultan, not a slave. 
You are a treasure hidden in this heap of dirt; 
come forth again, like a crescent moon from the black cloud. 
You, the emperor of the world, the pride of Tabriz, display 
all the shapes of marvel, for you are the spirit’s quickener.!! 


Here Riimi’s emphasis is on mystical self-knowledge, compared to which 
the physical performance of the pilgrimage ritual is unimportant. Still, for 
Rimi this devaluation of the pilgrimage is rhetorical. He does not reject 
or criticize the pilgrimage except in a metaphorical way, to direct the 
reader’s attention to the inner mystical experience. It is the direct encoun- 
ter with the divine beloved, the master of the Ka‘ba, that is the real goal; 
the house of the Ka‘ba is only a sign to that end. He uses the familiar Sufi 
repertory of the symbols of transcendence to convey the sense of going 


10 Further on Sirhindi see Marcia Hermansen, “Citing the Sights at the Holy Sights: Visionary 
Pilgrimage Narratives of Pre-Modern South Asian Sufis,” in Zsæmc Studies in America: Faslur 
Rahman, ed. Barle Waugh and Frederick M. Denny (Scholars Press, 1997). 

13 Jalal al-Din Muhammad Rimi, Ghasedpyars Shamsi Tabriz} ed. Mangir Mushfiq (Tehran: 
Bungäh-i Matbw’at Safi<Alisha, 1338/1960), 269-70. 
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beyond convention, yet in this poem he still retains the pilgrim’s garb 
(ihrém/ as a symbol for transcending the physicality of the world (‘this 
house”). In this respect Rimi continued a tradition, shared by other au- 
thors such as the Isma‘ili poet and philosopher Nasir-i Khusraw (d. 1088), 
who interpreted the various actions and stages of the 44/ pilgrimage as 
emblems for the process of purification of the soul.!* Despite this sym- 
bolic emphasis, Nasir-i Khusraw himself performed the /4// pilgrimage 
four times. !3 Tension between inner experience and the external forms of 
ritual was a typical feature of Sufi language, but it by no means amounted 
to rejection of ritual as such. Rather, ritual provided the templates and 
structures in terms of which inner experience could be articulated. 

To the examples given above, which are all fairly well known in Is- 
lamic thought, I would like to add the perspective on pilgrimage as given 
by a Persian Sufi who is only now beginning to be better understood: this 
is Rūzbihān Baqli of Shiraz (d. 1209), one of the most imaginative and 
powerful stylists in early Sufi literature. !* In a series of striking mystical 
texts in Arabic and Persian, he has presented his experiences in a highly 
reflective language that stresses the need to see God in a visible form, 
even as it insists that God is beyond form. The key term for Riizbihan is 
vision, which can occur either through unveiling /4as4/ or “clothing with 
divinity’ /(/~G4s/, either the divine reality is revealed to sight by unveil- 
ing, or else it manifests itself by clothing itself in visible attributes. 15 It is 
particularly in Rizbihan’s visionary diary 74e U/nvetling of Secrets that 
he displays this supple language for describing inner experience, using 
the most vivid visual imagery.!® 

As far as the aesthetics of space are concerned, Riizbihan’s inner world 
is largely structured by ascension imagery, modeled on the ascension of 
the Prophet Muhammad as mystically interpreted by Abū Yazid Bistami. !” 
The human soul is also depicted as a bird that flies up to heaven, like a 
hawk returning to the wrist of the falconer, or like a nightingale returning 
to the garden. This upward motion of the soul is matched by the birdlike 
descent of angels, or by the descent of God, comparable to the svz7ureh 


12 Nasir-i Khusraw, Forty Poems from the Divan, trans. Peter Lamborn Wilson and Gholam 
Reza Aavani (Tehran: Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy, 1977), 81-82. 

13 Naser-e Khosraw’s Book of Travels (Safarnéima/, trans W. M. Thackston, Jr., Persian 
Heritage Series, no. 36 (New York: Biblioteca Persica, 1986), 121. 

M See my Adzbihin Bagli: Mysticism and the Rhetoric of Sainthood in Persian Sufism, 
Curzon Sufi Series, 4 (London: Curzon Press, 1996). 

18 Rdsbhibdn Bagli, 42-52. 

16 Ruzbihan Bagli, 7Ze Uaveiling of Secrets. Diary of a Sul Master, trans Carl W. Ernst 
(Chapel Hill NC: Parvardigar Press, 1997). Quotations from this text are cited below by section 
numbers (marked by §). 

17 Riüsbihän Bagi, 108-16. 
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flying down to earth.'® While Rūzbihān retains the language of the a 
pilgrimage, and the Ka‘ba appears prominently in certain of his visions, 
the force of ascension imagery is so strong in his thinking that it recasts 
the journey to Mecca into the vertical dimension. The interior landscape 
dominates and gives meaning to external space. 

Riizbihan’s use of spatial imagery can be illustrated by a vision that he 
records, focusing on the constellation of the Little Bear near the celestial 
north pole (a deliberate allusion to the “pole” /yu/6/ the head of the hier- 
archy of the saints). Here is how he describes the experience that follows 
upon God’s manifestation from the “windows” of the polar constellation: 


I passed with my conscience through the regions of the created, and 
my spirit ascended to the heavens. J saw in every heaven the angels 
of God most high, but I passed them by until I reached the presence. 
I saw that his creations, the angels, were greater than his creatures 
on earth; they were performing prayer, witnessing the nearness of 
the Truth, with voices thundering his praise. Then I rose up to the 
world of shining light to ask about it, and I was told that this world is 
called the throne. I trembled through an atmosphere without dimen- 
sion, until I reached the doors of eternity. There I saw deserts and 
oceans; I was being annihilated, I was bewildered, vanishing, aston- 
ished, not knowing from where the Truth appeared, for there was no 
where or whence (§20). 


This is a narrative of an ascension, with all the classic elements of passing 
through the heavens, seeing the angels, and reaching the throne of God. It 
is, far from being a unique event, part of a long tradition of ascension 
literature with roots going back the ancient near east.!9 Yet for Riizbihan 
it is also a landscape “without dimension,” with “no where or whence,” 
which he clearly recognizes as non-spatial even as he must use spatial 
imagery to describe it. 

Ascent to the divine presence, like certain anthropomorphic scriptural 
passages, creates a paradoxical tension with respect to the transcendence 
of space predicated of!God in most monotheistic theologies. J.P. Guillaume 
has commented on the paradoxical character of the original ascension of 
Muhammad in its use of vision to suggest the transcendence of space. 


There is something like a third term between the irrepressible and 
spontaneous need to represent the sacred, and the prohibition against 
doing so for fear of violat ing the divine transcendence, by degrading 
it to the level of sensible reality; the representation of the thing im- 


18 See my “The Symbolism of Birds and Flight in the Writings of Rüzbihān Baqli,” in 7#e 
Legacy of Mediaeval Persian Sufism, ed. Leonard Lewisohn (London: Khanigahi Nimatullahi, 
1992), 353-66; also in Sv/711 (Autumn 1991): 5-12. 

19 Joan Petru Culianu, “Ascension,” Avcyclopedia of Religion, 1: 435-41. 
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plies at the same time its non-representability. Here, the compro- 
mise is not just an accommodation dictated by considerations of pure 
opportunity; it opens up into the vision of a radically new space, 
splendid and bewildering. On this vision rests one of the most pow- 
erfully original esthetic effects of the text.” 


The same may be said of the visions of Rūzbihān, but in his case the 
ascension functioned as a resource available at any moment rather than as 
an unrepeated paradigmatic event. 

An extended passage describing Riizbihan’s visions of the Ka‘ba (dis- 
cussed below) affords an opportunity to amplify the mystical interpreta- 
tions of pilgrimage. When juxtaposed with the interior landscapes of 
Riizbihan’s visions, and the ascensional structure that characterizes the 
majority of his experiences, the visions of Mecca take on an unexpected 
significance. For Riizbihan, the “unveilings” that are the subject of his 
book are intense visions of forms in various localities. He sees God in the 
most beautiful of human forms, descending daily to Riizbihan’s 74 or 
hospice; he sees Muhammad and all the prophets and angels in heavenly 
gardens; and he sees many of the great early Sufi shaykhs, who appear to 
him in confirmation of his authority. The dramatic tone and visual power 
of these accounts coincides with a sophisticated understanding of the rela- 
tionship between symbol and transcendence. Bodily form and landscape 
are not obstacles to the search for the divine; they are the medium for its 
manifestation. Place takes on its significance through the visionary pro- 
cess, whether it is a known location such as Mecca or an infinite ocean or 
desert removed far from ordinary life. 

Visions can thus take place in many different “locations,” though 
Riizbihaén might agree that their true place is in what he calls the angelic 
realm /i7a/2k&t/. While some of his accounts concern visions of the gar- 
dens of paradise, and others occur right in the home and hospice of 
Rtizbihan, the majority take place in landscapes far removed from hu- 
manity and its urban environment. Oceans of unlimited extent, filled with 
surging waves, indicate the powerful psychic forces unleashed in visions. 
A good example is the following: 


I was seeking God most high in the hidden world. The more I sought 
him, the more intrusion there was from existence and from certain 
imaginings. I sought God’s aid for that, and he made me comprehend 
his grace, and he expelled my conscience from the regions of exist- 


20 J.P, Guillaume, “Le texte sous le texte: les sources du Livre de / Échelle et le theme du 
mifäj dans l'imaginaire islamique,” in Gisèle Besson and Michèle Brossard-Dandré, ed. and 
trans., Le Livre de T échelle de Mahomet: Liber Scale Mechomet, Lettres Gothiques (Paris: Le 
Livre de Poche, 1991), 48. 
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ence. I reached the ocean of love, which was vaster than the world. I 
swam across that until I reached the ocean of knowledge, and I swam 
across that. Then I reached the ocean of mystical knowledge, and I 
swam across that, until I reached the ocean of oneness. I swam across 
that until I reached the ocean of unknowing and magnificence, and I 
swam across that until I reached the ocean of attributes. Then I 
reached the ocean of essence, and I was astonished that I lost the 
reality of the Truth. I settled down for some time. He appeared to 
me in majesty and beauty. All that I saw was related to his majesty 
as a drop is to the ocean (§79). 


Here the ocean serves'as the best available metaphor for transcending 
space, one that can be traversed repeatedly to convey the transition to 
new levels. Sometimes he sees himself swimming and diving into the 
ocean's depths to retrieve divine knowledge, but at other times he is over- 
whelmed by the waves, drowning in their power. 


Then he hid from me and made me enter oceans like air, which had 
no dimensions. The might of the Truth encompassed me. I saw my- 
self in these oceans like a drop, with no left or right, no before or 
behind, no up or down. I saw nothing but glory upon glory, power 
upon power, majesty upon majesty, might upon might, greatness upon 
greatness, eternity upon eternity, post-eternity upon post-eternity. 
Then he said from the wombs of the hidden, “This is endless eternity 
and eternal divine presence” (§110). 


Initiatic visions show Rūzbihān drinking an ocean, or receiving a glass 
from an ocean of wine.. Altogether the ocean signifies the vast reservoir of 
spirit that reveals itself in waves of ecstasies. 

The oceans in turn are ringed by vast mountains, among which must 
be counted Mount Sinai, the source of revelation, and Mount Qaf, the 
Olympus of Persian mythology. It is from the mountain that God, or Moses, 
or a Sufi master, or a combination of all three, descends, bringing revela- 
tion. The mountain is the region of divine inaccessibility; sometimes 
Ruzbihan is the only one to be invited there. 


I saw the Truth (glory be to him) on a holy mountain, and he made 
me approach. The mountain was high, and the Truth had me sit near 
him, and repeatedly gave me to drink of the wines of intimacy. He 
graced me in a form that I cannot tell to any of God’s creatures. He 
was unveiled, and the lights of his beautiful attributes appeared from 
him. The Sufis were on the foothill of that mountain, unable to as- 
cend the mountain. The Truth (glory be to him) called that mountain 
Mount Greatness (§162). 


The mountains are the greatest and most enduring of earthly things; when 


God manifests his power to them, they shatter and melt away. 
1 
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Beyond the oceans and the mountains Rūzbihān finds endless deserts, 
which signify the emptiness of annihilation. This symbolism was com- 
mon in the writings of al-Hallaj, who spoke of “the desert /z7a/#za/ of the 
knowledge of reality.”?! The desert likewise serves in the symbolic recit- 
als of the Illuminationist philosopher Suhrawardi as the location for the 
movement of the soul towards transcendence.” The desert near Pasa was 
the scene of Riizbihan’s earliest unveilings. He seeks God in “the hidden 
deserts above the seven heavens” (§15), because the desert is where God 
may be found. Riizbihan emphasizes the transcendental nature of this land- 
scape, linking the desert with the unseen or hidden realm /g4ayd/. “He 
manifested himself to me in the deserts of the hidden, and he pointed to 
himself, saying, ‘Iam yours” (§77). There are no distractions in the desert. 
All is empty, leaving only the possibility of encounter with the one that is 
sought. When Rtizbihan speaks of meditation, he describes it as follows: 
“The nets of concentration were flung over the deserts of the hidden to 
trap the birds of the lights of might and the angelic realm” (§169). If the 
desert is not the site of a rendezvous with God, it will be the place of 
annihilation of the soul. “In the river bed of pre-eternity there are deserts 
and wastelands in which dwell the snakes of wrath. If one of them opened 
its mouth, none of creation or time would escape” (§87). 

The Meccan visions (§50-53) belong to the first portion of 74e Un vert- 
ing of Secrets, which may be described as a retrospective autobiography 
written by Rizbihan in 577/1181-2 at the age of fifty-five. These visions 
occupy a prominent position in the initiatic sequences that make up the 
first portion of the book. In the second portion, which is something like a 
diary maintained for the next eight years, there is just one additional short 
vision of Mecca (§205). The primary sequence began, oddly for Rūzbihān, 
with what is clearly a dream, from which he then awakened (the vast 
majority of his accounts are of waking visions). In the dream he saw a 
manifestation of the Ka‘ba as light. This rather straightforward dream was 
followed by an extended meditation that took on some of the attributes of 
a vision. This time he saw the Prophet and his companions in the Kaba, 
and the Prophet gave an unusual confirmation of Rūzbihān’s spiritual sta- 
tus. Rizbihan was led to doubt the vision’s veracity, however, by the un- 
usual circumstance that this vision was taking place while he was in the 
bath after getting up from bed. After seeking God's forgiveness for this 
doubt that had arisen from his carnal soul, Riizbihan found that his cer- 
tainty was restored. He then proceeded to have a really spectacular vi- 


2 Hallag, AW#b #/-Tawasin, ed. Paul Nwyia, Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph, 47 
(Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1972), II:8; cf. also IH:1, I11:3, IV:1 

22 Shihaboddin Yahya Sohravardi Shaykh al-Ishraq, L’Archange empourpré Quinre traités 
et récits mystigues, trans. Henry Corbin (Paris: Fayard, 1976), 215, n. 7, and index, s.v. 
“désert.” 
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sion, in which he saw the Prophet and the archangels near the Kaba, 
calling his name and inviting him to join them in a Sufi dance. Rūzbihān 
then calmed down for a while, until another ecstasy seized him, and he 
had another vision of the'Meccan sanctuary. Beneath the sand-strewn floor 
of the sanctuary a door appeared, guarded by the prophet Isma‘ll (Ishmael) 
and the angel Ridwan (who is in charge of paradise); Rizbihan entered 
through the door into a vast heavenly garden filled with all the prophets, 
the angels, and the faithful. It was a veritable infinity. 
§50. A Dream of the Kaba of Light 


I saw what a dreamer sees, as though I were in the sacred enclosure 
of God most high [in Mecca], and a light unlike the lights of the world 
was in the center of the mosque. I saw the Ka‘ba in the midst of that 
light, with garments of special light upon it. I never saw the like of 
it. The brilliance of that light was like the brilliance of the throne. I 
wondered at the beauty of the house, and the radiance of the mosque. 
Then I awoke and stood for ablutions, and I entered the bath. 


§51. A Vision of Mecca in the Bath 


I recalled what I saw in the dream, and I rejoiced in it intensely. I 
was thinking about the degree of the dream, and what things it could 
bring forth. It was as though I saw while awake many of the Prophet’s 
companions in the sacred mosque, as though they were separating 
and joining together. I saw among them the Messenger of God (peace 
be upon him), as though he were a perfumed sphere of white light. 
He was taller than his companions, and he wore a garment of wool, 
with a hat on his head. He had the most beautiful kind of tresses, 
and his face was like the laughing sun. His aspects were more beau- 
tiful than crimson light. He summoned me as he stood behind the 
[well of] Zamzam, as though he were calling me from far away. He 
said, “You are the best of my people.” I became proud because of 
what he said, and I wept intensely. After that my state quietened. 
My carnal self refused to believe me in these unveilings, because I 
saw them while I was still in the bath. Then I sought forgiveness in 
my conscience from God from the speech of my carnal self. God 
most high increased me in certainty, until my heart became strength- 
ened in that which was revealed to me. So my carnal soul fled, as 
this is customary with this sign. 


§52. Ecstasies in the Ka‘ba 


I stood up after that to shout, and ecstasy overcame me. I saw as 
though I were in the sacred mosque, and I saw the Prophet, and it 
was as though he was in a state of ecstasy. He was turning around 
near the Black Stone, to the left of the Ka‘ba, and Gabriel was stand- 
ing by the pillar near the gate of al-Safa’. Michael was also standing 
near Gabriel, and Seraphiel was near them both, and a group of an- 
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gels was standing on the floor of the mosque. I approached the Prophet 
in a state of astonishment. The Prophet turned toward me and called 
me by my name. Gabriel called out to me, saying, “Rtizbihan!” He 
was in ecstasy, and he called out to me again. Michael called out to 
me, and he also called me by my name. Seraphiel called me by name, 
and called out to me, saying, “Rizbihan!” Gabriel was entering ec- 
stasy, Seraphiel was entering ecstasy, and Michael was entering ec- 
stasy. Every one of them left their places to be near the Prophet. I 
saw the Ka‘ba as though it was leaving its place to be near them, and 
it danced with them. God most high manifested himself to them, and 
I among them was going into ecstasy and then settling down. 


§53. Paradise within the Mosque of Mecca 


After that I was veiled for an hour, and I settled down from my ec- 
stasy and the state in which I had been until dawn approached. Then 
ecstasy seized me, and a man was unveiled to me in the center of the 
mosque of the sanctuary, as though he were moving sand from the 
center of the mosque to one side, until a door appeared beneath the 
sand. That door was opened; he entered the door, and I entered after 
him. I saw one other man standing behind the door. The first man 
was Ishmael [son of Abraham and builder of the Ka‘ba], and the other 
was Ridwan [guardian angel of paradise]. When I entered the door, I 
saw the garden of paradise and everything in it, its trees, streams, 
and lights innumerable. In it I saw Muhammad, Adam, and all the 
prophets, saints, martyrs, and angels. ] saw there a great crowd of 
the believers. I saw a world such that, if the heavens and earth were 
thrown into it, no one would find them, because of its greatness and 
extent. In that world I saw nothing I had seen in this world except 
light upon light, brilliance upon brilliance, glory upon glory, and king- 
dom upon kingdom. 


The other separate vision of the Ka‘ba from the later part of the diary 
contains an account of Riizbihan in the sanctuary witnessing God appear- 
ing from the interior of the Ka‘ba, with the prophets, the angels, and the 
throne itself circumambulating around it. 


Time passed, and I saw the Most High, above the ladders of the world 
of the throne, and above the throne. I saw him in the world of 
pre-eternity in the form of isolation. Then time passed, and he called 
me near, and I answered him repeatedly. Then I saw myself in the 
sanctuary of the Kaba, and the Truth (glory be to him) manifested 
himself in the interior of the Ka‘ba in the form of beauty, glory, and 
majesty. The Prophet was there with the prophets and the angels, 
turning around the Ka‘ba. I saw the throne as though it descended 
and walked around the Ka‘ba. I found from the Truth that which I 
found, and I heard what I heard; I cannot reveal these secrets, for 
they are from the sciences of the unknown, which issue from the 
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chosen attributes and!chosen actions. They are only known to knowers 
of God who have drunk the oceans of oneness and have known the 
Truth by the impressions of unknowings, and the sanctification of 
attributes and the essence beyond the thoughts of the hearts of hu- 
manity, from the throne to the earth. God transcends every imagin- 
ing that is incommensurate with his power ($205). 


Although divine transcendence logically defies any spatial relationship, 
the powerful image of God revealing himself in the Ka‘ba, with the throne 
of God performing circumambulation of the Ka‘ba, conveys how such a 
physical location can act as the site of a theophany. It only remains for 
Rūzbihān to emphasize that in reality God is “beyond the thoughts of the 
hearts of humanity.” 

Like many other Sufis, however, Riizbihan necessarily places the Ka‘ba 
into a relationship with his mystical experiences. The Ka‘ba itself, how- 
ever, does not have any intrinsic significance apart from those experi- 
ences. This is similar to Ibn ‘Arabi’s observation that places take on special 
characteristics because of the spiritual concentration expended there by 
the saints and prophets.” In this sense, pilgrimage centers like Mecca 
are sacred because the holy men have been there; it is not an arbitrary 
sacredness that draws the holy men. If the Ka‘ba can be a means of ac- 
cess to God, well and good, but if other avenues permit the encounter to 
take place, they will become the locations of vision. Ruzbihan was over- 
whelmed in his 744 by visitations from God every day, as the following 
account explains: 


My mind recalled the story of Moses. I saw him seek nearness to the 
Truth (glory be to him), his vision of him, and certain lofty stations 
and noble miracles, as is handed down in traditions. My thoughts 
vanished, and I said, “God, you transcend relationship with creatures. 
You gave to Moses these miracles and these stations, and you chose 
him for perfection. What is the relationship between you and him, in 
terms of nearness? I too am from the sons of Adam; what have you 
given to me?” And he manifested himself to me in the form of maj- 
esty and beauty, and said to me, “Moses came to me, but I came to 
you seventy thousand times between the time you lay down and the 
time you woke up. Each time I removed the veil from your face while 
you were sleeping, and I awaited your awaking.” When I heard that, 
I was swallowed by crashing waves of the oceans of oneness (§152). 


Although beginning with a complaint, this dialogue shifts into an intimate 
revelation of divine love, which banishes the official standard of proph- 
ecy into irrelevance. Under these circumstances, it is evident that the fixed 


B See Zhe Shambhala Guide to Sufism, 72, quoting Ibn ‘Arabi, a/-Futipat al-makkiyya, 4 
vols. (Beirut: Dar Sadir, n.d.), I: 98-99 
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sacredness of Mecca is susceptible to a great deal of variation when juxta- 
posed to powerful inner visions. 

Of what significance, then, are the objective structures of the pilgrim- 
age ritual in Mecca? There is no doubt that pilgrimage itself becomes 
relativized in the mind of a mystic like Rizbihan, particularly in compari- 
son with the vertical pilgrimage of ascension. How significant, after all, is 
the journey to the House of God, when one can actually visit (or be vis- 
ited by) God? What is the importance of earthly space ir comparison with 
the interior landscape of transcendence? Clearly there is a difference be- 
tween ordinary pilgrimage and mystical experience. This does not, how- 
ever, abolish pilgrimage or its significance. Riizbihin indeed made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca twice, according to his biographers. If Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
account is to be believed, it was in Mecca that Riizbihan fell in love with a 
dancer and gave up his position as a shaykh, until God restored him from 
his folly and the woman became a disciple. While on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Riizbihan recited ecstatic verses in Nayraza dialect while hanging onto 
the door handle of the Ka‘ba, so that pilgrims swore that he caused the 
Kalba to move.” After he spent seven days meditating and fasting by the 
Ka‘ba, God addressed him as follows, seven times: “Rizbihan! Chief of 
the Poles of the world! Your existence is the pride of hidden past centu- 
ries, of future centuries, and of the present!” And a shower of red rose 
petals cascaded upon him from the Black Stone.?6 Later hagiographies 
portray him not only advising his disciples on their own pilgrimages, but 
also miraculously appearing with water to lost pilgrims in the desert.?7 
Pilgrims to Rizbihan’s tomb in Shiraz experienced dreams of the Ka‘ba 
there, and they pointed to an implicit connection between the two holy 
sites.78 The pilgrimage to Mecca has become, because of its very physical- 
ity, one of the foremost metaphors to convey the mystical experience of 
direct contact with God, beyond all spatial imagination--and that is surely 
the strongest testimony that Sufis could give to the power of a fundamen- 
tal religious ritual. 
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MUSLIM WOMEN IN THE MISSIONARY WORLD 


Introduction 


The release of Edward Said’s Orientalism in 1979! initiated serious 
debate concerning the study of the Middle East, an area up to that time 
commonly referred to within academic circles as the ‘Orient.’ Said fo- 
cuses primarily on the period of European colonization which ensued af- 
ter Napoleon's invasion of Egypt in 1798. On the basis of Michel Foucault’s 
discussion about the nature and operation of modern social sciences,” he 
argues that Orientalism (the study of the ‘Orient’) has functioned as a 
systematic discipline producing a unified body of text, a discourse which 
set the parameters determining what one was (and to some extent, still is) 
able to say about the Muslim countries of the Near and Middle East. It 
was a region that had come to be understood within a dichotomy which 
set the ‘East’ in opposition to the ‘West.’ More significantly, the former 
came to be understood largely in terms of its place within European his- 
torical and cultural development. As a result, it came to constitute both 
an area of study and of colonial conquest. 

While it is questionable that the study of the ‘Orient’ should be un- 
derstood as functioning in such absolute terms, it cannot be denied that 
Said’s argument has proven a seductive one. It is perhaps no small irony 
that Said's treatise on Orientalism has, to some extent, come to define 
the last word on how those who endeavored to study the Middle East 
during the colonial period went about their business. Many modern-day 
opponents of Orientalism, by virtue of defining their own discourse in 
reactionary form, have inadvertently upheld the same ‘Orientalist’ pa- 
rameters that they have sought to dismantle, the relevance of anything 
written or said in the West about the Middle East, historically speaking, 
being measured largely by a standard of ‘either or.’ No doubt, other 
competing discourses which took entirely different themes as their points 
of departure (e.g., gender, religion, politics, etc.) informed perceptions 
of the Middle East, whether consciously or not, yet to the extent that 


' Edward Said, Orentalism (New York: Vintage Books, 1979). 

2 According to Michel Foucault, modern discourse functions as a ‘procedure of knowledge,’ 
“an instrument to cover it and to master it [and impose] upon it an order” (Discipline and 
Punish, The Birth of the Prison (New York: Vintage Books, 1978], 148) For Foucault, the 
action of discourse within fields of knowledge was not so much about describing reality as it 
was about producing it, as, through the use of systems of classification, identities became fixed 
on people, places, things and relationships. 
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they have been acknowledged, they have often been understood as sim- 
ply becoming more or less subsumed within the Orientalist one. The 
relationship between gender-related discourse and Orientalist discourse 
provides an excellent example of this. One might consider, for instance, 
the inclination of modern-day critics when examining earlier texts on 
Muslim gender-relations to isolate passages on male domination outside 
their original context with an eye towards providing evidence of Orien- 
talist tendencies on the part of the writers. There is a conscious decision 
by those reflecting on past writings to stress certain aspects of gender- 
related discourse, ensuring its affinity with the presumed Orientalist one. 
Yet, discourse on gender during the 19th and early 20th centuries ex- 
tended beyond a mere concern with the position of women in the ‘Ori- 
ent.’ Is it correct therefore to assume that Orientalist discourse entirely 
dictated the manner in which gender-related discourse came to bear on 
the subject of Muslim women? How can we understand the function of 
various discourses when they arrive upon a common subject from differ- 
ent starting points? What happens when they overlap? 

The convergence of gender-related discourse with Orientalist discourse 
on the subject of Muslim women provides fertile ground for exploring 
such questions. This becomes more evident when one contrasts the dif- 
fering perspectives of ‘Western’ men and women based on their particu- 
lar experiences with the ‘Orient.’ Bille Melman in her Women’s Orient: 
Saglish Women and the Middle Bast? suggests that an alternative view 
of the ‘Orient’ developed alongside the dominant one of Orientalism, a 
discourse essentially used by Western women and defined in terms of the 
position in which they saw themselves within their own society. Even 
more, she argues, by the very fact of their traveling to the Middle East and 
outside of their own, generally speaking, middle-class, bourgeois environ- 
ments, their discourse constituted a break with many traditional notions 
concerning masculine and feminine domains (thus contributing to changes 
then occurring within discourse about gender in the West) while bringing 
about a sense of solidarity and identification with women in ‘Oriental’ 
society in a manner that cut across barriers of religion, culture and ethnicity. 
In other words, Western women emphasized gender differences over those 
determined by an ‘East-West’ dichotomy. 

The purpose of this article is twofold. First, I wish to explore the 
possibility that competing discourses existed on the basis of gender within 
what has generally been regarded as a cohesive and fairly monolithic lit- 
erature, namely that of Western missionaries. Specifically, I have focused 


3 Bille Melman, Women’s Orient English Women and the Mfiddle Fast. [718-198 - 
Sexuality, Religion and Work (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1992). 
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on the literature concerning Muslim women, a good deal being written by 
both missionary men and women, and as such, providing a useful point of 
contrast. It was, in fact, the increase in missionary activity directed at the 
Muslim community which brought about an increase in the number of 
‘lady missionaries’ in the region.* For reasons that will be more fully 
discussed as we proceed, the Muslim woman was perceived both as Islam's 
greatest victim and Christianity’s greatest hope, the doorway through which 
an eventual mass conversion might be affected. The need for women 
missionaries was considered crucial as it was believed that only through 
them might Muslim women be reached. 

Second, I wish to examine the manner in which the two discourses 
interacted and were respectively affected, particularly the impact of gen- 
der-related discourse on Orientalism. Although using different discourses, 
missionaries of both genders understood themselves as addressing the same 
subject, and in complimentary fashion. Their convergence around the 
topic of Muslim women thus provides an illustrative example of how dif- 
ferent discourses may overlap where a specific subject matter is concerned. 
By the late 19th century, one was able to speak of Muslim women both in 
the terms set by Orientalist discourse as well as those determined by the 
discourse of gender then being used by Christian women, both at home 
and in the field. Little distinction was made regarding which discourse 
was most operative; tenets arrived at in the one often became incorpo- 
rated within the other in ways that had significant ramifications for both. 


Background 


I have chosen to focus on Protestant missionary movements, particu- 
larly those coming out of the United States and England. Changes in the 
social role of Christianity in both countries during this period tended to 
follow analogous paths, particularly as derived from the evangelical move- 
ments of the latter half of the 18th century. Furthermore, organized mis- 
sionary activity was largely dominated by English and American 
organizations with other national evangelical churches tending to orga- 
nize their efforts around them. In general, evangelism as a movement, 
over the course of the 19th century, tended to minimize denominational 
differences in an effort to present a more unified front. Chronologically 
speaking, the missionary literature I have looked at was written during 
the latter half of the 19th and the early part of the 20th centuries, a period 
when missionary activity in the Middle East first became substantial. Dis- 


4 In Palestine alone, thirty ‘lady missionaries’ arrived between 1888 and 1894 to work with 
the Church Missionary Society as soon as they turned their attention towards Muslims (Richter 
1910: 250). Previously, most missionary activity had been confined to the ‘Oriental Christian’ 
communities. 
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tinctions within the literature can be made on the basis of format, of which 
two types were primarily employed. The first consists of the biographical 
and autobiographical accounts of individual missionaries, the focus being 
on themselves as opposed to the people among whom they worked. The 
second deals more directly with the people whom the missionaries sought 
to evangelize, focusing more on a particular subject considered relevant to 
the missionary project. In the case of countries predominantly Muslim, 
this usually meant Islam (here understood as an obstacle to be overcome) 
and its perceived role in shaping all aspects of Muslim society. Most sig- 
nificant to this article is Islam’s understood relationship to the status of 
Muslim women. 

As noted, missionary men tended to construct their arguments along 
what were essentially Orientalist lines. In keeping with this, their texts 
were generally presented in a “scientific” format which traced the history 
of Islam from its foundation to its then supposed contemporary manifesta- 
tions of stagnation and backwardness. Missionary women, on the other 
hand, were informed a great deal, both in terms of what they perceived to 
be the main problems for Muslim women and in the language that they 
used, by what I have here termed the “discourse of domesticity,”° a dis- 
course which reflected the way in which both the American and the En- 
glish defined differences between men and women within their own 
societies during this period. Stylistically, missionary women were con- 
siderably less exacting than their male counterparts, tending to be more 
anecdotal and more sentimental in their appeal. 

These two discourses should not be understood as working in opposi- 
tion to one another in any conscious sense, and, in practice, complemented 
each other quite well. The discourse of missionary women served to un- 
derscore Orientalist arguments about the backwardness of Muslim soci- 
ety, particularly a belief that the ‘Orient’ could best be understood in terms 
of Islam, in this case, the cause of everything wrong with that part of the 
world. Included in this was the ‘oppression’ of Muslim women, and in 
the terms set by the “discourse of domesticity” of the early and mid-19th 
century, it was Islam which prevented women from fulfilling their most 
natural roles as ‘wives,’ ‘mothers,’ ‘helpmates,’ and upholders and trans- 
mitters of religious and spiritual (i.e., Christian) values. Likewise, the 
incorporation of Orientalist doctrines connecting Islam with the degrada- 
tion of Muslim women neatly complemented arguments defending 
Christianity's role in the elevation of the status of Western women so cen- 
tral to the discourse of domesticity as we shall see. 


5 The term ‘discourse of domesticity’ is derived from what Nancy Cott, in her book 72e 
Bonds of Womanhood: “Woman's Sphere” in New Bngland, 1780-1835 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1977), calls the ‘canon of domesticity.’ 
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Missionary Men and Orientalism 


In much the same manner as Said contends was the case with such 
individuals as T.E. Lawrence and Gertrude Bell, missionary men utilized 
a “quasi-scholarly knowledge of the Orient when dealing with or writing 
about Orientals.”© Missionary men, to a noticeably greater extent than 
their female counterparts, made use of what were Orientalist tenets (though 
often in unsophisticated fashion) when writing or speaking about Mus- 
lim women, providing as it did a pseudo-scientific rationale for whatever 
contentions they might wish to make. Male missionaries frequently made 
reference to the works of contemporary ‘experts’ in the field of ‘Orientalism’ 
as well, and Said’s contention that Orientalists typically sought the proof 
of their observations within their own erudite tradition in a manner that 
never questioned the authority of earlier texts was certainly born out by 
missionaries. They almost incessantly cited important and well-known 
Orientalist scholars not to mention other missionaries.” Sources were 
treated as authoritative and indisputable. Missionaries had not come to 
the ‘Orient’ to dispute held truths but rather to change them, and sought 
to maintain ‘Orientalist’ notions as a justification for their presence and 
the need for change. Missionary men spoke of defining ‘Oriental tradi- 
tions,’ ‘Oriental styles’ and ‘Oriental psychologies.’ Underlying all for 
them was Islam, understood as defining every aspect of social and his- 
torical existence in the ‘Orient.’ This was a notion especially applied to 
the status of Muslim women. As one male missionary expressed it, “[the] 
Moslem type of civilization can be recognized everywhere in the place 
assigned womanhood.” 

What distinguished missionaries from more ‘scientifically’ minded 
Orientalists was the emphasis they placed on Islam. Prior to Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt in 1798, the ‘Orient’ was understood in the West prima- 
rily through its connection to Europe as the source of a historical past 
defined through the Christian faith and the Biblical texts. Islam became 
defined as the antithesis of Christianity, a “false faith” founded on an “im- 
postor.” The event of Napoleon’s invasion and the ensuing period of colo- 
nization of the ‘Orient’ by Europe, however, greatly enhanced the West’s 
ability to ‘study’ the ‘Orient’ and a system of thought was created for the 


6 Said, Orientalssm, 224. 

7 The strong familiarity and support that missionaries expressed with regard to each other's 
work certainly lends credence to Said’s argument that, contrary to Michel Foucault’s contention, 
individual writers did in fact leave a ‘determining imprint’ upon the discourse within which 
they worked (1979. 23). Missionaries were familiar with each other's work to such an extent 
that what are seemingly the same anecdotes concerning the ‘Orient’ resurface in numerous 
texts, often almost word for word. 

8 Samuel M. Zwemer and Mrs. Samuel Zwemer, Moslem Women (West Medford, Mass: 
Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign Missions, 1926), 192. 
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study of subjects ranging from Sanskrit grammar to Arabic poetry. While 
its present was still to be understood through its past, it was no longer a 
past solely defined by Scripture. Rather, it was a past defined in the lan- 
guage of rationalism as an infinite number of possibilities came into being 
for the ‘scientific’ examination of the ‘Orient.’ To some extent the di- 
chotomy of Islam versus Christianity continued to form the underlying 
basis of the more scholarly Orientalist discourse inasmuch as Christianity 
was considered to have laid the foundation for Western rationalism. The 
period following the Enlightenment of the late 18th century, however, 
saw a weakening in the connection between the scientific and rational 
pursuit of knowledge and a concern for the truth of Scripture. Protestant 
missionaries, among others, found themselves continually hard pressed to 
maintain the necessity of Christian teachings in a ‘modern’ society based 
on rationalism. In Enlightenment terms, they emphasized Christianity as 
the source of all that was best in modern society, and it was only through 
Christianity that modern society could be maintained in a meaningful way. 
Likewise, they made a point of noting the non-advancement of the non- 
Christian ‘Orient,’ thus maintaining the connection between Christianity 
and Islam as representative of two very much opposed societies. In simi- 
lar fashion, the status of Muslim women was contrasted to that of Chris- 
tian women such that “[the] more Moslem a country [was], the greater 
[was] the degradation and the inferiority of the female sex."? Muhammad 
had, so went the argument, “laid claim to a special permission from heaven 
to riot in the most unlimited sensuality [compared to Jesus who was] per- 
fectly holy and undefiled [quoted from Beilby Porteus].”!° 

While continuing to emphasize the dichotomy between Christianity 
and Islam, missionaries wrote in a style imitative of those works consid- 
ered more scientifically and rationally based. In essence, they sought to 
create a rational discourse on Islam as the antithesis of Christianity. Mis- 
sionary men, for example, did not hesitate to make use of what was a 
standard Orientalist cliché in equating the ‘Orient’ and its inhabitants with 
the desert, considered representative of its historical barrenness and un- 
changing quality. It was the desert’s relationship to Islam, however, which 
held special significance to the missionary. 


Islam bears on it the imprint of the desert: fierce, defiant, appalling, 
silent, a land of deceptions and mirages, of glaring light and dark 
shadow and cruel desolation. !! 


9 Samuel M. Zwemer, Chi/dhood in the Afoslem World (New York: Fleming H Revell 
Company, 1915), 84. 

10 Philip C. Almond, Heretic and Hero, Afubhammad and the Victorians (Wiebaden: Otto 
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This definition of the ‘Orient’ extended equally to ‘Orientals,’ the “rovers 
of the desert... [within which] the national character [was] preserved in 
its primitive simplicity.”!2 The cause of this lack of development to the 
mind of the missionary was the ‘Oriental’ faith of Islam, unchanged since 
the time of the Prophet. Its holy book was still “as binding as it [had been] 
in the sixth century when it was composed. ”?3 For the missionary, it was 
the impact of Christianity and all it educed in the way of progress which 
would change this. Their desire to change the ‘Orient’ was, in fact, some- 
thing which distinguished missionaries from the majority of colonial per- 
sonnel and Orientalist scholars. As one missionary so succinctly put it, 
“(t]he outstanding feature of [missionary work] is Change [italics his], 
[whereby t]he immovable East is moved to its depths’ [quoted from Lothrop 
Stoddard’s 74e New World of Islam |.”* 

As had been the case in pre-Napoleonic Europe, missionaries of the 
19th and early 20th centuries identified the ‘Orient’ primarily in its role 
as the point of origin for the Christian faith. The ‘Orient’ was “the birth- 
place of prophecy,”!® and, in its timelessness, was considered to have 
changed little since the days of the Patriarchs. It was, in effect, a living 
Bible. Likewise, Biblical references were employed when speaking of 
Muslim women. They were often referred to, for example, as the daugh- 
ters of Hagar, their status being likened to that of the bondswoman who 
had been cast out with her son Ishmael (considered the father of the 
Arabs) by Abraham. It was to the Qur’dn, however, that missionaries 
searched most frequently for evidence of the degraded status of Muslim 
women, quoting from it to demonstrate their lowly position relative to 
that of women in Christian society. The Qur’an, it was argued, “[vio- 
lated] the law of love. ‘Husbands love your wives,’ is a precept of the 
Gospel, not the Koran.”!© As noted, missionary men were quick to in- 
corporate the latest ‘scholarly’ convictions concerning the ‘Orient’ to lend 
support to their contentions. Particularly relevant to the status of Mus- 
lim women were generally held convictions in Orientalist circles regard- 
ing the sexually-lascivious nature of the ‘Orient,’ something missionary 
men saw as deriving from Islam, which they considered to be built on a 
foundation of sexual license. Three bodies of evidence were used to 
substantiate this: historical details of Muhammad's life, sexual ethics of 
Islam, and elements of paradise delineated in the Qur’an.!? Even when 
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it was acknowledged that Islam did not actually endorse sexual libertinism, 
it was generally held that Islam, despite its strict controls on sexuality, 
had effectively legitimized promiscuity. This situation had resulted in, 
among other things, the degradation of women. 


Missionary Women and the Discourse of Domesticity 


Missionary women utilized a different discourse when speaking of 
Muslim women, that of gender. To best understand the way in which the 
discourse of domesticity shaped discussion on Muslim women, it is useful 
to trace its development, beginning with the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. As we saw earlier, in both the United States and England it was a 
discourse utilized primarily by women, particularly those of the middle- 
class and petite-bourgeoisie respectively, a background shared by the ma- 
jority of the missionary women working in foreign lands. It was also a 
discourse which reflected notions held in both societies regarding gender 
relations. The discourse of domesticity of 19th century America and En- 
gland developed concurrent with early industrialization, encompassing a 
set of ideals on womanhood which associated women with the home and 
domestic activities, what Nancy Cott has called the “canon of domestic- 
ity.”18 In late 18th century America,'9 farm households had been largely 
self-contained productive units, but by the beginning of the 19th century, 
production had begun to move to the factory. Women’s traditional pro- 
ductive work (as in the production of goods that might either be sold, 
bartered or consumed) diminished in the household. Concurrently in 
England, the growth in scale of commercial operations concomitant with 
industrialization saw the mechanization of formally domestic trades and 
the hiring of women (mostly unmarried) and children to work in factories 
for cheap wages. In both cases, ‘productive work’ became increasingly 
seen as something which conflicted with a woman’s ability to perform 
household chores and more ‘womanly’ tasks. Where previously the line 
between ‘domestic’ tasks and ‘productive’ ones had been vague, the two 
now became understood as constituting mutually exclusive spheres of ac- 
tivity. The spheres of the home and the outside world became defined in 
terms of gender, with women representing the former and men the latter. 
This was particularly the case with married women whose chief responsi- 


18 Cott, Zonds. 

19 Much of what follows here is in many ways particular to the region of New England. 
Many of the attitudes and notions discussed, however, soon spread to the other colonies in 
connection with the “Great Awakening” during the middle part of the 18th century. With some 
qualification, the ‘canon of domesticity’ perhaps comes closest to embodying a set of ideas 
which, in their essence, would become shared by the country as a whole. 
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bilities were now household chores and child-care, tasks identified as a 
woman’s vocation. 

In America, the necessity of women overseeing their children’s proper 
development as future citizens of the new democracy was emphasized, a 
democracy where all classifications of class were theoretically removed in 
favor of the natural ones such as sex and the achieved ones such as ‘self- 
made’ wealth. Likewise, in Britain, the domesticity argument was being 
pushed as a model of bourgeois respectability, and both the Anglican 
Church and the English revivalist churches sentimentalized the home and 
promoted a ‘domestic religion’ founded on the ‘moral influence’ of mother 
and wife. In both cases the ideal clashed with the then current reality of 
the forced factory employment of both women and children. That not 
withstanding, by the mid-19th century, in both England and the United 
States, woman and the home had become synonymous with Christian vir- 
tue. Within the canon of domesticity, women became the moral van- 
guard of society and, in performing their home duties, were considered to 
be doing what was natural for them as well as realizing a divine purpose. 


The Home as Haven 


As noted above, missionary women came predominantly from the 
middle and bourgeois classes, and, not surprisingly, incorporated tenets 
of the canon of domesticity when writing about Muslim women. Strongly 
emphasized, for example, was the idea of the home as ‘haven,’ founded 
on a woman’s love which was both selfless and ‘disinterested.’ Whereas 
the husband was obliged to daily leave the home in order to earn a living 
“among the busy walks of a selfish and calculating world,”?! the 


female homemaker['s] ‘chief duty’ [was] ‘to gratify the mind and con- 
sole the heart of man’ by rendering his little household sanctum cheer- 
ful and attractive.” 


The home was a sanctuary, a separate sphere of love, comfort and com- 
passion where a man could find respite from a harsh and uncaring world. 
In contrast to the ideal of domestic life in the West, missionary women 
noted that “Muhammadans” had little concept of what a true home was or 
could be. Their homes were full of nothing but jealousy, quarreling, and 
evil talk. One missionary woman went as far as to claim that the Arabic 
language did not even have a word for ‘home’ other than that used for 
‘house,’ dert, signifying little more than, 
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a place to spend the night. The word is lacking because the idea is 
lacking. ‘Home sweet home’ with all its wealth of meaning is a con- 
ception foreign to the average Oriental. ?3 


The reason given for this was quite simple: 


How can it be otherwise when woman, the heart and life of the fam- 
ily circle, [is] in [the Muslim man’s] mind because of inherited ideas 
relegated to the position of prisoner and slave rather than to that of 
companion and helpmeet?”4 


Muslim men were somewhat absolved of blame, being viewed as victims 
of an ideology from which they were incapable of breaking free. Also, it 
was recognized that men, like women, were not permitted to choose their 
own mate. It was understandable then if the Muslim male felt little real 
affection towards his bride, and he needed only to see “the true condition 
of affairs from a Western, or better still, a C4//svaz [italics hers], 
standpoint. .. [to] realize the larger amount of domestic happiness he him- 
self, [was] losing. ”?5 


The Education of Women 


Missionary women worked mostly in the area of education, and through 
their efforts both Protestant and ‘secular’ day schools and boarding schools 
were established throughout the ‘Orient.’ In the canon of domesticity, 
the education of women was considered of the utmost importance in or- 
der to insure that the family be maintained as an agency of moral instruc- 
tion. In the words of one 19th century American preacher, women needed 
education that would instruct them “as beings, who [were going] to be 
wives, and mothers, the first and most important guardians and instruc- 
tors of the rising generation.” For a woman, the purpose of a Christian 
education was to produce the happy ‘Christian wife,’ ‘mother’ and ‘home- 
maker,’ and in both the United States and missionary schools of the Middle 
East, women were instructed in reading, writing, sewing and the Gospel. 

Two institutions of “Muhammadanism” were largely held responsible 
for the lack of education among Muslim women: the seclusion of women 
and child-marriage. Lady missionaries spoke often of how Muslim women, 
forbidden from leaving their homes, longed to receive guests so that they 
might hear about the world outside. In spite of the disproportionate amount 


23 Annie Van Sommer and Samuel M. Zwemer, eds., Our Afoslem Sisters A Cry of Need 
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of press they gave it, missionary women were well aware that seclusion 
was primarily a feature of wealthier families. Ironically, while acknowl- 
edging that Muslim women from poorer backgrounds had a greater amount 
of ‘freedom,’ they were characterized as being ignorant, and nothing more 
than mere drudges for their husbands. Considered even worse then se- 
clusion was child-marriage, particularly as it generally precluded the pos- 
sibility of an education beyond the most fundamental level. Early marriage 
was seen as terminating a young Muslim girl’s education before it had 
really begun. 

It was not only with respect to Muslim women that lady missionaries 
were concerned with the effects of seclusion, the cause of idleness, mo- 
notony and the resultant evil of gossip. Particularly in England, where 
the domesticity argument had initially been pushed among the middle- 
class as a case of preferring bourgeois respectability over the extravagance 
of aristocratic society, there had been increasing concern about women 
who, though once important contributors to family economies, were be- 
coming “idle, decorative accessories to their husbands, expected to do noth- 
ing but supervise servants and fill male leisure hours with gentle chatter 
and sexual pleasure.”?”? Education was seen as an elevating factor which 
supposedly ameliorated the negative effects of a domestic role and thus 
redefined the status of the woman who remained in the home. What 
becomes apparent is that lady missionaries were often hard pressed to 
uphold the connection between the domestic circumstances of the mar- 
ried Christian woman and the prominence lent it. If young Muslim girl 
students felt somewhat melancholy in anticipation of their impending nup- 
tials, oppressed by a 


sadness in the knowledge that a fate similar to that of their older 
sisters, now married and hidden away, awaited them at the conclu- 
sion of their school days,?8 


the feeling was not entirely lost on their counterparts in the West. As the 
18th century French historian Alexis de Tocqueville noted when contrast- 
ing unmarried and married women in 19th century America, “the inde- 
pendence of woman is inexorably lost in the bonds of matrimony.”29 
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Divorce and Polygamy 


In the Muslim world, marriage was considered by missionary women 
to be motivated purely by self-interest, as illustrated in the following quote 
supposedly taken from a typical Muslim woman: “We go on the principle 
of trying to pluck or fleece our husbands all we can while we have the 
chance, since we never know how soon we may be divorced.”*° Frequent 
divorce and polygamy were seen as a particular problem in this respect. 
Numerous accounts were given of the many women who had been di- 
vorced several times, one lady missionary going so far as to characterize 
life among “Muhammadans” as an “endless stream of incidents about di- 
vorce.”*! The evils of polygamy were considered self-evident. Mission- 
ary women argued that it was impossible for women’s love to grow while 
competing for the affection of a single husband, the circumstances of which 
nurtured rather passions of hate and jealousy. 

It was only through the acceptance of Christianity, they argued, that 
women were able to realize their proper station and the benefits of the 
proper domestic home: 


Let them substitute for the Koran the teaching of the Christian faith, 
the faith which alone gives woman her rightful position... the place 
ordained for her by the Great Creator as the ‘helpmeet’ to man. .. to 
pour her life in the devotion of love and self-sacrifice whether as 
daughter and sister, or wife and mother. 3? 


In the United States and England, a woman’s ability to love for its own 
sake was seen as fitting her more properly for ‘Christian benevolence’ 
than men. Women were seen as having a religious inclination that was 
natural to their temperament. Through them, religion became a matter of 
the heart,” something they claimed Islam neither was nor could ever be. 
In the discourse of missionary women, it was only through the acceptance 
of Christianity that “men [were] willing to treat females as equals, and in 
some respects, as superiors” ** on the basis of an assumed association be- 
tween women and proper Christian values. 


3 Van Sommer and Zwemer, Moslem Sisters, 46. 
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Women and Reform 


Women were understood as having a powerful moral influence over 
the welfare of future generations. During the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, in tandem with a relaxation of the emphasis on salvation as coming 
strictly through the saving grace of God, there was renewed stress placed 
on the utility of human efforts, in both English and American Protestant 
churches, as a means of achieving the salvation of others.°> Under these 
conditions, it was a small step for women to go from shaping the moral 
values of their own children to shaping those of society at large. In En- 
gland, middle-class women of the evangelical churches, when addressing 
the concerns of the working class, did so primarily through the language 
of ‘domesticity.’ They argued that women did not belong in the factories 
and were there only out of economic necessity. The wages of men should 
be increased so that they could fulfill their role as breadwinners which 
would in turn allow women to return to the home where they belonged. 
For their part, lower-class women saw the evangelical churches as ad- 
dressing their more immediate mundane needs. Women working in the 
factory were sexually vulnerable, many being unwed and pregnant, abused 
and often in danger of becoming spinsters. The situation of women 
working in factories was not altogether different in the United States, and 
in both countries, middle and upper-class women in the evangelical 
churches tried to force men to adopt the same moral attitudes towards 
women as was presumed of women within the ideology of domesticity. 
The very qualities which defined their relationship to the home, their su- 
perior morality and their ability to care, now justified the need for them 
to become more involved in the public sphere, up until then considered 
strictly the preserve of men. 37 

The involvement of women in both the United States and England in 
the area of reform would have far reaching effects. ‘Domestic’ issues 
became increasingly perceived as part of the public sphere as both gov- 
ernment and women converged on similar concerns over the poor living 
conditions of working-class women. Women began to demand the right 
to vote in order that they might best fulfill their roles as wives, mothers, 
and community members. It was woman’s virtues, “her instinctive femi- 
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ninity, her highest morality that society [needed] to counteract the excess 
of masculinity that [was] everywhere to be found in... unjust and un- 
equal laws,”38 and which thus justified the argument for granting women 
equal access to education, work and citizenship. Furthermore, to the ex- 
tent that Christianity was upheld as a preserve of female values, a woman’s 
religious identity endowed her with a certain degree of authority upon 
which to base these demands. 

In the same manner that middle-class women back home sought to 
use their position within Christianity to justify their involvement in social 
reform, so lady missionaries sought to justify their evangelical efforts in 
Muslim countries. 


It seemed particularly appropriate that woman, who doubtless owes 
to Christianity most of the domestic consideration and social advan- 
tages, which in enlightened countries she regards as her birthright, 
should be the bearer of these blessing to her less favored sisters in 
heathen lands. 39 


Parallel to the situation of factory girls, victims of the “sin of ‘licentious- 
ness’ which appeared in the permitted lust of men,”“° was that of Muslim 
women, likewise victims of men who, on account of the morally laxing 
effect of Islam, felt no constraints in their decidedly immoral behavior. 
The Muslim male was considered a case of “unbridled fleshly desires,” the 
Muslim woman existing only “to minister to [his] pleasures.”*! In true 
Orientalist fashion, the “Muhammadan” world was portrayed as one where 
man was absolute ‘master’ and woman little more than his ‘slave.’ 

At the same time, Muslim women were seen as having the ability to 
reform the behavior of Muslim men and Islamic society in general. This 
belief justified a line of reasoning which sought to win the ‘Orient’ for 
Christianity through women. 


She exercises a sway that can neither be denied or despised. The 
lords of creation—and that [Muslim men] feel themselves decidedly 
to be—yield to their women far more than a casual observer or even 
themselves imagine.... If you get the girls for Christ, you get the 
[country] for Christ. 42 


38 Nancy F. Cott, 74e Grounding of Modern Feminism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1987), 19. 

3 Arabella W. Stuart, Lives of the Three Mrs. Judsons. Afrs. Ann H. Judson, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Judson, Mrs. Emily C. Judson, Missionaries to Burmah (Boston: Lee and Shepard, Publishers, 
1875), ili. 

© Cott, Fonds, 151. 

4 Richter, (1970 [1910}), 27. 

42 Van Sommer and Zwemer, Moslem Sisters, 58. 
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If such a description seems at odds with the image of the enslaved Muslim 
wife, it was considered indicative of her truer, innate sense of woman- 
hood which, though perhaps hidden, was fighting to assert itself against 
the ‘shackles’ imposed on it by Islam. Through their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, missionary women hoped that one day ‘native’ women might even- 
tually bring about the reform of Muslim society. The conversion of women 
was seen as the path by which Islam would eventually be defeated, for 
not only were women able to shape the moral values of their children and 
immediate family members, but those of the nation as well. 


Male Dominance and Sisterhood 


Missionary women often told of how Muslim men beat their women 
at the slightest provocation (though firsthand accounts were rarely given). 
While such accounts certainly worked well within an Orientalist mission- 
ary discourse often set out to describe the barbarity and despotism of “Mu- 
hammadans,” they also demonstrated a more emphatic connection to the 
incidents being related.*3 Desiring to touch upon the sympathies of her 
largely Christian readership, one missionary woman, having just described 
the manner in which Muslim men regarded woman as, 


a slave, a drudge, and a disgrace, a temptation and a terror, a blem- 
ish and a burden, at once the touchstone and stumbling block of hu- 
man systems,“ 


posed the following question to her female readers: “How would it feel to 
have this description applied to you?”*® 

Just as the Christian family was founded largely upon the ideal of the 
‘disinterested’ love of women, the ideal of ‘romantic’ love was generally 
understood as the basis for Christian marriage. Not surprisingly, mission- 
ary women declared romantic love to be a concept alien to Muslims, and 
were prepared to cite numerous examples in support of their contention. 
Yet the ideals of romantic and disinterested love as understood in the United 
States and England presented a paradox for women who still found them- 
selves at the mercy of laws which largely deprived married women of any 
rights over their property or being. Given the reality of their legal subor- 
dination, the ideal of romantic love, when coupled with the womanly ideal 


S Interestingly enough, only a short time previously in England, the institutionalization of 
male dominance had included among other things, wife-beating, legal so long as the stick with 
which the woman was struck was no greater in width than that of a man’s thumb (Taylor 
1983:35). 

“ Mrs. Samuel M. Zwemer, 7e Daughters of Hagar, a Plea for the Women of Arabia (New 
York: Woman's Board of Foreign Missions, Reformed Church of America, 1910). 
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of disinterested love, presented women with the irony of choosing their 
own bondage. Attempts were made at mediating what seemed an irrec- 
oncilable paradox through the use of the language of constitutional gov- 
ernment, whereby the power of men within families was to be exercised 
only with the consent of the ruled.** Nonetheless, there was little to in- 
sure that men lived up to the ideal and by the time of the woman’s move- 
ment of the late 19th century, too many women found a shared experience 
in having suffered a marriage subject to the arbitrariness of male privi- 
lege. As defined within the canon of domesticity, only women were ca- 
pable of a pure disinterested love, and it soon became evident that only 
among their own gender could women find other individuals capable of 
reciprocating in like fashion. When combined with the circumstances of 
a mid-19th century all-girls school education and a general pattern of like 
religious affiliations, “the impulse toward female friendship was doubly 
forceful.”*” For lady missionaries, the bonds of ‘sisterhood’ were even 
further enhanced by the circumstances of missionary work, providing as 
it did inspiration in the face of impossible odds, particularly in countries 
predominantly Muslim where they experienced very little success in win- 
ning converts. 48 

‘Sisterhood’ expressed itself primarily in two ways in the literature of 
missionary women. One was a kind of protectionism along the lines of 
‘what can we do to save our sisters?” The other was a barrage of criticism 
concerning the lack of sisterhood among Muslim women. As discussed 
above, relations among Muslim women were described as consisting mostly 
of petty jealousies, allegedly due to the institutions of polygamy and di- 
vorce, precluding as they did relationships based on disinterested love. 
In line with Western notions concerning the malleability of children, the 
effects of frequent divorce and polygamy were also seen as having a de- 
generative effect on young girls who, as daughters, imbibed these pas- 
sions and were, 


trained into them, for they constantly hear[d] their parents spoken 
against and [saw] the jealousy that exist[ed] between their mothers 
and the wives who ha[d] supplanted them. 49 


As far as lady missionaries were concerned, no love existed between 
Muslim women on a level comparable to that between Christian women. 


“© Taylor, Sve and the New Jerusalem , 3. 

47 Cott, Bonds, 178. 

48 Van Sommer and Zwemer, Moslem Sisters, 58. 
9 Ibid, 47. 
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The Women’s Movement Back Home and Secularization 


As the 19th century drew to a close, the way women in the West de- 
fined themselves began to change. In the United States, concerns about 
working-class women no longer constituted a domain dominated solely by 
women of the Protestant middle-class. To begin with, the majority of 
those working in the factories, many of them immigrants, were no longer 
Protestant, and it became increasingly difficult to utilize a canon of thought 
historically rooted in that faith as one of values shared by all women. 
Likewise in England, religiously based arguments were becoming increas- 
ingly undermined by a growing ‘feminist’ ideology. In both countries, the 
increasing involvement of women in the social domain coupled with argu- 
ments for equality based on a desire for fair recompense for work done 
outside the home began to erode the unifying theme of domesticity. 
Women were beginning to argue for equal rights not because they consti- 
tuted a morally superior segment of society, but as individuals not to be 
defined first and foremost by their gender. Protestant middle-class women 
found their self-ordained role as leaders of the women’s movement in- 
creasingly challenged as others claiming to speak for women argued that, 
rather than urging “men [to] adhere to the same canon of sexual responsi- 
bility that [governed] women,” double standards based on gender should 
be eradicated and women permitted greater sexual freedom. In short, 
feminist notions of sexuality were severing the tie between the women’s 
movement and Christianity. 

In many ways, these changes were just part of a general secularizing 
trend then taking place in both England and the United States, a trend 
which greatly concerned both missionary men and women. Missionaries 
of both genders spoke of a “growing tendency towards materialism in the 
religious sphere,”*! concerns which extended beyond mere philosophical 
reflection as it was something experienced concretely in the missions. Both 
colonial administrative personnel and a growing indigenous elite, while 
supportive of the educational and medical institutions established by mis- 
sions, did not necessarily share the religious zeal of missionaries, and were 
beginning to place increasing pressure on them to secularize their activi- 
ties.52 In spite of this, missionaries maintained that modernization’s suc- 
cess was dependent on a concomitant acceptance of Christianity. It was 
only Christianity, they contended, which would hold its more materialis- 


5 Cott, Afas/em Feminism, 42 

51 Maj. Gen E.R. Kenyon and Rev Dr H.V W. Stanton, “Notes on Africa and the 
Mohammedan World—The Women's Movement ” Jhe Church Afissionary Review, LXXV1(849) 
(1925): 351. Published by the Church Missionary Society. 
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tic tendencies in check. While missionaries noted that there was “un- 
doubtedly some modernism in Islam. . . it was doubted whether it [would 
be] successful.”53 As something indicative of missionary influence, mis- 
sionaries “[appreciated] the efforts of [Muslims] who [desired] to modern- 
ize their system, [showing as it did] that [they had inculcated] what they 
[conceived] to be a higher morality than any which [they had] ever con- 
templated.”** At the same time, noting a lack of the necessary element of 
Christian commitment, they were skeptical. “What one wonders,” read 
an article in 74e Church Missionary Review, “is whether they will ever 
succeed [in these efforts].”5° 

If missionaries felt that Christianity provided the moral underpinning 
for modernity, it was the canon of domesticity and the manner in which it 
defined gender relations which provided the linchpin. The developing 
schism between Christianity and the women’s movement was cause for 
concern among missionaries, both men and women, though the signifi- 
cance it held for each was, in many ways, quite different. As noted ear- 
lier, the discourses of missionary men and women, while distinct in 
fundamental ways, were not mutually exclusive, and missionaries of both 
genders often incorporated tenets found in the other. Such tenets, how- 
ever, often took on different meaning when incorporated within the other 
discourse, and as such, provide points of contrast indicative of the differ- 
ent ways in which missionary men and missionary women understood 
the changes then occurring in the West. 


The Discourse of Domesticity and Orientalism 


Missionary men rarely wrote specifically about Muslim women per se 
and generally presented their predicament as just one of the many things 
wrong with “Muhammadan” society. Yet while working primarily in the 
more conventional Orientalist discourse of the day, missionary men often 
incorporated tenets seemingly more derived from the canon of domestic- 
ity. These were set within the context of the dichotomy between Chris- 
tianity and Islam, and usually supported an Orientalist contrast between 
what they considered to be two very different types of societies, founded 
as they were on two faiths completely opposed to each other. Thus, for 
example, tenets found in the canon of domesticity supported contentions 
about volition with the assertion that Christianity, falling as it did within 
the domain of women, was a religion of the heart, as compared to Islam 


5 D.S. Margoliouth, “The Present State of Islam.” Zhe Church Missionary Review UXXV1 (849) 
(1925): 12. 
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which was “a religion of mere form [and] prohibitions rather than spiri- 
tual sincerity.” 

Likewise, for missionary men, the women’s movement back home was 
only one element of the larger problem of a rapidly secularizing Western 
society, only one aspect of the hypocrisy of the ‘Christian’ example being 
set within the United States and England. 


[We] protest against the enforced seclusion and non-education of Ori- 
ental women, but as a result of their freedom, great numbers of our 
women are shamefully immodest in dress and demeanor, irreligious 
and clamorous for political place and power, indifferent to home life 
and averse to the cares and responsibilities proper to wifehood and 
motherhood. 57 


More important for missionary men than defining the necessity of Chris- 
tianity in the Muslim world perhaps was maintaining its necessity in the 
Western one. Contrasted to Muslim society was the /gea/ of Western 
society which the male missionary considered Christian mission-life to 
embody, and the Christian wife as understood within the canon of domes- 
ticity was a crucial element of that ideal. Missionary men saw little that 
was problematic in such an ideal, considering it one which ought to have 
been easily transferable to the actual living reality of women in the United 
States and England. 

Unlike their male counterparts, missionary women were not so easily 
able to ignore the tensions inherent in the canon of domesticity which the 
advent of the women’s movement had brought to the fore.* Attempts at 
justifying the necessity of Christianity in the elevation of Muslim women 
was equally about asserting the connection between Christianity and the 
women’s movement back home. Like their male counterparts, mission- 
ary women viewed efforts to modernize as denotative of their influence 
and, like their church-going counterparts in the women’s movement back 
home, saw themselves as providing the necessary element of Christian 
leadership. 


Without doubt Christian missions have had much to do with provid- 
‘ing the leadership and setting the example in these social reform 
movements among the women of the Orient.*? 


56 Helen Barrett Montgomery, Western Women in Bastern Lands: An Outline of 50 Fears 
(New York and London. Garland Publishing, 1987 [1910]), 53. 

57 Zwemer and Zwemer, Maos/em Women, 120. 

58 Interestingly enough, however, most of the more well known ‘lady missionaries’ or 
‘missionary heroines’ had become widowed early on and had been able to ignore such tensions 
on a personal level. Even those who were married, however, were in a unique situation, 
spending a tremendous amount of time working among Muslim women and thus independent 
of their husbands. 
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Without a commitment to Christianity, it was held that such efforts 
would not succeed. One missionary woman noted, for instance, the fail- 
ure on the part of a committee of Muslim ladies to initiate a girls’ school, a 
committee which, while influenced by contact with Christians and Chris- 
tian ideals, had neither the leadership nor the qualities of sisterhood nec- 
essary for success that came with the acceptance of the Christian faith. © 
Most telling was how missionary women spoke fearfully of the possibility 
that, in rejecting Islam, Muslim women might choose a secular path to 
achieve their goals instead of a Christian one, and one lady missionary 
went so far as to suggest that Muslim women were not yet ready to dis- 
card the very veil which only a short time ago had been the symbol of 
their oppression. ©! 

Attempts by missionary women to justify the necessity of Christianity 
in the ‘Orient’ often involved the incorporation of notions which, on the 
face of it, were consistent with Orientalist discourse, as almost all institu- 
tions of the ‘East’ considered oppressive to women were understood as 
being derived from Islam. If the canon of domesticity characterized women 
as ‘guardians’ and ‘upholders’ of values and traditions related to faith, 
Islam was understood as a system of belief which by its very essence de- 
nied women this crucial role. 


The darkest blot upon the prophet Mohammed is the low apprecia- 
tion of womanhood that led him to embed in the Koran itself legisla- 
tion that affronts the intellect and heart of womanhood. 


Islam, in true Orientalist form, was seen as an all-determining force. It 
had blighted womanhood and driven her behind the veil, and even the 
contempt Muslim men supposedly felt towards women could be under- 
stood as a result of Islam's lack of moral rigor. 

If missionaries of both genders made use of arguments based on a 
dichotomy of Islam versus Christianity, the focus for missionary women 
was always much more specific. Both genders may have been concerned 
with issues of volition, for instance, but missionary men took the dichotomy 
of Christianity versus Islam as their starting point, set within the broadest 
of terms. Missionary women, on the other hand, arrived at this dichotomy 
within a discourse that had as its point of reference the subject of Muslim 
woman and her domination by Muslim men. The problem as they saw it 
was not so much that the Muslim male was ‘Oriental,’ but rather that he 
represented the male gender sz7s the ameliorating effect of Christianity. 


6 G.Y. Holliday, “Awakening Womanhood’ in 2ey/ght in the Harem A New Bra for 
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More significant is that it was demonstrative of an attempt to maintain the 
viability of gender identities as outlined in the canon of domesticity, iden- 
tities largely defined through the institution of marriage. When defining 
the status of Muslim women rs-¢-r7s Muslim men, missionary women 
evoked this very institution, and in the process, brought to the forefront 
every fundamental contradiction to be found in the canon of domesticity 
regarding the status of women in the West. Everything wrong in Muslim 
society with respect to women—the ability of men to force their seclusion, 
to marry more than one wife, to have concubines, and to divorce a wife at 
will—was defined in terms of this institution, and found its correlate in 
the marital circumstances of Western women. The discourse of domestic- 
ity, when applied to the ‘Orient,’ personified, within the figure of the des- 
potic Muslim male, all the worse fears of women in the West regarding 
gender relations, particularly as related to marriage. 


Variations Within Orientalist Discourse 


A particular object of study may be framed within any of a number of 
possible discourses depending on the author’s emphasis, whether arrived 
at consciously or not. For example, the Orientalist scholar might see a 
Muslim woman’s primary identity as being ‘Muslim,’ while the feminist 
scholar might see it as being a ‘woman.’ It would be hard to deny the 
general pervasiveness of Orientalist notions on any subject matter re- 
lated to the ‘East.’ Other discourses were evident as well however, and 
it should not be assumed that these were entirely subsumed within the 
Orientalist one. It is not improper, therefore, to speak of the incorpora- 
tion of one discourse by another. For the purpose of our discussion, the 
question then becomes, what impact, if any, did the incorporation of the 
discourse of domesticity have on Orientalism? My contention is that the 
incorporation of tenets found in the discourse of domesticity within the 
Orientalist discourse of missionary men did affect a change which, though 
subtle, was profound. Missionaries were concerned with Islam’s role in 
shaping the status of women in the ‘Orient’ and saw it as being analogous 
to that of Christianity in the West. At the same time, in the United States 
and England, the canon of domesticity informed a discourse which sought 
to characterize women of both societies as sharing a common nature. 
When missionary women employed this discourse, they used a language 
which encompassed 2// women, defining a common identity across even 
major social boundaries on the basis of what they considered to be shared 
experiences. 

The very act of defining women first and foremost on the basis of 
gender and shared experience had important ramifications for the dis- 
course of missionary men. Although essentially Orientalist, it incorpo- 
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rated the idea of a gender identity shared by all women. Even notions of 
sisterhood found their way into the male missionary literature as more 
than one male missionary sought to encourage lady missionaries with the 
admonishment, 


Who will speak on behalf of the women? Who will stand up to save 
her from the crime and oppression of man? Woman! You must work 
for your [italics mine] own salvation. 8 


If Muslim women were capable of change, so were Muslim men and Mus- 
lim society. It was for the sake of the Muslim people in general that mis- 
sionaries of both genders so strongly emphasized the need for liberating 
Muslim women. ‘No nation rises above its women,’ they argued, in a 
manner not unlike the women reformists back home. Missionary men 
continued to work primarily within an Orientalist framework, defining 
everything in the ‘Orient’ through its relation to Islam. However, it was 
not simply the product of an inferior people, a manifestation of ‘Oriental’ 
backwardness, but the very thing holding them back. “[T]he social life of 
Islam, its intellectual backwardness, obtain[ed] not in spite of, but because 
of the religion of the people /regard/ess of race or /ocality) {italics mine].”™ 
Notions that ‘Orientals’ were somehow different by nature become less 
apparent over time with the continued insistence that Islam was the only 
difference that mattered. Missionary men still incorporated generalized 
notions about ‘Orientals’ and their limitations. These characteristics, how- 
ever, were no longer seen as being strictly an innate part of their ‘Orien- 
tal’ being,® but rather, and this was key for the justification of the 
missionary presence in the ‘Orient,’ something subject to change. As one 
missionary so succinctly put it, 


[One] generation of children trained in the best of our Western civili- 
zation, and above all, led to a personal knowledge of Him Who is the 
Savior of all men and the Friend of little children, would lead these 
backward races toward progress and enlightenment. © 


6 Zwemer and Zwemer, Afas/em Women, 103. 

& Samuel M. Zwemer, Childhood in the Moslem Warld (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1915), 55. 

65 As so often implied by such figures as Ernest Renan who saw ‘Orientals’ as “by nature 
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Conclusion 


While Said acknowledges that the same social phenomena may be spoken 
of within more than one discourse, the possibility remains little elabo- 
rated upon in his discussion of Orientalism. He does acknowledge briefly 
the truism of shared human experience, and suggests that scholars work- 
ing within disciplines defined intellectually (such as feminism and an- 
thropology) were and are able to move past the parameters set by 
Orientalism. He seems to refer, however, only to those efforts consciously 
set outside or against the dominant discourse of Orientalism. What I 
have discussed here is not so much ‘opposing’ discourses which actively 
seek to frustrate Orientalist notions, but rather a mechanism of change 
whereby the incorporation of tenets found in one discourse undermine 
certain fundamental tenets found in another, in many cases, without any 
conscious application to this end. 

Whatever allowances Said might make for individual variation, 
Orientalist discourse remains for him a fairly determinative force. By his 
account, those writing about the ‘East’ (for lack of a better term) were 
generally unable to transcend the created reality of the ‘Orient.’ As an 
analysis, Said's treatise is somewhat one-dimensional leaving one the im- 
pression that those social scientists whom he would define as Orientalists 
functioned in a void with regard to ideas and notions not directly related 
to their discipline. That he should not recognize the manner in which 
tenets espoused in alternative discourses might become incorporated within 
Orientalist discourse is the result of his failure to adequately contextualize 
discourses within the societies that produce them. Little reference is made 
to the particulars of the cultural and social milieu within which individual 
Orientalists lived. Almost entirely omitted are issues and ideas topical to 
the Orientalist in question. Although often unrelated in any direct sense 
to the ‘Orient,’ these had a profound effect on how the ‘East’ was per- 
ceived and thus on Orientalist discourse itself. This was particularly the 
case when a specific subject-matter in the ‘Orient’ touched upon issues 
contemporaneously prevalent within the home society. ” 

In this article, I have examined one such subject-matter, namely that 
of Muslim women. In as much as gender was inherent to the topic in 


§7 Robert J Allison's 74e Crescent Obscured (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995) 
provides an excellent example of this. A great deal was written in the United States during the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries regarding the Oriental institution of slavery, particularly with 
reference to American merchant marines who had been taken prisoner in North Africa during 
the Barbary wars At face value, much of what was written appears quite congruous with 
Orientalist discourse. Allison, however, argues that the emphasis placed on ‘Oriental’ slavery 
had more to do with the then raging debate in the States concerning American slavery, The 
significance of related writings are, therefore, best understood within the context of the latter 
discourse, constituting as it did a much frequented topic of discussion at the time. 
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question, it is not surprising that tenets related to the prevalent gender 
discourse of the day, what I have termed the discourse of domesticity, 
should come into play. In the end, these tenets reconfigured some of the 
most basic tenets of Orientalism within a perspective which saw the des- 
potism of ‘Oriental’ men as but one manifestation of the overall bestiality 
of the male gender, and the subjugation of Muslim women as a case of 
common cause experienced by all women. Further, through the incorpo- 
ration of tenets which defined all women as fundamentally the same, mis- 
sionaries were able to speak of ‘Orientals’ in a manner which did not set 
them apart from Westerners outside the one crucial exception of faith. 
When viewed in this manner, one finds that Orientalist discourse was 
considerably more plaint, the dividing line between ‘East’ and ‘West’ much 
less rigid, than Said would have us believe. Perceived differences be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient were considerably more tractable, 
which, in this case, is not so surprising. Missionaries, after all, sought 
change, and in their desire to rehabilitate Muslim societies, was a recogni- 
tion that ‘Orientals’ were not so different after all. 


Brewster, New Fork ERIK FREAS 
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ON THE ORIGINS OF SHI‘I HADITH 


The origins of a specifically Shi collection of Hadith and the atten- 
dant emergence of a body of religio-legal norms is an area which has re- 
ceived little attention within the critical tradition of Western scholarship. 
This is despite the fact that the elaboration of Shil religio-legal norms was 
clearly of major significance in the evolution of a truly sectarian Shi‘ism. 

In the following it will be argued that the first major impulse towards 
identifying a coherent and comprehensive set of Shi‘ religio-legal norms 
distinct from those of the majority of Muslims occurred during the time of 
the first Abbasids. This development came as a corollary to that dynasty’s 
accession, in the resort of the Khurasanian revolutionary movement to 
Shif symbolism which gave promise of a Talibi caliphate, and the ensuing 
disillusionment when the new regime failed to fulfil its potential. This 
failure to realize the expectations of the Talibi sympathizers did not im- 
mediately result in insurrection, but rather first and foremost in strenu- 
ous efforts to define a Shii identity rs-¢-r7s the Abbasids in particular 
and the majority of Muslims in general. The framework within which this 
activity was to take place ensued from the growth of legal enquiry at the 
hands of legal specialists, the results of which were enshrined in Hadith. 


The Development of Hadith 


Until the latter part of the Umayyad caliphate, Islamic law, in the 
sense of being rooted in and drawing its inspiration from a religious ideal, 
can hardly be said to have existed.! From the time of the Prophet legal 
questions had been addressed on an ad hoc basis and to meet any new 
circumstances with which the Muslim community found itself confronted. 
In addition to the solutions thus arrived at, Qur’anic injunction was often, 
but not always, resorted to, and this was supplemented by local custom 
and the legal and administrative practices of the conquered territories. 
However, during the final few decades of the Umayyad caliphate, pious 
scholars (the %/amé~or fugahs ) began to associate together and to dis- 
cuss the correct way to behave in Islamic terms. Their main objectives 
were to systematize the law, to Islamicize it and to make it incumbent on 


1 This brief resume of the development of Sunni law is based on J. Schacht, 4a /péroductian 
to Islamic Law (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964); and N. J. Coulson, 4 Afstary af 
éslamic Law (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1964). 
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the whole Muslim community. The corpus of doctrine was developed by 
using the foundations outlined above, and was further augmented by the 
application of the personal opinion /7#3/ of individual scholars on the 
basic material. It was these early religious scholars who were later to form 
the so-called “schools of law.” 

In time, the concept underlying the theory of law was rationalized and 
came to be expressed as the living tradition or Suwa of the school. This 
indicated the consensus of opinion /im#) of those acknowledged to be 
the school’s leading representatives. The body of doctrine propounded by 
the school was initially anonymous, importance being attached only to 
the general consensus of opinion and not to the ideas of any individual 
scholar. Eventually this living tradition was viewed in terms of the doc- 
trine of the leading scholars, such as Abii Hanifa (d.767 CE), Malik b. 
Anas (d.795 CE) and al-Awzai (d.774 CE). 

From about 720 CE, there occurred a trend to imbue the body of legal 
formulae of the {%/24’ with even more authority by retrospectively at- 
tributing it to notable scholars in the past. In this way the theory of Is- 
lamic law was given a more coherent conceptual basis, the notion of the 
living tradition thus being seen as a continuity between past and present. 
The Kufans adopted Ibrahim al-Nakha‘ as the authority for much of their 
doctrine, while the Medinans ascribed their teachings to such as ‘Abd Al- 
lah b. ‘Utba, Said b. al-Musayyib and ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, all of whom 
died at the beginning of the eighth century CE. 

These persons were considered to have had their legal opinions trans- 
mitted in the form of traditions related on their authority. Closely atten- 
dant upon this development, there were moves to attribute the doctrine 
and the traditions in which it was enshrined to important scholars even 
further back in time. The Kufans, for example, chose Ibn Mas‘tid, ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib and ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, all prominent Companions of the 
Prophet, the Meccans chose Ibn ‘Abbas, another Companion, and the 
Medinans chose ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and his son ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar. 

Just before the Abbasids acceded to power, there arose strong support 
for the pre-eminent authority of traditions. Those who upheld this view 
considered that the use of #4 was unacceptable as a source of law and 
that only Hadith statements on the authority of the Prophet should be 
used. This argument eventually proved to be the most compelling, and 
tens of thousands of Hadith from Muhammad came to light to provide one 
of the basic sources of legal formulation. 

In practice then, the law was elaborated on the bases already alluded 
to and the independent reasoning of the legal scholars. This doctrine sub- 
sequently came to be expressed in the form of traditions. As Islamic law 
was based largely and formally upon authoritative traditions, a concomi- 
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tant of this was the proliferation of normative Hadith. Hadith statements 
were both the supposedly external source text of legal doctrine and at the 
same time the means by which that doctrine was articulated. The increas- 
ing emphasis placed on the chain of relators, or #s2# also aided this 
process, in that as long as these persons were considered to be trustwor- 
thy it was in practice difficult to challenge and formally refute the content 
or mata of the tradition.” Traditions quoted on a suitable authority not 
only formed the basis of legal formulation but also became the prime means 
of expression for all opinions seeking validation. 

In a very real sense, the emergence of the Hadith form and its subse- 
quent pre-eminence provided for the first time in Islam a viable means of 
expression for groups of all persuasions. Just as the schools of law used 
Hadith statements to enshrine their tenets, so many interest groups re- 
sorted to the same medium. The words and actions of unimpeachable au- 
thorities, and for the majority increasingly the Prophet, were invoked to 
justify and legitimate. Not least of the groups and individuals who were to 
utilize this newfound medium were those associated with Shi‘ism. 

Regarding the collection of Hadith in general, there are indications 
that prior to the efflorescence of interest in Hadith and the Islamicization 
of the law at least some traditions were being written down quite early, 
perhaps even during the time of the Prophet. Reference is made to some 
of the Companions having made  s#///as in which they collected tradi- 
tions. Among such compilers mention might be made of Samura b. Jundab 
(d.679 CE), Jabir b. ‘Al b. ‘Amr al-Khazraji (d.697 CE) and al-Ashajj (born 
during the caliphate of Abū Bakr).? Later in Medina, ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
(d.712 or 717 CE) is also said to have taken notes on Hadith which were to 
form the basis of subsequent collections. Muhammad b. Shihab al-Zuhri 
(d.741 CE) is purported to have done likewise. 

Prior to the early Abbasid caliphate and the generations of Malik b. 
Anas and Abū Hanifa, however, there is little evidence that Shi‘ism found 
expression in an independent corpus of religio-legal norms. This was nec- 
essarily the case. During most of the pre-Abbasid era, Shi‘ism was charac- 


2 Initially, attention was only paid to the content /7#/1/ of the traditions, but the facility 
with which they were quoted in support of any idea eventually led the schools of Hadith to 
investigate the chain of relators in the zgd. Although the zs7da’was an essential part of the 
later collections of Hadith and became the sole focus of critical attention as to the authenticity 
of a tradition, the first systematic examination of these did not occur until al-Sha‘bi (d.721-8 
CE), while the first critics proper are stated to have been Shu‘ba b al-Hajjaj (d 777 CE) and 
Malik b Anas (d.795 CE) In fact. it was only at the beginning of the eighth century CE that the 
addition of a complete /své7was considered at all necessary But even later than that, Ibn Ishaq 
(d.768 CE) quotes traditions in his biography of the Prophet, and although these have ssvad/s 
attached, they are not always complete Similarly, the traditions quoted in M&lk’s A/unatta" 
sometimes have an incomplete ssv-4/ or it is absent altogether 

3 See F Sezgin, Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums (Leiden E.} Brill, 1967) 1:84-85 
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teristically a disparate phenomenon, sometimes not surfacing for long pe- 
riods of time, and manifested in the predominantly political activities of a 
number of diffuse and heterogeneous groups. There is little evidence of a 
continuity of identity regarding those involved in its various expressions 
and often the only common predisposition was opposition to the ruling 
authorities. This lack of homogeneity meant in turn that there could be 
little continuity of doctrine. Certainly, some of the early Shi groups for- 
mulated ideologies, indulged in speculation concerning the Talibis they 
ostensibly championed and perhaps even elaborated ethical codes to which 
their associates were to adhere. But the conclusions reached were gener- 
ally vague and limited and were as unacceptable to potential supporters 
as they were to the Muslim majority. They were the preserve of the few 
and as a consequence were largely lost or replaced when the movement in 
question lost momentum. Although those associated with Shi‘ism were 
differentiated by their statements regarding the identity and characteris- 
tics of the rightful caliph, this did not necessary entail that they rejected 
the value systems of the community at large. The groups and individuals 
concerned were separated from their co-religionists often by no more than 
an enhanced reverence for the Talibi family and a predisposition to utilize 
the symbolic status and charismata which the family possessed to validate 
and hence further their ambitions. 

There are indeed many examples of Hadith propagated by Shi‘a dur- 
ing the Umayyad caliphate, but in so far as these traditions could be dif-- 
ferentiated from others, this was largely due to their concern with the 
merits of the Talibis and the family’s political prerogative to the caliphate. 
These relate especially to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib regarding whom a special liter- 
ary genre arose whose sole function was to outline his virtues (4@77/). 
Typical of the early Shi traditions, it is stated that ‘Ali was the first to 
accept Islam after the Prophet, that he often saved the Prophet's life and 
that he went with Muhammad on the latter’s night journey to the seven 
heavens (the .2/%4). There are also numerous Hadith showing that the 
Prophet designated ‘Ali as his successor. Many of these found their way 
into the Sunni collections, probably because of the widespread reverence 
of the Talibis and also because the later Sunni compilers could not easily 
remove the pro-Talibi traditions which were well-known and endorsed by 
the wider Muslim community. There were, however, attempts to contest 
traditions showing that the Prophet had designated ‘Ali with others indi- 
cating the opposite. 


The Abbāsids and Early Shfism 


The available evidence points to the early Abbasid period as the time 
when a specifically Shii corpus of doctrinal and legal norms first began to 
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emerge. The discussion can now move on to examine the reasons for this 
and the form it took. 

From the beginning, the new Abbasid rulers had to strive to consoli- 
date and extend their authority. This involved political moves to gain overall 
control of the Khurasanian army, the main support of the regime, and the 
cultivation of several interest groups such as the Abbasid family itself, the 
Kuttab and later the Aawa upon which to base their power and to act as 
government administrators. Together with political consolidation, how- 
ever, the regime also depended upon the creation and transmission of the 
criteria upon which the legitimation of its authority was based. 

The Abbasids had not gained the caliphate due to any organized politi- 
cal program of reform but by articulating social and economic grievances 
on the ideological level. The precise range and content of the ideological 
formulations which served as a basis for the Khurasanian movement can- 
not be known with any degree of accuracy, but it was essentially a revolu- 
tionary ideology in which resort was made to a number of concepts and 
symbols which were primarily associated with Shii polemics. 

During the revolution, those responsible for promoting and propagat- 
ing the rationale behind the Khurasanian movement, such as Abii Mus- 
lim, emphasized revenge for the death of al-Husayn and other Talibi martyrs 
such as Zayd b. ‘Ali. Moreover, they called for the instatement of the Cho- 
sen One from the Prophet's family /2+Ai@7 min A/ Muhammad), Abii 
- Muslim claiming to be a representative of the anonymous Imam /a/-A/@. 
An analogous situation had been seen before with early Shi activists such 
as Bayan b. Samān and Mughira b. Sa‘id, both of whom claimed to be 
representatives of the Imam and who, like the Khurasanian a wa, were 
active during the latter years of the Umayyad regime. Previously, not all 
Shif insurrections had clearly formulated ideas as to the identity of the 
Talibi who was to be given authority. Hujr b. ‘Adi and the later Tawwabiin 
had declined to nominate a specific individual and had contented them- 
selves with an appeal for the anonymous al-Rida, as had, according to one 
account, the Talibi ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya.® Thus the absence of an iden- 
tified Imam presented no impediment to the instigators of the Khurasanian 
movement, and was even an advantage in that support could be elicited 
from those who might have objected to a particular candidate. 


4 See al-Tabarl, 797/44 a/-Rusu/ wa 7-Afu/is (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1881) 2/3.1989, 1993 (calling 
for a463 9 Lf Frxdg muo abl bayt rasti Allah), 2003. Obedience to the Ziga aun A! Mupammad 
is also mentioned in the oath of allegiance to the revolutionary movement, alongside reference 
to the Book of God and the Sunna of His Prophet. See anon., A444ér a/Daw/s a/-Abbasiyye 
(Beirut. Dar al-Talf‘a l?l-Tiba‘a wa’l-Nashr, 1971), 323, 329, 335, 340, 365 

5 Al-lIsfahani, Afgg4t// a/-Ja/biyin (Tehran. Mu’assasat Matb0St! Isma‘Wliyin, 1970), 165 
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AlRidé min A/ Muhammad referred to the chosen one from the Prophet 
Muhammad’s family but without any certain referent. Despite the ambi- 
guity, however, it is of particular significance that before the revolution it 
was used predominantly with regard to the Talibi family. Testifying to the 
close identification of the Talibis with al-Rida, the term was also used in 
Talibi insurrections after the accession of the Abbasids. The revolt of 
Husayn b. ‘Ali Sahib Fakhih in Medina in 786 CE made use of it in its 
propaganda,’ as did the revolt of Muhammad b. Ibrahim Ibn Tabatba’i in 
Kūfa and Basra in 814-815 CE.” Moreover, the title was used by al-Ma’miin’s 
appointed Talibi successor ‘Ali Al-Ridad. For the majority of people, both 
prior to and after the Abbasid takeover, it was still broadly to be associ- 
ated with the Talibi family. This association meant that the Abbasids never 
referred to al-Rida in their early legitimation arguments. 

In such a way, the Khurasanian revolutionary movement was hardly 
to be distinguished from other Shii movements which had preceded it, 
and it was inevitable that some would expect the recipients of the revolu- 
tion to be the Talibis. It was therefore imperative that the new regime 
should attempt to diffuse any claim by the Talibis or on their behalf. 
Thus, immediately after the accession of the new regime it became in- 
volved in an ideological contest with those who identified the claims of 
the Khurasanian propaganda as relating specifically to a descendant of 
Ali b. Abi Talib. 

One initial resort of Abbasid apologetics was to argue that the Talibi 
family had earlier relinquished their prerogative to the caliphate. It was 
alleged, with whatever degree of truth, that Abū Hashim, the son of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya and a focus of attention for a number of the 
so-called Shi Kaysaniyya, had upon his death bequeathed the Talibi 
family’s right to the Ima&mate to an Abbasid and that this right had been 
inherited by subsequent Abbasids until the present time. This argument 
was soon abandoned, however, when it was presumably seen to give at 
least a tacit acknowledgment that the Talibis had possessed a prior claim. 

But the terms on which the Abbasids had risen to power could not be 
easily renounced once that power was achieved and the new regime had 
to present itself as the realization of the revolutionary postulates. 4/-Riía3 
min Al Muhemmadwas expected and the Abbasids attempted to strengthen 
their identification as the true family of Muhammad and on that basis 
maintain that they had a genealogical right to rule. The early Abbasid 
stress on their being the family of Muhammad and hence his true heirs is 


€ See, for example, AvagdtrZ, 450. 
7 See, for example, 4/ega@t// 532. 
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seen in the inauguration speech of Abi’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah in Kūfa dealing 
with the Abbasids’ legitimacy to rule: 


Praise be to God who distinguished us as relatives of the Prophet of 
God and his close kin, who raised us up from among his ancestors, 
grew us from his tree, originated us from his source and endeared 
him to our hearts... .8 


During the same inauguration ceremony, Dawid b. ‘Ali, al-Saffah’s 
uncle, also gave a speech to the Kufans in which he thanked God who 


gave us our inheritance from our Prophet Muhammad... the right 
has returned to its proper place among the family of your Prophet’s 
house.? 


Some twelve years later, during his revolt in Medina, Muhammad al- 
Nafs al-Zakiyya allegedly wrote a letter to the caliph al-Mansiir. In this, he 
refers initially to the Abbasid usurpation of Shii support for the Talibi 
family and then goes on to challenge the Abbasid claim that they had a 
hereditary right to rule. Muhammad writes: 


You pretended that this affair was ours, rose up for it with our par- 
tisans and acquired our merit even though our forefather ‘Ali was 
the trustee and the Imam. So how could you inherit his authority 
while his descendants are still alive? You were aware that no one 
who had sought this affair had our lineage, honor, status and the 
nobility of our forefathers... None of the Bani Hashim possess the 
same close kinship [with the Prophet], precedence fin Islam] and 
merit as we do. !® 


Concerning Muhammad's argument that the Talibi prerogative was 
inherited from the Prophet, al-Mansir states that this relies on the premise 
that Fatima, a daughter of the Prophet and wife of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, passed 
on the status of the Prophet to his grandchildren, but this is fallacious: 


As for your claim that you are the sons of the Prophet (Azad a/- 
rastij, God says in His Book that Muhammad was not the father of 
any of your men. Rather, you are the sons of his daughter. Although 
she had a close relationship, she could not be made an heir, could 
not inherit rule nor the Imamate.!! 


8 Jatiki. 31:31. 

9 atik. 3104:31. 

10 77i% 3/1:209-10. 

7% 7ikA. 3/1:213. For the complete letters see 777/44. 3/1:211-15, and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, #/ 
fod al-Farid (Cairo: Matbaat al-Istiqama, 1940), 5:360-64. 
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According to al-Mansiir, the Talibis had no particular right to the ca- 
liphate as uncles have precedence over female relatives. The Prophet's 
paternal uncle and al-Mansiir’s great grandfather, al-‘Abbas, inherited the 
Prophet's status and from him it was transmitted to his descendants the 
Abbasids. As Ibn Khaldiin remarks: “Their [the Abbasids] right to power 
is often supported by the argument that their right goes back to al-“Abbas. 
He was alive at the time of Muhammad's death, and he had the best title 
to become Muhammad’s heir because of the group feeling attached to pa- 
ternal uncles.” 12 

Abbasid arguments were further buttressed with traditions which 
showed that ‘Ali in particular had in fact no prerogative to the caliphate, a 
basic premise used by the early Shi‘a. History was rewritten to corrobo- 
rate these views, as well as a record of Abbasid suffering and opposition 
to the Umayyads; again another attempt to arrogate Talibi qualifications. 

In other respects too, Abbasid apologetics were often shaped in con- 
tradistinction to those associated with Shi‘ism. For example, during the 
time of al-Mansir it was circulated that he had inherited an 4/77 from his 
ancestors recorded in writing and preserved in a safe /s#/@// which told of 
all past and future events. ?° Mention is also made of a yellow scroll /a/ 
sahifa alsalräj which had originally belonged to ‘Ali. This was said to 
have been subsequently inherited by Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya who 
then passed it on to his son ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad (Abū Hashim). 
‘Abd Allah then bequeathed it to the Abbäsids. The scroll was said to pre- 
dict the Khurasanian revolt and all the attendant details. !4 These echo Shii 
attestations of the physical manifestations of the Imamate attributed to 


12 Ibn Khaldin, Afugadaımaġ, trans. F. Rosenthal (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958), 1:410. In further support of the precedence of al-‘Abbas many traditions were fabricated 
to show the special regard in which he was held by the Prophet. One such tradition has the 
Prophet saying to him “you are my uncle, the twin brother of my father, and the best of those of 
my family who will leave offspring after me” /aa/z 9mmi wa sinw Abl wa khayr man akblafe 
48 Gi min ahli) (al-Khatib al-Baghdad!, 727it4 Baghdid (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanj!, 1931], 
5:63). For other examples of traditions forged for the Abbasids see al-Suyiiti, A%zstary of Me 
Ce/jpbs, trans. H. S. Jarret (Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1881), 13-17 and 265-67 prophesying al- 
Saffah and al-Mansitr; 727/44 SegAdid! 5:391, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas which predicts the 
coming of al-Saffah, al-Mansūr and al-Mahdi See also 7¥7i44 Baghdad, 1:62-64, 14:435; Ibn 
“Asakir, 7e4dhib 727ikh Dimashg al-Kabir (Beirut: Dar al-Masira, 1979), 7.245-47 in which the 
Prophet reprimands ‘All for quarreling with al-‘Abb&s, and says that the descendants of al- 
CAbbäs will inherit the caliphate Even ‘Ali was used to verify this. In one tradition it is stated 
that al-“Abbas requested ‘Ali to ask the Prophet who shall inherit his authority after him, ‘Ali 
replying that the authority rests in alSAbbas (A¥s/ary of the Ca/phs, 16-17). Elsewhere SAN calls 
al‘Abbas’s son ‘Abd Allah the “father of the kings” (@/%d a/-Furid, 5:382) and predicts the 
coming of the Abb&sids and the establishment of Baghdad (Ibn Shahrishib, Mendog A/ Aas 
w/b (Najaf: Matba‘at al-Haydariyya, 1956], 108). 

13 See I. M. Sakhnini, “The ‘Abbasid Regime under al-Saffih and al-Mansfir’, PhD thesis 
(University of Exeter, 1991), 70. 

AALS, 184-85. 
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the Imam Jafar al-Sadig. For example, he is also said to have had posses- 
sion of Alf's book! and various other works of divination including one 
or two /2/s,° Fatima’s scroll,!? and the scroll of Abraham and Moses. !8 
Finally, al-Mansiir's officially choosing “al-Mahdi” as the title of his son 
and heir was a clear attempt to take over Shi symbolism, al-Mahdi being 
a term used by the earlier Shi‘a to refer to the expected restorer of Islamic 
justice and applied to the Talibi Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya during the 
caliphate of al-Mansir. 

The task of establishing the Abbasid entitlement to rule was rendered 
considerably more difficult due to the Abbasids not being closely associ- 
ated with the revolutionary movement in Khurasan by the majority of 
people. Indeed, there are a number of observations which imply that in 
reality the Abbasids had little to do with the affair. Abii Muslim had al- 
ready begun his activities when the Talibi ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya staged 
his insurrection beginning in 744/5 CE. In the course of Ibn Mu‘awiya’s 
revolt he was allegedly joined by a number of leading Abbasids including 
Isa b. Musa, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali, Abi’l-‘Abbas and Abū Ja‘far.!9 It is even 
stated that Ibn Mu‘awiya appointed Abi Ja‘far as one of his district gover- 
nors.° If the Abbasids saw themselves and were acknowledged by the 
Khurasanian @rv@ as leaders of the movement, it is curious that they 
should at the same time become intimately involved in a Talibi insurrec- 
tion. Furthermore, Abi’l-‘Abbas, Abū Jafar and Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
are said to have been present at the meeting of the Banti Hashim in which 
it was decided to promote the Talibi Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya as caliph. Two meetings are reported to have taken place, the 
first at al-Abwa’ near Mecca after the death of Walid II in 743 CE and the 
second during Marwan II's reign (744-750 CE). It was around this time 
that the purported first Abbasid Imam of the Khurasanian @2 ‘wa, 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali, died (in 743 CE) and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim 
who took over the Hashimiyya. If the reports concerning the meetings of 
the Bani Hashim are correct, then once again, Abbasid support of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah would require some explanation in the light of 
other accounts which state that they were the center of attention in 
Khurasan. Furthermore, although Ibrahim is said to have inherited the 
position of Imam from his father, it was only when the Khurasaniyya ar- 


18 al-Majlisl, Zär a/-Anıwār (Beirut. Mu’assasat al-Wafa, 1983) 47- 271, 272. 

16 Bihar, 47:270-71; al-Kulaynt, A-SA8/7 A Sharh Usil al- KAn (Najaf: Matba‘at al-Ghari al- 
Haditha, n.d.), 3:200, 201, 201-2. 

17 Bihar, 47:270-1,272-73, Sharh Usil al KAL. 3: 197-98, 203-4. 

18 Bihar, 47:270. 

19 78 tikh, 2143:1977, Magats/, 147. 

20 Jahshiyarl, AW96 al- Wuzara’ wa 7-Auttab (Cairo: Matba‘at Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1980), 
98. 
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rived in Kūfa, some six years after he became Imam and more than two 
years after the announcement of the revolution, that he was apprehended 
by the Umayyads and killed. Prior to this, he had continued to live unmo- 
lested in the Abbasids’ home in Humayma, southern Syria, even though 
during this time the Khurasanian army had gained control over most of 
Khurasan, had crossed the Euphrates and was on its way to Kiifa. It may 
be said that the Abbasids managed to avoid Umayyad reprisals during the 
lengthy period of propaganda and preparations not so much because their 
name was kept secret, but rather by their not being in any way associated 
with the activities by the majority of those engaged in them. 

Indeed, whatever connection the Abbasids had with Khurasan before 
the revolution it was not as intimate as that of the Talibi family, and thus 
it is even more likely that the propaganda of the awe should be inter- 
preted as applying to the Talibis. In the revolt of Zayd b. ‘Ali people from 
Rayy, Jurjan and Khurasan are said to have sworn allegiance to him.”! 
After Zayd’s death his movement was continued in Khurasan by his son 
Yahya.?*‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya had taken over large areas of Persia dur- 
ing his revolt, appointing governors to Istakhr, Shiraz, Kirman and Qumm.”? 
Moreover, shortly after the Abbasid accession there is evidence of a body 
of Khurasanian support for the Talibis. Both ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan and 
his son Muhammad are said to have had partisans in Khurasan,” 
Muhammad alleging that the people of Khurasan had given him their oath 
of allegiance. ?° In order to defuse this support for Muhammad, al-Mansiir 
cut the head off a certain Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Uthmani and sent 
it with a delegation to Khurasan claiming that it was the head of al-Nafs 
al-Zakiyya.”° Elsewhere, when ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, a former 
leader of the Khurasanian a ‘va, was appointed by al-Mansiir as governor 
of Khurasan in 757 CE, he is reported to have seized some of the leaders 
/quwwéd there who were accused of agitating in the name of the descen- 
dants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 27 

Whatever the case, it would appear that whether the Abbasids were 
initially involved or not and were initially acknowledged as leaders, this 
was largely irrelevant as the movement gathered momentum in Khurasan. 


2 Magatil, 135. 

22 On Yahya b. Zayd see C Van Arendonk, “Yahya b. Zaid’ in Ancyc/qpsedia of slam, first 
edition, ed., M Th Houtsma et al. (Leiden: E J Brill, 1934). The author states that “the death of 
Yahya and the shameful treatment of his body deeply affected the Shi‘a of Khurasan Vengeance 
for Yahya became the watchword of the followers of Abd Muslim, who executed those concerned 
with his death.” (4:1151). 

B Magali/, 167. 

34 Magat. 211-12. 

5 AMagattl 268. 
Aagi 226 
Ta 7thh, 311128. 
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The situation in Kūfa at the arrival of the revolutionary forces was al- 
most as if the Abbasids had had nothing to do with the endeavor at all. 
When the Khurasaniyya arrived in Kūfa and the Umayyad regime was 
ousted some of the Abbasid family, including Abi’l-‘Abbas, the brother 
and supposedly appointed heir of Ibrahim, left their home in Humayma 
and made their way to Kiifa. But Abū Salama, the provisional head of 
state and Wazir A/ Muhammad, kept them more or less under house 
arrest. Many weeks passed before the identity of the new caliph was 
decided, and meanwhile Abū Salama is reported to have communicated 
with a number of Talibis offering them the caliphate. This episode, if 
true, would only further illustrate the Shii nature of the revolutionary 
propaganda and the consequent expectation of a Talibi caliphate. Later, 
Abii Muslim is alleged to have written to the caliph Abū Jafar al-Mansir 
and said that although he had given the caliphate to Abi’I-‘Abbas al-Saffah, 
the Talibis deserved to get it.28 Abū Salama and subsequently Abū Mus- 
lim were both rapidly eliminated. 

The formulation of ideology was an important factor in the consolida- 
tion of the Abbasids, but it was never really fundamental to their exer- 
cise of power. In the last resort their rule was justified by a de facto 
possession of it and was initially maintained largely by violence. The 
sense of disillusionment with the Abbasids was compounded by the new 
regime’s failure to ameliorate the injustice perceived under the Umayyads. 
The Abbasids were seen to be acting contrary to the expectations of those 
who wished to see a new dispensation and those for whom rule by 4/ 
Rida min Al Muhammad involved a change in the nature of the caliph- 
ate. The regime began by ruthlessly exterminating all the Umayyads on 
whom it could lay its hands. A number of accounts testify to the often 
treacherous and brutal methods employed by al-Saffah in achieving this 
which, even if exaggerated, indicate well enough the way the Abbasids 
were thought of. Regarding those who had spearheaded the Khurasanian 


% Titikh Baghdäd 10:208 The text does not mention the Talibis by name, but it is obvious 
that they are being referred to It reads: 


I made your brother an Imm and a guide ın religion because of his close kinship 
[with the Prophet] and the testament which he claimed to have received ... But 
he ordered me to seize on suspicion, to kill on insinuation and to accept no par- 
don. So on his orders I tore apart the sacred things which God has decreed should 
be protected, and shed blood which God has determined should be spared. I took 
the affair [i.e the caliphate] from those who deserved it and placed it where it 
does not belong /zaiwaytu a/amr 9n ablibt wa wadetuhu minhu ff ghayr 
mahallihi. 


Elsewhere, there are reports that Abū Muslim offered the caliphate to the Talibis See Al- 
Shahrasténi, Ausin Sects and Divisions. trans., A. K Kazi and J. G. Flynn (London: Kegan 
Paul International, 1984), 154. See also A/avdgib A/ AGI 76/6, 355 and 356; where he is alleged 
to have offered it to Ja‘far al-Sadiq. 
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da wa and who were instrumental in bringing the Abbasids to power, 
very few of these were subsequently rewarded with positions among the 
ruling elite, and indeed many of the individuals most closely implicated 
in the revolutionary efforts were killed by the Abbasids.”° Foremost among 
the casualties were Abū Salama, Abii Muslim and Abi’]-Jahm, but those 
executed also included other former leaders such as ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman® and Jahwar al-Murrar. 3! 

Perhaps even more objectionable because directed at a descendant of 
the Prophet, when Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya revolted in Medina al- 
Mansiir adopted very severe measures against him and his relations from 
the Hasanid branch of the family, many of them being imprisoned and 
killed. 

In addition to this, fundamental and potentially objectionable changes 
were taking place, both in the constitution of the ruling elite, which was 
increasingly composed of non-Arab Easterners, and in the bureaucratic ar- 
rangements, which were of similar foreign provenance. Thus, the Abbasids 
seemed as distant and repressive as the regime they had replaced and their 
promised era of justice under the rule of an heir of the Prophet rapidly lost 
credibility. In short, the anticipated al-Rida proved to be not so. 

Despite the strenuous efforts of the apologists to arrogate Shii prin- 
ciples in the service of the Abbasids, the postulates on which the new 
regime had risen to power could still be seen to apply more to the Talibi 
family; it was not only the Abbasids who were recipients of the revolu- 
tionary endeavor, but also the Talibis. The attempts to appropriate Shit 
principles were therefore bound to elicit some sort of reaction on the part 
of those who identified the rightful caliphate with the Talibi family. 


K 


A Shīí Intellectual Response 


With the defeat of the Tawwābūn and subsequently that of Mukhtar 
b. Abi ‘Ubayd, earlier Shi‘ism had witnessed a significant change in orien- 
tation which apparently continued undisturbed for a period of some 50 
years. Those associated with it had turned their efforts away from direct 
political opposition and devoted themselves instead to the development of 
doctrinal positions regarding certain members of the Talibi family, nota- 
bly Ibn al-Hanafiyya and his son Abū Hashim. This was a quietistic solu- 
tion to their disaffection from the Umayyads and answered to the consistent 
lack of success in Shi inspired revolts and the apparent futility of chal- 
lenging a powerful ruling authority. 


29 See “The ‘Abbasid Regime under al-Saffah and al-Mansir,” 69 on those killed, and pp. 95- 
96 on their not acquiring positions within the government. 

3 Ta tikh, 31135. 

3 Te rikA, 3111122 
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The situation immediately following the accession of the Abbasids 
was not dissimilar. It is understandable that those who identified a new 
and just dispensation with a Talibi caliphate should hope that the new 
regime would be a Talibi one. These included those who had previously 
pinned their hopes on a Talibi caliphate, and perhaps others who had 
associated the revolutionary propaganda with Shiism and who, disillu- 
sioned with the Abbasids, now looked towards the Talibis as a panacea 
for their complaints. 

Moreover, for those of a previous Shi persuasion, the Khurasanian 
revolution had seemed the most likely to offer a positive result after the 
many abortive attempts: the defeat of ‘Ali, al-Hasan and al-Husayn, and 
the crushing of ostensible supporters of the Talibi cause such as Hujr b. 
‘Adi, Mukhtar and the Tawwabin. That the Khurasanian revolt succeeded 
only to have the Abbasids vociferously renouncing its promises and tak- 
ing steps to distance themselves from their Shi‘i associations must have 
been even more demoralizing. The politically active policies of pro-Talibi 
sympathizers which had seemingly reached their apogee with the 
Khurasanian revolt appeared ultimately thwarted. 

In the central Islamic lands, a political response on the part of those 
loyal to the Talibis was no doubt deemed untenable in the face of an in- 
creasing absolutist Abbasid regime backed up by the full might of the 
Khurasanian army and obviously prepared to brook no challenges to its 
newfound power. Moreover, it was not likely that a population torn by 
the strife and turmoil of civil war would want to commit itself to further 
fighting, desiring instead a period of stability and peace. It took twelve 
years before another ShiI rebellion was seen in Iraq, with the abortive 
efforts of Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah in Basra in 762 CE, 

Political action was not a viable option, but the accession of the Abbasids 
and their challenging and usurping propaganda elicited an immediate re- 
action from the Shi‘a on the ideological level. The center of this activity 
was Kifa. Kūfa had a long and eventful history of support for the Talibis 
and had witnessed far more activity in their name than any other place. 
Sentiment for the family had been part of Kūfan consciousness since the 
time of ‘Ali and al-Husayn, an always latent and available resource for the 
symbolizing of ideals, the articulation of discontent and, more cynically, 
for the disaffected to manipulate to their advantage. Thus it was inevita- 
bly here that Shi attempts at countering Abbasid claims and developing a 
corpus of doctrine took place. 

During the Umayyad caliphate it had been sufficient simply to assert 
that a member of the Talibi family should be caliph. With the advent of 
the Abbasids, however, some could argue that Shii aspirations had been 
fulfilled, that the 44/ a/-Bavt, AI Muhammad. were in power. Opposition 
to the Abbasids therefore took the form of alleging that the regime which 
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they inaugurated differed from the postulates on which it was ostensibly 
founded, this involving the development of a more rigorous definition of 
the central issue of contention, the nature of the Imamate. These efforts 
had as their basis a desire to imbue the Imamate with a spiritual authority 
and thus to compensate for its obvious lack of political power. Discus- 
sions on the Imamate became quite prevalent at the time and resulted in 
the appearance of a number of treatises, among which were the A7/#b a/- 
Lméma by Hisham b. al-Hakam,*? the A7#6 a/-/maéma by Muhammad b. 
al-Khalil, a follower and pupil of Hisham, and the AW a/-Wasivyva wa7- 
/Iméma by ‘Ali b. R?ab Abi’l-Hasan. 34 

Discussions regarding the Imamate occurred within an overall context 
of fervent debate within Shi‘ circles and all the major issues of faith were 
addressed, these concerning the nature of God and divinity, prophecy, 
revelation and the believer. Some of the more notable personalities in- 
volved were Hisham b. al-Hakam, Mu’min al-Tag, Muhammad b. Nu‘man 
al-Ahwal (Shaytan al-Taq), Zurara b. A‘yan and ‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Maythami, 
the latter being described as the first mutakalim in the Imamiyya.* All 
these were contemporaries of and associated with the Shi‘i Imam Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq (699-765 CE). Al-Kashshi’s Ma Wat a/-Ry#/ contains a number of 
reports of the discussions and disputes which occurred. One such debate 
took place between Hisham b. al-Hakam, Hisham b. Salim and some twenty 
other individuals and concerned the unity and description of God.*6 Op- 
posing parties were often maligned and treatises were composed refuting 
the ideas of adversaries. Among these were Ibn al-Hakam’s 4/-Aadd Ge 
Hisham [b. Sélitn) alJawaligi, * his Kitab [kbtilat al-Nas t77-lmama™® 
and his A+ Radd 2/4 Shaytan al-Tag. 

In addition to doctrinal development, however, and just as momen- 
tous in its implications for the formation of a truly sectarian Shi‘ism, there 
were strenuous moves to identify a body of religio-legal norms as origi- 
nating from the Talibi family. This tendency was not fundamentally dis- 
similar in its rationale from the efforts to define the nature of the Imam, 
both fields of endeavor being concerned to imbue the Imamate with a 
spiritual authority, a spiritual authority which the Abbasid caliphate was 
rapidly forfeiting. 

Alongside references to A-Aid@4 min A! Muhammad, another promi- 
nent aspect of the Khurasanian revolutionary ideology had been a call for 


32 al-Tiisi, “4/ss¢ (Najaf: Maktabat al-Murtadawiyya wa Matba‘atuha, n.d.}, 175. 

3 Fihrist 132; al-Najashi, Æ (Tehran: Mustafavi Markaz Nashr Kitab, n.d.), 231. 
4 Rij 175. 

35 Fihrist, 87 

36 al-Kashshl, Af 47/9t a/-Ry#/ (Mashhad: Danishgah-i Mashhad, 1970), 279-80. 

37 Riyal, 304. 

38 Riyal 305; Fihrist. 175, 

39 Fihrist. 175. 
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rule according to the Sunna of the Prophet. During the propaganda cam- 
paign the oath of allegiance to the revolutionary movement was “to ad- 
here to the Book of God and the Sunna of the Prophet,”*° and Abū Muslim 
is reported to have told the Khurasanis “The Imam has ordered us. . . to 
summon the people to the Book of God and the Sunna of His Prophet.”* 
This was reconfirmed when the Abbasids gained the caliphate. In the 
speech given by Dawiid b. ‘Ali at al-Saffah’s inauguration ceremony in 
Kiifa the Abbasids promised to rule according to the Book of God and the 
sira of Muhammad, sia here being synonymous with Sunna and not yet 
acquiring the meaning of the biography of the Prophet: 


We will rule over you according to what God has revealed, deal with 
you according to the Book of God and treat you, whether commoners 
or men of distinction, according to the conduct of the Prophet /nahkum 
Akum bima anzela Allah wa na mal kum bi kitéh Allah wa nasir 
4?7-Gmme minkum watkhässa bi sirat ras! Allah). 


Of course, it was not unusual that the Khurasanian dg wa and the 
Abbāsids should make appeal to the Sunna of the Prophet. Every major 
revolt from the time of ‘Uthmän b. ‘Affan to the end of the Umayyad 
period had done the same.* Given the diversity of groups utilizing the 
slogan, Sunna could have meant no more than the “acceptable practice” 
that the groups involved were advocating. This was similarly the case 
regarding the Sunna referred to by the Khurasanian revolutionaries and 
the early Abbasids. 

But by the time of the Abbasid accession the Sunna had already begun 
to acquire a substantive import in the form of traditions on the authority 
of the Prophet. Shortly after the Abbasids came to power the first struc- 
tured collections of Hadith were composed. Among the works subsequently 
acknowledged by the Sunnis were those by ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(Ibn Jurayj, d.767 CE) in Mecca, Ibn Ishaq (d.767 CE) and Malik b. Anas 
(d.795 CE) in Medina, Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d.770 CE) in Yemen, Sa‘id b. 
Abi ‘Ariba (d.773 CE) and Rabi‘ b. Sabih (d.777 CE) in Basra, and Yahya 
b. Zakariyy® b. Abi Za’ida (d.798 CE) in Kiifa. Moreover, this law was 
being defined and elaborated by private scholars who were independent 
of the state, and not by the caliph. The failure of the Abbasids to take 
control of the law meant that their claims to be God’s representatives on 
earth, indispensable for salvation and guides of the community, were un- 


40 Akhbar, 284, 287, 317, 323, 329, 335, 340, 365; 774/44, 2/3:1989, 2003 /ubay ukum Blt 
kitãb Allah . wa Sunnat nabyythy. 

4 Akhbdr, 292. 

42 787ikh, 311-31. For the use of sira in this context see P. Crone and M. Hinds, Gars 
Cxijof (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1986), 83, note 163. 

8 See Gods Caliph. 59-61 on the groups that utilized the call, with references. 
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dermined.* Indeed, in many respects the hands of the caliphs were in- 
creasingly to be tied by the laws being promulgated, as these laws were 
not defined consonant with political expediency. Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d.756 
CE) realized the difficulties which this could cause for the caliphate when 
he wrote his Aisd#/z 478/469 for al-Mansir. In this treatise Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 
advises the caliph to assert control over the law by reviewing inconsisten- 
cies within it and by drawing up a code of the norms which the caliph 
endorsed. The advice was not heeded. In this way, from its inception the 
Abbasid regime began to lose much of the spiritual authority formerly 
invested in the caliphate, this being devolved onto the architects of the 
emerging Sunna, the Yiama’ and the true “heirs of the Prophet.” 
Although the Abbasids never claimed ultimate control of the law, the 
Shi‘a could view this as one of the prerogatives of the Imamate within 
their conception of it. The Abbasids could only receive the law and either 
execute it or not; the Talibi Imams could in theory actually elaborate it 
and thus assume the position of spiritual guides of the community which 
the Abbasids relinquished. Thus began a process whereby the norms al- 
ready established and those still being defined were ascribed to authori- 
ties acceptable to the Shi‘a, foremost among whom was Jafar al-Sadiq. 
During the period of al-Sddiq, Kūfa witnessed a remarkable efflores- 
cence of Shii activity within the area of Hadith collection. Of all the cen- 
ters of early Sunni and Shi§ religio-legal endeavor, it was in Kifa where 
interest in jurisprudence and Hadith initially flourished and which wit- 
nessed its first major growth. Indeed, there were more compilations of 
Hadith made here than anywhere else in the Islamic world. The earliest 
examples of collections of Shii Hadith are those called wsd/(sources) and 
which are considered to be collections of the traditions of one particular 
Imam, either heard directly from him or by means of an intermediary. 
Although the first such compilation is said to have been written by a cer- 
tain Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali al-“Amiri (d.694 or 714 CE) this authorship is 
disputed. The vast majority of the zsız/ are claimed by the Shi‘a to have 
been compiled in the early Abbasid period by followers of al-Sadiq. Among 
numerous others mention may be made of the Ab a/-Nawdadir 77-Hadith 
by the Kufan Abū Hamza Thabit b. Dinar (d.767 CE), the s4sd/of Jafar b. 
Muhammad b. Shurayh (d.776 CE) and of the Kufans Abw’!-Fadl ‘Asim b. 
Humayd, Zayd b. Zarrad, Zayd al-Narsi, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hakim, Muthanna 
b. al-Walid, and Khalid b. Khalaf, all of whom died around the end of the 
eighth century CE and who were contemporaries and companions of al- 
Sadiq.*5 It is commonly maintained by the Shi‘a that there were 400 of 
these usi/ each compiled by a different person. However, it has been 


“ See God's Caliph, 80-82 on the way the Abbasids styled themselves, with references. 
45 Geschichte, 1:532 ff. . 
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shown that Shif sources actually identify by name considerably less than 
this number. The vast majority of those that remain are nevertheless stated 
to be on the authority of al-Sadiq.* 

As far as the emergence of a substantiated corpus of strictly legal 
material is concerned, this relates to the process whereby the original 
usti/were arranged according to subject matter rather than simply being 
the various pronouncements of a particular Imam. These works are often 
called Mubawwab andlor /gm/‘ Of particular significance, it is to be no- 
ticed that the earliest examples of these works appeared during the pe- 
riod of Jafar al-Sadiq. Thus, there are the collections called A7¢@b 
Mubawwab f7-Halal wa?-Haram by Ghiyath b. Ibrahim al-Tamimi, a 
Basran who lived in Kifa,*” by Mas‘ada b. Ziyad al-Kifi,*® and by Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Yahya al-Madani (d.800 CE),*? all of whom are said 
to have related from al-Sadiq and thus to have been his contemporaries. 
There is also a ġ7ź7b 4°71 Shara? Mubawwabby Wuhayb b. Hafs al-Jurayri,©° 
a Hiab al-Qadaya alMubawwabby Ismail b. Abi Khalid al-Kafi,®! a A777 
Z Sayir al-Abwaéb min alHalal wa?-Harém by ‘Abd Allah b. Sinan,®? 
and a/-Arba Mirat Masala fi Abwab al-Halal wa?-Haram by the Kiifan 
Muhammad b. Muslim b. Rabbah (d.767 CE),5 all of whom are simi- 
larly explicitly stated to have related from al-Sadiq or at least to have 
been his contemporaries. 

Among the /#27/works mention might be made of the /#a7/by ‘Ali b. 
Hamza al-Bat@’ini,®4 the 477b a/-/dmi by Misa b. al-Qāsim b. Muʻāwiya 
al-Bajali,°> both of whom are said to have related Hadith from al-Sadiq, 
and the /gn0/a/-Athar by Yūnus b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d.823 CE) who re- 
lated from Misa al-Kazim but whose career overlapped that of al-Sadiq. © 

Additional works which judging from their titles were probably con- 
cerned with legal matters were also written by contemporaries of al-Sadiq 
and by those explicitly stated to be relators of his Hadith. These include 


46 See E. Kohlberg, “al-Usil al-Arba‘umi’a,” in Zeel and Law in Imami Shi ism (Aldershot: 
Variorum, 1991), 128-66. 

47 Rial, 215-6. 

48 RZL 295. 

499 Rial, 11; Fihrist 3 

0 Rid! 303-4. 

51 “al-Usul,” 132; Aja/ 18-19, Abrzst. 10 

52 RJZ. 148 

53 Rijal 226. 

54 “al-Usil,” 133. For a list of these authors and their works see Agha Buzurg al-Tahrani, 4/ 
Dhari? le Tasanif af-ShiG (Tehran. Gagakhana Majlis, 1957), 5:27 ff. 

8 Fihrist 162. RZ, 16 remarks that he related Hadith from both al-Bagir and al-Sādiq. 

86 fYprist, 181. Further such works which appeared slightly later include the /#22/ 2/- Kabir 
47-Figh by the Kufan Ibrahim b. Muhammad b Sa‘ld (d.896 CE), (Ay#/ 12-13) the /aa2/ 77. 
Ægh by al-Hasan b Muhammad b. Isma‘l (d.883 CE), #4/#in/‘ a/-Hala/ wa?Hardm by al- 
‘Abbas b. Hisham (d.835 CE) (A#/ 199-200) and those attributed to the authors of usal.: #227 
Abw8b al-Figh by the Kufan ‘All b. Asbat b. Salim (d.c.864 CE) (A7 177) who is said to have 
related from 4// a/-Ridé, A796 alii by the Kufan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ab! Nasr, who 
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the Aawa al- High by Thabit b. Shurayh,” the A7#6 2 Anwa' min al-Figh 
wa?-Qadayé wa7-Sunan by the Kifan Said b. Ab?l-Jahm al- Qabissi, *§ a/- 
Qadliya) by Muhammad b. Qays Abū ‘Abd Allah al- “Bajall, 59 Kitab Wal al- 
Share? by Mufaddal b. Umar, A746 47-Halal wa7-Haram by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Miskan,®! and 47/76 a/-Shara7 and Kitab [khtilat al-Hadith by 
the aforementioned Yiinus b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. 6 

Although the canonical collections of Shii Hadith appeared at a rela- 
tively late date with al-Kulayni’s (d.939 CE) AAA@4 A Sim al-Din, Yon 
Babawayh’s (d.991 CE) Man 42 yahduruhu a/Fagih and al-Tisi’s (d.1067 
CE) 7ahdhib a/-Afkam, it can be seen that Shi collections of legal tradi- 
tions began at approximately the same time as those of the Sunnis. As 
noted above, these works later acknowledged by the Sunnis include those 
by Ibn Jurayj (d.767 CE) in Mecca, Malik b. Anas (d.795 CE) in Medina, 
and Yahya b. Zakariyy@ b. Abi Za’ida (d.798 CE) in Kiifa. More perti- 
nently, the periods of the earliest authors concerned indicate that the 
emergence of a specifically Shi interest in legal matters arose during the 
era of al-Sadiq. 

If the notices of certain Shii scholars may be considered authentic, 
there is yet further evidence of Shii legal activity arising contemporane- 
ous with al-Sadig. Al-Najashi and al-Kashshi refer to a number of relators 
of al-Sadiq’s Hadith as “vga447 The term 4@/4 was not from its inception 
associated with a legal specialist, but rather was applied to anyone of in- 
telligence and understanding. Somewhat later, it was restricted to indi- 
cate a person versed in religion, a theologian. At a subsequent stage in the 
development of the term it was applied particularly to those with an un- 
derstanding of religious law. This latter specialized meaning had long 
been current by the time that al-Najashi and al-Kashshi were writing and 
is the meaning intended by them. Among the “ga2/é” identified are Zurara 
b. Ayan (d.767 CE), ‘Abd Allah b. Bukayr,*‘Ammar al-Sabati,© Jamil b. 
Darrāj,ô® the Kūfan Hammad b. ‘Isa (d.823 or 824 CE aged 90 years),®” the 
Kūfan Hammad b. ‘Uthman (d.806 CE),® the Kūfan Abān b. ‘Uthmän,5? 


was also a contemporary of Ali al-Rida (/Z4/1s¢, 19) and a work entitled #//#an 4 Séyir Abwab 
Bs aah wad-farém by the Kufan Zarif al-Nasih (Aj#/ 146-7). 
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Thalaba b. Maymiin,” and Abān b. Taghlib (d.758 CE) who al-Najashi 
says was “a leader in the science of the Qur'an, 4g% and Hadith.”” Al- 
Tiisi adds a further few names to this list, including the Ktifan ‘Abd Allah 
b. Shubruma”? and Muhammad b. al-Hasan.”4 

In addition to these, both al-Najashi and al-Tisi identify a number of 
companions of al-Sadiq who occupied the position of judge /g#a//, which 
may perhaps be taken to indicate an interest in legal matters among them. 
Among the gis mentioned are the Kufans ‘Ubayd b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Isa,’ 
MuSwiya b. Maysara b. Shurayh,” Nih b. Darraj al-Nakha‘t’® and Sa‘d 
b. Tarif al-Hanzali,”’ the Basran ‘Amr b. Jumay Abū ‘Uthman al-Azdi,” 
and al-Qasim b. Bahram Abū Hamdan,” Mu‘awiya b. Salih al-Andulusi® 
and Yahya b. Ya‘qiib Abū Talib. ®! 

In a number of places al-Kashshi refers to some of the legal discus- 
sions which occurred during this time among al-Sddiq’s associates. For 
example, he mentions a debate which took place in Medina among a circle 
/halga/ of persons including Zurara b. A‘yan, ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
and Rabi‘at al-Ra’i. This concerned the instruments used by the Prophet 
to administer punishment for the drinking of alcohol and how these dif- 
fered from the instruments used by the judges of the day. 8? Elsewhere, he 
describes how Abii Basir asked al-Sadiq whether an illegitimate offspring 
is permitted to give testimony, remarking that al-Hakam b. ‘Utayba con- 
sidered this to be the case. 

Aside from a reverence for the Talibi family and an ostensible cham- 
pioning of their rights to the caliphate, the majority of those connected 
with early Shi‘ism generally accepted the law and the ritual aspects of 
Islam as these were being elaborated. Prior to early Abbasid rule, the vari- 


7 Rial 85; see also AfeSifet a/-Rija], 375 where he is described as “a well-known leader 
among the emä” and the /vgaha’* 
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ous and discrete manifestations of Shi‘ism were able to achieve compara- 
tively little regarding the collection of a Shii corpus of legal, ritual and 
doctrinal Hadith. On the contrary, any coherent and widely-acknowledged 
intellectual expression of Shi‘ism was scarcely to be distinguished from 
that of the majority of Muslims in the various centers of Islam. 

But the tendency within Shi‘ism during the last few decades of the 
Umayyad period towards a political quietism and a more speculative and 
reflective response received an additional fillip with the accession of the 
Abbasids. This was due to the disappointment which ensued when the 
Khurasanian revolutionary movement failed to install the promised Talibi 
caliphate and the futility of political activity, to the propaganda of the 
early Abbasids which arrogated Shi‘I principles and hence called for a more 
rigorous definition of the Shi‘a position, and to the enhanced attraction 
which Shi‘ism assumed when the Abbasids did not inaugurate the antici- 
pated era of justice. These, allied to the universal interest in Hadith as a 
means of articulating belief, resulted in the emergence of a more system- 
atic Shi‘i doctrinal and religio-legal elaboration. 

Evidence adduced here would appear to indicate that the period of 
the first Abbasids witnessed the initial coalescence and dissemination of 
a Shii corpus of Hadith, even though the process was not to reach matu- 
rity until considerably later. Whatever datation is finally adopted, the 
emergence of Shii Hadith had a momentous effect on the future course 
of pro-Talibi sentiment and was clearly fundamental to the crystalliza- 
tion of the various strands of Shi‘ism into a sect. Had early Sh¥i adher- 
ents been unable to formulate and record a doctrinal position in 
contradistinction to the ruling dynasty and other interest groups, and to 
appropriate and record a code of norms based on the authority of the 
Imams, the likely result would have been fragmentation and ultimately 
dissolution. With doctrine comes legitimation and the body of religio- 
legal norms and dogma, along with the theory of the Imamate which is 
epitomized in the Imam’s position as the prime repository of this, meant 
that the Imams could be followed for good and sufficient reasons and 
defended against opponents on this basis. 

A most important corollary of the nascent unification of doctrine was 
that it not only ultimately enabled the Shi‘a to define orthodoxy, but also 
to define heterodoxy and thus to stigmatize and to discipline those who 
went beyond the confines of the tolerable. In this way the integrity of the 
majority group of Shi‘a was largely maintained. 
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ARABIC AND THE WEST 


In his pioneering study, Orrentalism (1978), Edward Said perceptively 
writes: 


In everything I have been discussing, the language of Orientalism 
plays the dominant role. It brings opposites together as “natural,” it 
presents human types in scholarly idioms and methodologies, it as- 
cribes reality and reference to objects (other words) of its own mak- 
ing. Mythic language is discourse, that is, it cannot be anything but 
systematic; one does not really make discourse at will, or statements 
in it, without first belonging—in some cases unconsciously, but at 
any rate involuntarily—to the ideology and the institutions that guar- 
antee its existence. Those latter are always the institutions of an ad- 
vanced society dealing with a less advanced society, a strong culture 
encountering a weak one. The principal feature of mythic discourse 
is that it conceals its own origins as well as those of what it describes. 
“Arabs” are presented in the imagery of static, almost ideal types, 
and neither as creatures with a potential in the process of being real- 
ized nor as history being made. The exaggerated value heaped upon 
Arabic as a language permits the Orientalist to make the language 
equivalent to mind, society, history, and nature. For the Orientalist 
the language svezks the Arab Oriental, not vice versa.! 


Not only the Arabic language, but also the religion to which it is corre- 
lated (Islam) has been animated by certain rituals, perceptions, and doc- 
trines of Orientalism.* Elsewhere, I have argued that for centuries, and 
until relatively recently, it was through hostility and suspicion—cultrual 
and otherwise—that the West tended to view the Muslim Orient.? As can 
be expected, outright hostility results in bitter prejudice, and prejudice in 
blind cultural aversion. It should be no surprise, therefore, that the West 
heavily elaborated its cultural and intellectual polemic against the Muslim 
East.* I have extensively written on literary Orientalism and on the al- 


l Edward Said, Ovents/sm (1978; rpt. New York: Vintage Books, 1979), 321. 

7 Orientalism may be generally defined as a body of Western cultural and ideological beliefs 
and ideas about the Muslim Orient. I should, however, emphasize the point that the word 
(Orientalism) has ideological rather than geographical associations—ideological in the sense 
that it involves more of historical, religious, cultural, philogical, and political issues than 
geographical. 

3 For more on this point, see my article, “A Reflection on and Analysis of Western Literary 
Sources on Islam, * Jhe /nternational Journal of Islamic and Arabic Studies 2, 2 (1985): 47-67. 

4 Such terms as “Orient” and “East” have been interchangeably used throughout this article. 
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most invariable Orientalist emphases or assertions that amount to what 
can only be called a distorted image of the region in its entirity, and the 
Arabic language is no exception. Studies of Arabic in the West made by 
English-speaking Orientalists (or Arabists as some may prefer to say) have 
generally borne the full burden of the Orientalist tradition and are marked 
by unwitty misapprehension or, at best, by unpardonable ignorance. As 
‘Abbas Mahmiid al-‘Aqqad rightly observes, some specialists of the Arabic 
language in the West are indeed ignorant of it simply because they cannot 
feel it or capture its spirit through the rules of language. ® For the Orientalist 
tradition was constituted and fashioned from the centuries-old antipathy 
and prejudice, eventually reducible to political and cultural antagonism 
perhaps even more so today than ever before. This antagonism is articu- 
lated in such a way that the Orient, both the culture and the language, are 
generally analyzed, codified, classified, examined, and identified within 
an Orientalist framework of “otherness.” It is indeed this very conception 
of otherness which, to use Said’s words, “promoted the difference between 
the familiar (Europe, the West, ‘us’) and the strange (the Orient, the East, 
‘them’).” It is the purpose of this article to look at the present state of 
scholarship on the Arabic language by Arabists and Islamists in the West. 

Arabic has been a fertile and intriguing subject for Orientalist thought 
and tradition, so much so that the language itself has become emblematic 
of Arab culture, society, and psychology. And one cannot disavow the 
unfortunate fact that antecedents of Arabic and Islamic studies in the 
West are rooted in bitter hatred and blind hostility, exhibited in abusive 
and unflattering representations of the Arab and, naturally, Muslim cul- 
ture. Long and close contact with the Arabs during the most dramatic 
confrontation of the East and West, the Crusades, unavoidably forced 
these representations.’ Nor were they mellowed by the advent of pre- 
sumably sound and objective scholarship. The cultivation of the study of 
Arabic in the Western universities, the translation of Greek science from 
Arabic, and the emergence of a seemingly more tolerant diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse with the Orient yielded no betterment! On the 
whole, spurious representations continued to be unabated until very re- 
cent times, and even now they have not completely lost their influence. 


5 For an overview of the author's work, see “The Muslim Orient on the American Literary 
Scene: A Bibliographical Note,” American Studies International, 26, 2 (1988): 25-36. 

6 ‘Abbas Mahmid al“Aqqad, Aegavg ati-lsiäm wa-Abstilu Khusdauhi, and ed. (Cairo, 1962), 
178-9. 

7 Orientalism, 43. 

8 For a careful examination, see Dana C. Munro, “The Western Attitude toward Islam 
During the Period of the Crusades,” Specu/um N1, 3 (1931): 329-43. Also helpful is Jonathan 
Riley-Smith’s AZat Were the Crusades? (London: Macmillan, 1977). 
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Instead of mellowing the on-going antipathy, the colonial expansion of 
the West into the Orient sought to aggravate it even more. But there was 
a redeeming touch in the publication and translation of Arabic texts, even 
though many of these translations were intended neither as a vehicle for 
better understanding, nor as a means for softening prejudice; they were 
used as a tool to serve the pernicious needs of the Orientalists. ’ 

In my view, the Orientalist is a manipulating outsider bound to study 
and interpret Arabic as a foreign object, and to judge it in terms of its 
success, or failure, in the context of certain cultural and linguistic forces. 
He will not reflect upon Arabic as he will upon his own tongue, be it 
English, French, German, or other. Further, the Orientalist is likely to 
object to the notion that he should engage in the Arab’s view of his own 
language, presumably on the grounds that his scholarly “objectivity” would 
be eroded. 

The Orientalist interest in Arabic goes all the way back to medieval 
Europe's missionary, Ramon Lull (1235-1315?), the founder of a school of 
Arabic and other languages, who advocated learning Arabic as the best 
means for conversation with the Arabs, and he suggested that a chair for 
teaching Arabic should be created at the leading universities of his day. 
But even though his suggestion virtually remained without effect, as there 
were few teachers of Oriental languages, it revealed the growth of an idea 
of Arabic in the West.!° Even earlier, on his visit to Spain, about 1141, 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, had already witnessed the civiliza- 
tion of the Arab Saracens and determined to translate the Qur’an to see 
what it offered. !! The translation, made by three Christian scholars, aided 
by a Christian Arab, was inaccurate and faulty. But it held an important 
place as the first attempt at an interpretation of the Qur’an in the West, 
until the early eighteenth century, when George Sale’s renowned version 
of the Qur’an appeared in London in 1734, published in the hope of en- 
abling the Church to refute the Book of Muhammad.?? In 1951, H.A.R. 
Gibb “contributed an essay to a book significantly entitled 74e Near Bast 
and the Great Powersin which he tried to explain the need for a greater 
expansion in Western programs of Oriental studies. ... ‘We have to learn 


9 For a very useful study, see Maxime Rodinson, “The Western Image and Western Studies 
of Islam,” in Zhe Legacy of Islam, ed. Joseph Schacht and C.E. Bosworth (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1974), 9-62 

10 On this point see Philip Hitti, /s/v7 and the IVest (Princeton, N.J.. Van Nostrand Co., 
1962), 52. And for a comprehensive selection of Lull's writings see Se/ected Works of Ramon 
Zuffed and trans Anthony Bonner (Princeton University Press, 1985) 

n See James T Addison, 7he Christian Approach to the Afoslem (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942), 35. 

12 George Sale, Trans. 74e Koran Commonly Called the Alcoren of Mohammed. 6th ed 
(1734; rpt Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co , 1876) 
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about them [by means of their language perhaps] so that we can learn to 
work with them [the peoples of Asia and Africa or of Eastern Europe, 
obviously including the Arabs] in a relationship that is closer to terms of 
mutuality.’”!3 Certainly, in Gibb’s day Oriental studies were to be thought 
of not so much as purely scholarly activities, but as an instrument of colo- 
nial policy. For the Orientalist was the guide of missionaries, travelers, 
merchants, policy makers, diplomats, and scholars as well. As Sayyid 
Muhammad Syeed observes, Oriental studies were made to be “a tool to 
be used by colonists, politicans, missionaries, and ethnocentric interest 
groups to promote their ideologies and impose their languages and cul- 
tural and religious standards."!* In brief, what mattered most was not the 
Orientalists’ “objective” work, but its adaptability for pragmatic use within 
a framework of Orientalism. 

Arabic may be broadly defined as the language of the Arabs. Professor 
Kamal Salibi comments in an article on Arab history: “Whatever is Arab, 
certainly, must be defined in terms of the Arabic language; and that, some- 
how, Islam must also enter into definition... . After all, the Arabs today 
are people who speak Arabic, and the overwhelming majority among them 
are Muslims.”!5 That most Arabs are Muslims, and that their language is 
Arabic, can hardly be questioned. But what is Arabic to non-Arabs and to 
non-Muslims? Let us now see how “with their sound linguistic scholar- 
ship”!© quasi-Arabists and Orientalists have availed themselves of an idea 
of Arabic both as a language and as a medium of culture. Certainly, the 
positive achievements of the Orientalists have carefully been studied and 
often praised, both in the East and in the West. But room must be allowed 
for a critique of their “prejudices.” They are, after all, only human, and 
highly susceptible to their societies’ ideologies and systems of thought. 
Since this article is not meant to be a survey of all the work that has been 
done by the Orientalists on Arabic, I have been sharply selective in the 
choice of texts to be reviewed here. 

I begin by quoting A.L. Tibawi: “But what Arabic is studied or taught 
{in the West] by specialists in Arabic?”!? Tibawi rather sarcastically an- 
sweIs: 


13 Said, Or/enta/ism, 275 The reference 1s to H A.R. Gibb, “Oriental Studies in the United 
Kingdom,” in 74e Near Bast and the Great Powers, ed. Richard N. Frye (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951), 86-7. On Gibb see Albert Hourani, “H.A.R. Gibb: The Vocation 
of an Orientalist,” in Surope and the Middle Kast (Berkley, California, 1980), 104-34. 

14 Sayyid M. Syeed, “Islamization of Linguistics,” American Journal of Islamic Soctal Sciences 
3, 1 (1986): 77-87. 

15 Kamal Salibi, “What Are the Arabs?” Déresé¢ XIV, 4 (1987). 7. 

16 See Orientalism and History, ed. Denis Sinor, 2nd ed. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1970), xvii. 

17 A.L. Tibawi, “Second Critique of English-Speaking Orientalists and Their Approach to 
Islam and the Arabs,” 74e /s/amic Quarter/y XXIII, 1 (1979): 12. A.L. Tibawi, “Second Critique 
of English-Speaking Orientalists and Their Approach to Islam and the Arabs,” 7e /sismic 
Quarterly NIII, 3-4 (1964): 73-88. 
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It has long been an academic scandal that the professor [i.e., the spe- 
cialist] of Arabic teaches [and at length knows] no Arabic and ne- 
glects to write on Arabic subjects, is moreover never seen to write or 
heard to-speak Arabic, and yet engages in theological and political 
[and linguistic] controversy... .18 


That there are quasi-Arabists whose knowledge of Arabic is insufficient 
and who do not have the training to teach the language adequately and 
dispassionately is indeed quite likely. But, as Tibawi is suggesting here, 
they engage in cultural controversy—linguistic and otherwise: 


In 1948 a Professor of Arabic in the University of London was going 
to Damascus and desired to give a speech in Arabic there, and re- 
quested my assistance for translating it from English.. . The 
Professor's translation had to be discarded and I started from scratch, 
both translating and editing. For example, I advised the omission of 
arash reference to the events of 1860 as inappropriate in Damascus (I) 
The Professor and I went over the English original and my transla- 
tion and editing and he enthusiastically approved all that I did.... A 
few years later he began preparing a translation of the S/rzA [i.e., the 
life] of the Prophet. '9 


The poor quality is perhaps less puzzling than his later decision to under- 
take a translation of the life of the Prophet that contained even “slips in 
English {!]’ 2 

Equally embarrassing, is another case. Tibawi adds: 


In 1960 I met at Harvard a visiting scholar from the University Cali- 
fornia. He told me he was working on an edition and translation of a 
unique Budleian Arabic manuscript by a Damascene author concerned 
with the reign of the Mamluk Sultan Barquq. One day he asked me 
whether I could help him to understand a sentence in which the key 
word was written a%ef-/am-am-nun (= the eye) preceded by the name 
of Tamerlane. After a glance I told the enquirer that there was an 
orthographical mistake by the omission of another /a7-the key word 
should read #//z/7 (the accursed). I saw immediate signs of subdued 
humilation in his face.?! 


In the examination of more recent studies and analyses of Arabic, it is 
important to place them within the ideological context of Orientalism. In 
general, recent studies of Arabic in the West demonstrate a lack of schol- 
arship on the one hand, and a lack of humility on the other. They, like 


18 Zid, 12-13. 
19 Laid, 24. 
2 Ibid., 24. 
2 /bid. 24. 
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their antecendents, still treat the Arabs, Arabic, Arab history and culture 
according to Western categories that produced in the past, and continue to 
produce, distorted and false interpretations of all that is related to Arabic 
and Islam. 

In an article, “Parataxis in Arabic: Modification as a Model for Persua- 
sion,” the author gives herself the liberty of examining the strategies the 
Arab uses for persuasion, strategies that are constrained by “psychological 
and historical factors. ”?? Barbara Johnstone claims at the very outset: 


Arabic persuasive discourse... is rhetorically effective through 
paratactic repetition. An idea is made believable by being stated, re- 
stated, and paraphrased; Arabic authors use a great deal of co-ordina- 
tion, and very little of the subordination which is so highly valued in 
English persuasive writing. ... Arabic persuasive discourse is com- 
plexly repetitive and almost entirely paratactic. 25 


The texts the author has examined in her article were written well 
into the second half of the twentieth century and are intended for a gen- 
eral Arab literate audience. But the point I want to emphasize is that the 
author has dealt with Arabic according to Western measures and catego- 
ries. Even though she is looking into Arabic paratictic repetition, Johnstone 
is unable to free herself from juxtaposing two entirely different languages: 
Arabic (the unfamiliar; the language she examines) and English (the fa- 
miliar; the native language she writes and speaks). Arabic is measured 
against English in this particular regard and the result she finds is: Arabic 
authors use in their writing “very little of the subordination which is so 
highly valued in English persuasive writing.” To illustrate her argument 
that Arabic persuasive discourse is both repetitive and paratactic, she goes 
on to discuss an example taken from a work of literary criticism by an 
Arab author, Shawai Dayf: 


wa ka annahu yara anna aladaba aladira 
and as if he thinks that the literature worthy 


bi-batha alismi, huwa allathi yaragu al-Sama 
of this the name it that which delights the hearing 


kama yarugu al-galba f anin wahidin: wa-buwa 
as delights the heart at time one and he 


Bthalike yuwalfiru frsawtthi kula Jamalin mumkinin. 
thus furnished of sound its all beauty possible. 


22 Barbara Johnstone, “Parataxis in Arabic: Modification as a Model for Persuasion,” Studies 
fo Langugge 11,1 (1987): 85. 
233 fhbid, 85-86. 
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(And it is as if he thinks that literature worthy of the name is that 
which delights the hearing as it delights the heart at one time: and he 
thus furnishes its sound with all possible beauty. )% 


Availing herself of this example, Johnstone wants to to demonstrate here 
that there is a great deal of repetition which is obvious as the sentence 
reads: huwa allathi yaruqu... wa-huwa L-thalika yuwattiru... (that 
which delights... and he thus furnishes... ); repetition lies in a con- 
joined double: Awa wa-Auwa. Johnstone also finds another repetition in 
this same sentence: yarugu a/-sama kama yarugu a/ga/ba (delights the 
hearing as it delights the heart); parugu and yaragu. We are reminded 
that the sentence Johnstone has chosen is composed with coordinating 
conjunctions such as wa (and), and 4a7a (as). The question is: to what 
end or ends, is Johnstone pushing her argument? Even if Arabic is char- 
acterized by paratactic juxtaposition of items to ensure persuasion, is not 
this persuasion a strategy that has a function in itself? In English, is not 
there an obvious repetitive set of items in such cases as: “and to say this 
is to say so and so,” and “while he says this he also says so and so?” To be 
sure, there are cases in which English, and not just Arabic, calls for 
paratactic repetition. 

Examining parataxis in syntax, Johnstone employs a set of examples 
which suggest that “the syntax of a number of kinds of verbal and nominal 
modifications in Arabic is paratactic."2° Here are two examples: 


(1) ferteli~u wvtilalan BSASIVVAN 
differs adiffering basic 
(basically differs) 

(2) kanu LAZAmU almabda’a ashadda  § al-ittizams 
were adhered to the principle strongest adherence 


(they had adhered the most strongly to the principle) #6 


In the two cases above there is a structure in which a verbal form is ac- 
companied by a verbal noun from the same root. In this way the verbal 
form “axf2//fi is paratactically followed by the verbal noun “244//¢/a2, 
lHazainu by a/-Htzarm/. That in this particular instance Arabic discourse 
is both paratactic and repetitive can not be denied. But do we not get 
almost the same kind of repetition in English when we say, for example, 
“He himself has done it,” and “you yourself have told me this”? In effect 
Johnstone has repeated herself several times in her article to prove that 
persuasive discourse in Arabic is characterized by paratactic juxtaposition 


% Ibid. 86. 
35 /bid., 91. 
% hid, 92. 
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of ideas couched in parallel words, phrases, and clauses, and that Arabic 
modificational syntax is also characterized by paratactic juxtaposition.?” 

More recently, in an article on “A Bedouin Narrative from Central 
Sinai,” Frank H. Stewart, described as an ethnologist who is interested in 
the traditional unwritten law of the Bedouins, told the tale of a Sinai 
Bedouin, Hajj Sleman Ibn Aliyyan al-Gsayyir (d. 1985), a member of the 
Ahaywat tribe of east central Sinai. The tale, Frank Stewart explains, has 
some basis in history; it appears in C.S. Jarvis’ book Yesterday and Today 
{n Sinai (1931), whose events were recorded when Jarvis was governor of 
Sinai from 1923 to 1936. Jarvis’ version of the story is of a Bedouin, appar- 
ently Hajj Sleman, “an unsavoury-looking rascal with cross eyes,” who 
almost killed a policeman, a certain Nagm, in a fight over a girl.?8 In the 
course of ethnological fieldwork that Frank Stewart carried out between 
1976 and 1982 among the Ahaywats, he was fortunate to encounter Hajj 
Sleman himself, the protagonist of his and Jarvis’ narrative, and he asked 
Sleman about the event. Whether Sleman’s narrative is substantially ac- 
curate or not is not our concern here. The question is in how far Stewart's 
own record of the incidents of the tale can be trusted. To a Westerner the 
story is simply a tale of jealousy, and it is immediately comprehensible as 
such. From the point of view of Hajj Sleman it is a different matter alto- 
gether. For the dispute was about a woman of his tribe who went out to 
pasture, and when she was out at the pasture a fellow-tribesman (Nagm) 
was attached to her; he wanted to have an affair! As a closer relative of 
the woman, Sleman deemed it his duty to warn Nagm to keep away from 
the woman to avoid dishonor. (Men and women are very much segre- 
gated in Bedouin societies, and any kind of possible sexual relationship 
outside marriage is highly disgraceful and licentious. ) The duty to protect 
a woman's virtue and honor is not limited to her immediate relatives, but 
it extends to #// her Bedouin relatives, men and women alike. Therefore, 
Sleman attacked Nagm simply because he believed it was his duty to pro- 
tect his kinswoman’s honor. 

Stewart’s account goes well beyond this. No tale suggests a stereotypi- 
cal image of the Bedouin as a barbarian, savage, treacherous, sensual, 
strange, and curious object, fascinating but inexplicable, so different that 
he almost seems to be from another planet! 29 Hajj Sleman is, according to 
Stewart, “notoriously hotheaded and pugnacious, and it seems likely that 
he jumped at the opportunity that was offered him,” a man who can only 


27 See, for instance, 88, 90, 93, and 94 in Johnstone’s article 

28 Frank H. Stewart, “A Bedouin Narrative from Central Sinai,” Journal of Arabic Linguistics 
16 (1987): 44. 

29 For a good introduction to this debate, see Willard G. Oxtoby, “Western Perceptions of 
Islam and the Arabs,” in 72¢ Amerncan Media and the Arabs ed Hudson and Wolfe (Washington: 
Georgetown University Press, 1980). 
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be associated with “blood-lust.”*° In Stewart’s article, Sleman’s account is 
transcribed phonetically as part of the author's work on the Bedouin dia- 
lect, but that aspect of his article is not the concern of this article.4! My 
intent is to show that in the course of the narrative Hajj Sleman strikes us 
not only as a blood-thirsty Bedouin, but as a liar as well! Stewart writes: 
“Sleman makes no bones about lying in order to achieve his ends; the 
Bedouin notion of a white lie is somewhat more extensive than our own, 
and one may hear sayings such as ‘Lying is the salt of men,’ i.e., it is like 
the salt that is added to bread to give it flavor, and ‘Lying is not a dis- 
grace’.”32 Such a disgraceful attitude toward the Bedouin Arabs does not 
require any commentary: it speaks for itself. 

A much more intriguing and ideologically revealing study of Arabic 
is E. Shouby’s renowned “The Influence of the Arabic Language on the 
Psychology of the Arabs.” Shouby is introduced in the article as “a psy- 
chologist with training in both Clinical and Social Psychology.” The argu- 
ment he proposes is intended to “provoke interest and open new vistas 
for research” into the influence that Arabic exerts upon the psychology 
of the Arabs. A glance at the subheadings of Shouby’s essay tells us a 
great deal of his intent. To him, Arabic is characterized by “General Vague- 
ness of Thought,” “Overemphasis on Linguistic Signs,” “Overassertion 
and Exaggeration.” Shouby’s polemical, not scholarly, purpose is to show 
at the outset that Arabic is, 


ill suited to the material and concrete aspects of modern life. Not 
even the greatest scholar could give literary Arabic names to all the 
contraptions and devices found in a modern household, let alone the 
thousand and one things that are to be seen in the office, in the fac- 
tory, under the hood of a car, in the laboratory, or in any other cre- 
ation of modern civilization. By borrowing words from foreign 
languages, or by coining new words on the one hand, and by restor- 
ing to circumlocution on the other, an Arab may be able to convey 
his meaning... .33 


Shouby’s argument “is lamentably simple-minded, perhaps because he 
has no notion of what language is and how it operates. ”* It is full of naivety 
and condescension. The author has apparently forgotten the fact that lan- 
guages, English is included, borrow from each other. Let me cite, as ex- 


3 Frank H. Stewart. “A Bedouin Narrative,” 46 

31 Readers who may be interested in the phonetic transcription of the story as given by 
Frank Stewart should see 7b.. 52-89 

X bid. 55. 

S E. Shouby, “The Influence of the Arabic Language on the Psychology of the Arabs.” 7#e 
Afiddle Bast Journa! 5, 3 (1951): 286 

“ Said, Onentalism, 320. 
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amples, words that English has borrowed from Arabic: cotton, camphor, 
henna, alchemy, elixir, almanac, syrup, lemon, algebra, jar, alcohol, cof- 
fee, cable, schedule, cave, sofa, alcove, gazelle—to mention only a few 
words. How, then, is borrowing words from other languages or coining 
new ones a condemnation? Shouby goes on to say that Arabic seems to 
“overemphasize the significance of words as such, paying less regard to 
their meaning than is usually the case in Western literatures and lan- 
guages.”°° In his eyes, Arabic is characterized by “a rather primitive 
globality, diffuseness, and rigidity.”°7 Suffice it to say, as Edward Said 
remarks, that “such a result which can be attained by philological means 
testifies to the sad end of a formerly complex philological tradition, exem- 
plified today only in very rare individuals. The reliance of today’s 
Orientalist on ‘philology’ is the last infirmity of a scholarly discipline com- 
pletely transformed into social-science ideological expertise.”** 
Towards the end of the essay, Shouby concludes: 


In the first place, the Arabs are forced to overassert and exaggerate 
in almost all types of communication, as otherwise they stand a good 
chance of being gravely misunderstood. If an Arab says exactly what 
he means without the expected exaggeration, other Arabs may still 
think that he means the opposite. This fact leads to misunderstand- 
ing on the part of non-Arabs who do not realize that the Arab speaker 
is merely following a linguistic tradition. Secondly, we have the cor- 
ollary of the first: the failure of the Arabs to realize that others mean 
exactly what they say if it is put in a simple, unelaborated manner; 
even repetition may not be enough for an Arab to realize that the 
communication cannot perhaps mean the opposite of what the speaker 
intends. 38 


That the Arabs “are forced to overassert and exaggerate in almost 2/ types 
of communication {italics mine}" is in itself an evident overassertion and 
exaggeration! Throughout his paper, Shouby never illustrates or supports 
the argument that the Arabs exaggerate; or, to be more specific, he does not 
cite examples from such types of communication where the Arabs “are 
forced to overassert and exaggerate.” One can not help but conclude that 
Shouby’s argument is awkward and prejudicial in the extreme. 

Similar, though different in form, is Bernard Lewis's essay “Islamic 
Concepts of Revolution.”39 After he has “carefully” examined such con- 


35 See Joseph M. Williams, Origins of the English Language. A Social and Linguistic History 
(New York: The Free Press, 1975), 101. 

3% Shouby, “The Influence,” 295. 

37 Jbrd., 299. 

38 bid, WO. 

3 Said’s discussion of Bernard Lewis’ approach, Orientalism. 314-15, includes a criticism of 
the passage on /4a1v7# quoted below. On Lewis see also the chapter entitled “Bernard Lewis 
and Islamic Studies: An Assessment,” in Ovvente/isim, Islam, and Islamists. ed. Asaf Hussain 
and others (Brattleboro: Amana Books, 1984). 
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cepts as dwa, “tna, and Sughdt, Lewis also examines and describes the 
meaning of “A#mra at the very end of his essay. 


In the Arabic-speaking countries a different word was used for [revo- 
lution] 44awra. The root 44-w-rin classical Arabic meant to rise up 
(e.g. of a camel), to be stirred or excited, and hence, especially in 
Maghribi usage, to rebel.... The noun /477z at first means excite- 
ment, as in the phrase, cited in the Sihah, a standard medieval Ara- 
bic dictionary, jaiaz hatta taskun hadhihi al-thawra, wait till this 
excitement dies down—a very apt recommendation. The verb is used 
by al-Iji, in the form of a waran of stharat ftna, stirring up sedition, 
as one of the dangers which should discourage a man from practising 
the duty of resistance to bad government.” 


Lewis’ intention is to associate the concept of “revolution” with nothing 
more noticeable than a camel raising itself from the ground! He then 
gives a goodly number of possible associations such as excitement, sedi- 
tion, and resistance. Lewis's surprisingly abrupt remark “wait till the ex- 
citement dies down” is not without cynicism, and his comment that this 
is “a very apt recommendation” is even more frustrating. Whatever the 
word means, Lewis’s “sarcastic scholarship” cannot go unnoticedd. The 
association of the word, on Lewis’s part, with camels and with excite- 
ment (not with political, 4727 struggle) “hints much more broadly than 
is usual for him that the Arab is scarcely more than a neurotic, sexual 
being. Each of the words or phrases he uses to describe revolution is 
tinged with sexuality sired, excited, rising-up.” A prolific scholar like 
Bernard Lewis, who distinguishes himself as an established historian of 
what he calls the Middle East, must be aware that his choice of words is 
slippery, and it has much more belittling and devasting nuances than one 
may imagine at first. 

It must, in conclusion, be emphasized that Western understanding of 
Arabic has always suffered from much the same stereotyping and exoti- 
cism as that of Chinese, aggravated perhaps by historical, political, and 
religious factors. In a review of Jonathan Raban’s Arabia: A Journey through 
the Labyrinth (1979),* one encounters generalizations like the following: 
“The very language of Arabia, according to the author, is a labyrinth of 
ambiguities in which there are hardly any literal meanings, only symbolic 
gestures. It is a language in which the same word, with a slightly different 
inflection, means both ‘sexual intercourse’ and ‘socialism’. Is it any won- 


40 Bernard Lewis, “Islamic Concepts of Revolution,” in Aevo/ution in the Middle Bast, ed. 
P.J. Vatikiotis (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1972), 38-9 

41 Jonathan Raban lectured on English and American literature at the University College of 
Wales before he became a full-time writer in 1969. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and he now lives in London. 
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der that Arabs are difficult to understand ?7”42 As we see, it has not been 
unnatural for Western “specialists” who are concerned with Arabic to go 
on to adopt the centuries-old view that the language the Arabs speak, write, 
understand, use, and in which they communicate, is merely “a labyrinth 
of [exotic and fabulous] ambiguities.” This kind of description is clearly 
intellectually discreditable—it turns Arabic into a “mythic” language, that 
is to say, expressive of a “myth” created by Orientalism and the Orientalists. 


Department of English Language and Literature | Marwan M. OBEIDAT 
OAL University 
Al-Ala, United Arab Emirates 


“@ Anatole Broyard, New Vark Times26 (1979): IX. 
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Islam and Democracy. By Jonn L. Esposiro AND JOHN O. 
Vort. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996. Pp. 223 
with notes. $17.95 Paper. 


The study of Islam cannot be confined to a limited number of coun- 
tries that are commonly perceived as Islamically-oriented, namely, from 
a Western perspective, those places that appear to be constantly embroiled 
in discontent: Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, and Egypt, or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, those places that unfortunately happen to fall within that nega- 
tively-laden phrase, the Middle East. Of course, Islamic presence extends 
beyond its Western-imposed boundaries. In light of this realization, John 
Voll and John Esposito have chosen six countries (Iran, Sudan, Pakistan, 
Malaysia, Algeria, and Egypt) to represent their examination into variant 
versions of the Islamic struggle to reconcile democracy within a religio- 
political context. These diverse countries have experienced markedly 
different approaches to apprehending democracy within an Islamic con- 
text. In a now-classic dispute between Islamic ideals and Western infil- 
tration, Islamic countries continue to struggle to maintain their own identity 
while transforming into a new era of Islamic politics. Voll and Esposito 
comprehensively capture the internal conflict that plagues these coun- 
tries. Most importantly, they place modern disputes within an historical 
context that further explains the reasons and methods behind such dis- 
agreements. In an easily understood, densely filled comparison, /s/¢/7 
and Democracy offers its readers invaluable insight into the ordeal of 
Islamic countries /7o77 a perspective which neither judges nor conde- 
scends, but simply explains. 

Perhaps the “most important global political development of the late 
twentieth century is the emergence of pro-democracy movements through- 
out the world” (11). Islamic countries are not isolated in their push to 
incorporate democracy into their political schema. People across the globe 
have developed a sense of the need for empowerment in government and 
politics, and, consequently, democratization has begun to flourish. The 
unfortunate aspect of this progress is the insistence of America and much 
of Europe that their model of democracy is the only one that exists. Fun- 
damentally, Islam would fail within an American democratic prototype. 
However, this fact does not exclude Islam from utilizing its own type of 
democracy. Voll and Esposito note: 
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The two processes are contradictory and competitive only if “democ- 
racy” is defined in a highly restricted way and is viewed as possible 
only if specific Western European or American institutions are 
adopted, or if important Islamic principles are defined in a rigid and 
traditional manner (21). 


This assessment is vital to achieving a comprehension of political discourse 
in an Islamic country. There is no “our way or no way’, but rather, a 
necessary compromise that will lend itself to the involvement of many 
elements existing in Islamic society. 

Islamic political perspectives must be understood within the frame- 
work of “#w//d (Unity of God), ~s#/@ (Prophethood), and 44//2/ (Caliph- 
ate). Universally, Muslims agree that /#w//q’is the core of Islamic belief 
and practice. Mawdidi explained that if he could coin a new term, he 
would use “theo-democracy” to explain the concept of an Islamically-based 
democracy. Additionally, the principle of 44//z/@ insists upon the neces- 
sity of consultation, ##(consensus), and Aad (informed, indepen- 
dent judgment) within Islamic society. Consequently, those elements 
become “crucial concepts for the articulation of Islamic democracy within 
the framework of the oneness of God and the representational obligations 
of human beings” (30). Each item shapes a Muslim understanding of true 
democracy, reinforcing the notion that no Western democratic model can 
be transplanted within a Muslim society and be expected to work, nor can 
Islamic democracy be “simply reformulations of Western perceptions in 
some Muslim idiom” (31). 

In a complex examination of the inevitability of opposition groups aris- 
ing in response to any government, Voll and Esposito conclude that “the 
concept of opposition within democracy continues to be ambiguous: both 
recognized as essential and mistrusted as divisive and possibly subver- 
sive” (39). In any society, the limitations placed upon acceptable forms of 
opposition are constantly contested and pressed by reformers. Ideally, 
opposition falls within a legitimate framework understood by all partici- 
pants. Yet, as the entire world has experienced, this is not always the 
case. In an Islamic context, the authority of the Quran and the Sunna are 
the basis for various critiques of society throughout its history. However, 
two concepts extend beyond that foundation to define Islamic discourse: 
fitng or civil disorder, and “A472 or disagreement. /7é72 is to be vio- 
lently opposed and sets the absolute limit upon the type of disagreement 
allowable in Islam. /£44/4f in contrast, is acceptable in its allowance of a 
diversity of opinions. All modern scholars agree with al-Banna “on the 
necessity of unity on fundamental principles while accepting disagreements 
on subsidiary issues” (45), while maintaining that s444/7/ is actually a 
benefit to society in promoting the flexibility of the system. 
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Utilizing this background as a foundation for their study, Voll and Es- 
posito progress their inquiry into the specific analysis of various Islami- 
cally-oriented countries, beginning with Iran. As a powerful symbol of 
revolutionary Islam, Iran’s “experience and example provide an impor- 
tant case study of modern political Islam in practice” (52). A Shii country 
run by a shah (1941-1979) who became increasingly dependent upon the 
West, Iran suffered from what James Bill labeled “a reign of terror” (55). 
Power landed into the laps of the shah and secular, Westernized elites, 
and consequently, the %/#274~s power began to devolve. By 1962-63, the 
Ayatollah Khomeini emerged as the spokesman for the ‘ulama and their 
essential involvement in politics. Opposition to the shah grew as people 
began to examine their identity and faith. The Ayatollah subsequently 
came into power, and the years 1979-1981 marked the installment of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran. The final version of Khomeini’s constitution 
was ratified on November, 1979, and “established the ultimate authority 
of clerics in the management and guidance of the state” (63). Thus, Iran 
witnessed two extremes as represented by the secular approach of the 
shah and the thrust of religion in the rule of Khomeini. Although on pa- 
per the constitution allowed for political debate and a governmental sepa- 
ration of powers, in practice any form of opposition was banned, Khomeini 
was named /#g// for life, minorities were persecuted, and the militant 
clergy held complete control of the government. Consequently, “a royal 
reign of terror” was replaced by a “clerical reign of terror; only the politi- 
cal actors or players changed, not the practices” (70). Iran's attempt at 
democracy, superficial at best, is interesting when viewed within the jux- 
taposition of practices between the shah and Khomeini. Although pro- 
moting completely different governmental perspectives, the effects of each 
reign were essentially the same. 

The Sudan suffers from a very turbulent and erratic history. A coun- 
try composed of people spanning numerous different languages and eth- 
nicities, it seeks unity through religion and religious appeals. Plagued by 
various sectarian parties but identified primarily with Hasan al-Turabi and 
the Muslim Brotherhood movement, Sudan engendered from British rule 
which ended in 1956. Attempting to utilize a parliamentary system founded 
in that era, Sudan inherited a government that developed into an inher- 
ently weak and unstable construct. Parliamentary politics have risen and 
fallen within the country, and as a result, Islamic organizations have 
emerged “advocating the establishment of a democratic and Islamic re- 
public in Sudan” (84). With no viable secular alternative, Islamic resur- 
gence became recognized in the National Islamic Front under the leadership 
of Hasan al-Turabi in the 1990s. 

The Muslim Brotherhood movement had emerged in the early 1950s 
with its ultimate goal being the establishment of an Islamic order in Sudan. 
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By 1969, their strength had degenerated and a new military regime came 
into power that same year. The dynamics between the new government, 
opposition groups and Turabi would grow and die, but the struggle would 
not. Throughout its violent history, Sudan would plateau and then re- 
gress to its precedental politics of “shifting coalitions and rivalries” (94). 
The continuing civil war in the country created additional problems, and 
seemingly no compromise could be reached to reconcile the cries of secu- 
larism and Islamism. The 1990s have brought to the forefront a new re- 
gime with the goal of creating a “new-style political system” (98). With a 
“mixed record” (100), the National Salvation Front has inherited many 
problems unique to the country. Not only does Sudan battle between 
secular and Islamic models of government, but sectarian opposition has 
created a third alternative. As the most popular choice, sectarianism failed 
to provide the unity desired by the country, and as a result, has repeat- 
edly ended with military coups. Considering the multidimensional expe- 
rience of the state, Voll and Esposito label the true conflict as “between 
different options for defining the relationship between Islam and democ- 
racy in the Sudanese context” (101). The Sudanese context, however, is 
so multifaceted that it needs to create an inclusive regime that will recog- 
nize all of its elements. That goal is extremely difficult. 

“Since its creation, Pakistan has struggled with the meaning and im- 
plications of its Islamic identity, from the Muslim nationalism of its early 
years to the ‘Islamic systems’ of the 1970s and 1980s. .. Islamic activist 
leaders and parties divide rather than unite” (121, 123). This statement 
briefly encapsulates the troubled history of Pakistan as it struggled to main- 
tain a republic in name only. Despite the implementation of one constitu- 
tion after another, “much of Pakistan's history has been spent under martial 
law” (105). From the contrast between the theories of Jinnah and Iqbal to 
the recently deposed Benazir Bhutto, Pakistan has fought to define its 
Muslim identity. This task has not been easy to accomplish, as people 
have discovered that the injunction of Islam can be used for political as 
well as religious means. As seen in the reign of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto: 


... the price for improved relations with the old sheikhdoms included 
the public promotion of Islam. The Bhutto government 
obliged... [his] promotion of Islam outraged religious leaders, who 
regarded his appeal to Islam as personally hypocritical and politi- 
cally opportunistic. (107) 


Continued through the reign of Zia ul-Haq, Islam was propagated for pri- 
marily political purposes, creating “an Islamic facade” (111). The result 
was more division rather than unification. Through a continued network 
of inefficient rulers and deeper strife, “Islamization failed to foster a na- 
tional unity that transcended Pakistan's ethnic-regional divisions” (119). 
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Before any seemingly democratic initiatives can be achieved, Muslims must 
first reach a consensus on the implementation of Islam at a national level. 

Malaysia, dominated by Muslims, has long been a place of thriving 
multi-culturalism and recognizable minority contingencies, While the con- 
stitution of 1957 defined a Malay as “a person who confesses the Muslim 
religion...” (125), it also allowed non-Muslims to practice freely, so long 
as they did not evangelize their faith to the Muslim community. Through 
the combination of international events and the development of mass com- 
munication, the Malays became more conscious of their Muslim heritage 
and sought to be more expressive of it. A variety of movements erupted 
with the more moderate of the pack continuing to recognize Malaysia's 
multi-ethnicity. Politicians, however, realized the importance of the re- 
surgence and began to identify the government more visibly with Islam. 
In 1981, Muhammad Mahathir was elected prime minister and he directed 
the “government firmly on a more Islamically oriented path” (137). 
Mahathir, extremely critical of the West, staunchly advocated a govern- 
ment of democracy. However, at the same time, he firmly believed in a 
model of democracy different than the West’s, which he believed failed 
when it secularized religion. As a result, he turned to Asian values as 
vital to the perpetuation of Malaysian culture. This method appears ben- 
eficial, and yet, the population still harbors concerns over his increasing 
emphasis upon Islam. As the authors conclusively decide, such a dispar- 
ity is cause for minority resurgence and revivalism. 

Algeria emerged from over a century of French occupation as a state 
with an ambiguous identity. Some citizens continued to identify with the 
French while others returned to an Arabic heritage, resulting in an in- 
creased tension that would pit one person against another in a bitter dis- 
pute over individual validation. Social tensions between the educated 
elite and the poorer populace brewed and public demonstrations ensued. 
Within this context, the Islamic Salvation Front emerged as the spokesgroup 
for Islam’s promotion of social justice. However, the group itself suffered 
from a clearly divided leadership despite its unifying call to a wide diver- 
sity of people. In spite of its weakness, FIS dominated politics in Algeria. 
Its continued success sparked a government crackdown, resulting in the 
arrest of both of its leaders and the suppression of its demonstrations. In 
the subsequent set of elections, FIS again emerged victorious and the Al- 
gerian military, deciding differently, forced the President to resign and 
turned FIS from “a legal opposition to a combative, and, in some segments, 
revolutionary movement” (167). FIS consequently split into various fac- 
tions and violence erupted. Any further attempts at reconciliation have 
failed and the state continues in its torrid condition. 

Egypt is the final study of Voll and Esposito. The history of Egypt 
reflects a perpetual tension between the Muslim Brotherhood and the presi- 
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dent, be it Nasser, Sadat, or Mubarak. Mubarak climaxed the oppression 
of Islamic movements, harassing and imprisoning members of such move- 
ments in order to pacify them. However, Islamic organizations grew rap- 
idly, becoming “effective agents of social and political change” (178) and 
creating an extensive network. The Brotherhood, specifically, “did not 
call for revolution but rather for a process of Islamic reform in which 
Islamic values would inform political, economical, social, and educational 
spheres” (180). However, that is not to say that a revolutionary attitude 
did not exist. Indeed, Mubarak has moved to suppress the extremism 
which he perceives as a threat to the stability of the government. How- 
ever, his actions have long been called into question for human rights 
violations, including torture and murder. Such behavior only encourages 
the growth of extremist groups and offers no solution to the present cri- 
ses. The authors conclude, “Egypt continues to exist in a climate of socio- 
economic crisis and cultural alienation in which many experience the failure 
of the state and of secular ideologies” (191). 

Voll and Esposito accomplish their task of presenting Islamic ideology 
and democracy within a broader, worldly context. This study, rather than 
using a reductionist approach to the examination of Islam, opened it up in 
a remarkably comprehensive context. Instead of exploring the common- 
alities within the religion, Voll and Esposito stress the sources of dissen- 
sion between Sunni and Shi, educated and illiterate, poor and elite. These 
differences reveal a greater tension that can be presupposed when one 
considers the newsworthy American criticism of Islam. Unfortunately, 
the book, rather than leaving the reader with an optimistic hope for the 
reconciliation of Islam and democracy, promotes a lack of confidence in 
Islamic politics. Undoubtedly Islamic politics cannot be considered within 
a Western context. However, the framework in which it must be consid- 
ered is perhaps too idealistic for the present circumstances to allow. Is- 
lamic governments must create a system that permits a diversity of opinions 
and yet unifies on the critical points. This goal does not appear within 
reach. Too often, extremist groups will emerge and overtake any 
moderationist attempt. Minority groups can garner enough strength to 
implement their programs, or at the very least, create a visible tension. 
Since the issue of Islam by virtue of its nature affects a religious people 
with more impact than any other identifiable entity, it will constantly be 
the source of debate, a debate that can erupt into brutal violence. 

As a sidenote, Voll and Esposito conspicuously mention the importance 
of university student participation in Islamic activism and resurgence 
throughout numerous countries. This identification is extremely impor- 
tant because it reflects a universal pattern. University students, in their 
personal struggle for identity, will often return to their roots. For example, 
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a young Muslim woman may begin to dress in complete attire even if her 
mother does not. Albeit a passive example, the fact is that such a response 
is not always the case. Consequently, in a religio-political sphere, the ten- 
dency of students is to revert back to fundamentalist extremes, if only tem- 
porarily. With unrestricted passion, university students exert a potential 
influence upon the nationstate that must not be overlooked. As the key to 
the cyclical nature of resurgence, students perpetuate a consistent pattern 
intrinsic to the understanding of Islamic revival. 

The comprehensive history of the six Islamic countries under study 
and their various experiences with attempts to democratize sheds valu- 
able insight into modern speculation. Voll and Esposito are analytical up 
to (but not beyond) the point where analysis can become confused with 
theory. The facts are clear, although the future for each country may not 
be. Although argument can be made for an Islamic democratic progres- 
sion, argument can also be made for regression. Regardless, the reader 
leaves the book with an unbiased, cogent account of democracy as exam- 
ined within a greater framework. An understanding is achieved which is 
a vital prerequisite to Islamic study. Succinctly, the authors allow those 
interested in Islam with little or no background in the subject to tackle it 
in a methodological manner. The reader finishes the book having gained 
a greater appreciation for, and comprehension of, the complexities of Is- 
lam. 


Trinity College Cari SALISBURY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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The Islamic Intellectual Tradition in Persia. Essays by Seyyed Hossein Nasr. EDITED BY 
Menni AMIN Razavi Surrey: Curzon Press, 1996. 


This book is a collection of essays on the Islamic intellectual tradition in Persia written by 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, the renowned Islamic thinker and scholar, over a period of forty years 
and which were published in various books and journals, some of which are no longer easily 
available. The editor, Mehdi Amin Razavi, a former student of Nasr, has brought together in a 
single volume these twenty-four essays, several of which were originally written in Persian and 
are now translated into English. The editor did so not only to make these essays more acces- 
sible, but also to present this collection as a major study of philosophical activities in Persia and 
of the contributions of Persian philosophers to the Islamic intellectual tradition generally and 
the philosophical tradition of /e/s#/#/AiAima specifically. 


The book is divided into six parts: Part I. Islamic Thought and Persian Culture, Part I: Early 
Islamic Philosophy, Part III: Suhrawardi and the School of /s4/#, Part IV: Philosophers-Poets- 
Scientists, Part V: Later Islamic Philosophy and Part VI: Islamic Thought in Modern Iran. 


It is evident from the divisions of the book that these essays cover a long period of philosophi- 
cal activities in Persia, extending from its inception to the present day. It also represents a 
major study of the various important aspects and dimensions of the Islamic intellectual tradition 
as it developed in Persia, as well as the thoughts and contributions of its outstanding thinkers 
and philosophers. In Part I, for example, the essays “Mysticism and Traditional Philosophy in 
Persia, Pre-Islamic and Islamic” and “The Significance of Persian Philosophical Works in the 
Tradition of Islamic Philosophy” are included and in Part VI an essay on “Islamic Philosophical 
Activities in Contemporary Persia: A Survey of Activity in the 50's and 60's” is found. There are 
also various essays dealing with the thoughts and contributions of Persian luminaries such as 
Ibn Sind, Birain!, Suhrawardi, Nasir al-Din Tisi, ‘Umar Khayyam, Sadr al-Din Shirazi and Mulla 
Hadi Sabziwéri. The works of these figures cover several important areas of Islamic thought, 
including natural philosophy, cosmology and cosmography, mathematics, epistemology, psy- 
chology and metaphysics. 


The essays collected in this book provide the reader with a comprehensive survey and over- 
view of the nature, history and phases of development of philosophical thought ın Persia and 
the tremendous contribution of Persian philosophers to the various aspects of Islamic thought 
and learning. Since Persia was the intellectual and philosophical center of the Islamic world 
from the twelfth century onward, to know the history and development of Islamic thought and 
philosophy in Persia is also to gain an understanding and appreciation of the history of Islamic 
thought and philosophy itself, particularly post-Averrdes Islamic philosophy. 


Until rather recently, scholars of Islamic philosophy in the West believed that Islamic phi- 
losophy terminated with Ibn Rushd in the twelfth century. Nasr’s study on the Islamic intellectual 
tradition in Persia, particularly essays contained in Parts III to VI, dispels this inaccurate view 
by disclosing to the reader the nature and development of Islamic philosophical thought from 
Suhrawardi onward Suhrawardi’s particular understanding of philosophy or %/4ma as a syn- 
thesis of discursive philosophy and intellectual illumination which is the result of spiritual 
purification, marks a turning point in the history of Islamic philosophy. From Suhrawardi on- 
ward, philosophers emphasized and relied on the immediate and illuminative knowledge of 
Islamic revealed principles and doctrines rather than on rational and speculative philosophical 
principles only. 

The essays on Afdal al-Din Kashani, Nasir al-Din Tisi, Qutb al-Din Shirazi and Rashid al-Din 
Fadlallah in Part IV are especially important in providing invaluable information on the revival 
of intellectual and philosophical activities in thirteenth century Persia. It is a period which is 
greatly neglected in the history of Islamic thought but which is particularly significant for the 
later intellectual history of Islam. According to Nasr, the thirteenth century witnessed the re- 
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vival of Ibn Sina’s philosophy, the elaboration of Suhraward!’s /s4r#g/ doctrines and the more 
systematic expressions of Sufi metaphysics and also the beginning of a rapprochement between 
the different schools of thought. There were many thinkers between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries who were interested in synthesizing the perspectives and principles of the 
different school of thought and their works laid the foundation for the grand synthesis of Mulla 
Sadra, the seventeenth century Safavid fet/a. Mull& Sadra's philosophical works are often 
regarded as a remarkable synthesis of za#shsh#7 (peripatetic) and ss4r#g/ (illuminationist) 
philosophy, 4#/3m (theology) and {7/#7 (gnosis). 


Nasr’s essays, first published in the 1960s and 1970s, are among the earliest comprehensive 
and authoritative discussions of post Ibn Rushd Islamic philosophy available in the English 
language. Thus, they help to fill in the lacuna in literature available in the West on the struc- 
ture, history and development of post-Averrdes Islamic philosophy. 


The Islamic Intellectual Tradition in Persia demonstrates Nasr’s profound and extensive 
knowledge of the Islamic intellectual tradition and his exceptional scholarship which is the 
result of a rare combination of a traditional Islamic intellectual training and a Western educa- 
tion. It is also a witness to his tremendous contribution to studies on the structure, history and 
development of Islamic thought and philosophy which is of great importance and value to schol- 
ars and students of Islamic thought and philosophy both in the West and in the Muslim world. 


University Science of Malaysia ZAILAN Moris 
Penang, Malaysia 


Sufism, Mystics and Saints in Modern Egypt. By Valere J Horrman. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1995. 


In the author's words, this book “aims to be a fairly comprehensive description of sufism in 
Egypt today.” As such, the author has provided very useful information about the origins and 
the main personalities of twentieth century Egyptian Sufism. The book does not offer original 
insights nor a very profound analysis of the topic at hand. The reader gets away with the feeling 
that the author is indebted in her main conceptual formulations to several authorities on mod- 
ern Egyptian Sufism: Michael Gilsenan, Tawfiq al-Tawil, Frederick de Jong, and the late Abū 
al-Wafa al-Taftazini. Her conclusions were long debated by these scholars. 


Although one may easily trace Islamic spirituality to its Quranic origins, Sufism, as a spiri- 
tual and socio-religious phenomenon, emerged against the background of Islamic expansion, 
both military and intellectual, in the formative phase of early Islam. Sufism became a system- 
atic Islamic science and a method of training when its great manuals were composed in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Islamic calendar. Besides establishing itself as a traditional 
Islamic science, Sufism was very instrumental in the spread of Islam in Africa, Asia, and South 
East Asia. As such the subject of Sufism is interesting for its complexity and centrality through- 
out Islamic history And hence the difficulty in treating such a diverse topic 


Serious studies on the impact of Sufism on modern Islamic history and thought, roughly from 
the fifteenth century on, are rare, and the few studies we have are often confined to the study of 
one major Sufi Shaykh or /#v/gzor a spiritual trend. One may agree with the implicit contention 
of the author that Sufism has left its deep and indelible mark on Muslim civilization and culture, 
a conclusion entertained by Hamilton Gibb over half a century ago, but, for instance, we lack 
scientific studies on the great help Sufi brotherhoods may have granted the Ottoman army in its 
expansion or the moral and social roles played by mysticism in the so-called Muslim age of 
decline. I think that the history of the Sufi interaction with modern Muslim history is yet to be 
written in a systematic and general way And this must be a team effort, especially in view of 
the fact the material relevant to such work is available. 
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In the first chapter, the author deals with Sufism in an age of social and political change. She 
contends that “Sufism did not engineer a concerted response to the challenges of social change 
and Western modernist intellectualism” (p. 7). In other words, Sufism, as a discipline and an 
organized social and charitable association and movement, has failed, to the author’s mind, in 
comprehending the basic tenets of modernity and adapting its world view to the challenges of 
the modern world. The pioneers of nineteenth century Islamic reform movements, such as 
Tahtawt, ‘Attar, “Abduh, and Afghanl, aimed at revitalizing the religious and scientific bases of 
Muslim society by coming to grips with the challenges the modernist project posed to the Islamic 
heritage. Some of these Muslim reformers, as the author shows, although of Sufi background, 
were critical of the superstitious and non-rational aspects of Sufi thought and behavior. But 
Islamic reform, although attacking some Sufi practices, did not attempt to refute the intellectual 
and religious bases of Sufism, in the same way that the Wahhabi movement of Arabia did. 


The question of the relationship between Sufism and the Ikhwan in Egypt proves to be often 
fascinating. As a socio-religious and political movement emerging in the interwar period and in 
direct response to British hegemony, the Ikhw4n posed an organizational and intellectual threat 
to Sufism. There are some people who argue, and the author is amongst them, that both the 
Ikhwan and Sufism have been on an intellectual collision course since the emergence of the 
former in 1928. This is somewhat of an unpolished conclusion in view of the main fact that the 
founder of the Ikhw&n, Hasan al-Bannā, is noted for his Sufi upbringing and for his modeling 
the Ikhwan movement after Sufi thought and organization. That the Sufi world view permeates 
the Ikhwé&n's is founded on the basic premise of the master or guide (supreme guide in Ikhw4n's 
terminology) as the main authority in all matters. Other significant Ikhw&n leaders did not 
deviate from the Sufi ideas and practices of Hasan al-Bann&. Such people as Muhammad al- 
Ghazall, Said Hawwa, and even Muhammad Qutb, the brother of the late Sayyid Qutb, hold 
Sufism in great esteem 


The author argues that Sufism, unlike the modern nation-state in the Middle Bast, has not been 
an agent of modernization. She writes, “Sufism is marginal to the modernization process and has 
little impact on the political and intellectual life of the nation” (p. 16). I think that the central 
question here revolves around the moral and ethical basis of society. Has Egyptian society, under 
the impact of modernization, suffered a great shift in its religious values? Many Muslim intellec- 
tuals, belonging to different backgrounds—Sufis, Ikhwan, ‘Ulama’-- argue that although the 
Muslim ethos is highly entrenched in Egyptian society, the increasing gap between rich and poor, 
the concentration of power in a few hands (that is, the military), and the reliance on Western 
notions and systems of material and intellectual progress, have all introduced new forms of ‘ethi- 
cal behavior’ into Egyptian society, many of which are alien to the egalitarian and humanistic 
principles of Islam. Sufi intellectuals, much more than any segment of society, are cognizant of 
these deep changes and influences, and, one could argue, they never disregarded their traditional 
role of trying to improve the moral status of society. As the author notes, great Sufi masters 
always trace their moral and religious formation to the impact of the Qur’&n and the Prophet. and 
they often try to embody the ethical standards of both in their contemporary life. 


In addition to these spiritual foundations, modern-day Sufis trace their lineage to a chain of 
saints who, in turn, are thought to have drunk from the fountain of prophetic spirituality. Both 
dead and living saints help maintain the spiritual life of people alive, and their intercession on 
behalf of especially the poor is but a commentary on social conditions and how deep economic, 
political, and social changes affect the poor and marginalized. 


It is because of its deeply entrenched spiritual background, and its ethical principles and 
moral behavior, that Sufism is likely to remain a powerful force in Egyptian and Muslim societ- 
ies, a conclusion that the author is uncertain of on page 358. Take, for example, two significant 
and modern spiritual movements in the Muslim world: the Tabligh Jama‘at of the Subcontinent 
of India and Dar al-Arqam movement in Malaysia and Indonesia. These movements are an 
example of spiritual renewal and reawakening in contemporary Islam. Both emerged in direct 
response to the increasing materialization of society by stressing the spiritual aspect, and as a 
result they have gained millions of adherents all over the world. 


It is quite naive to assume that both Sufism and fundamentalism are anti-modern, since in 
their approach to the modern world they recognize modernity's complexity and the challenges 
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it poses to the spiritual and religious foundations of Islam. The issue is not about the compatibil- 
ity or incompatibility of Sufism (or fundamentalism) and the modern age; it goes deeper than 
that. It is about the relevance of religion in modern society in general and the Sufi position in 
the modern world in particular. 


The preceding begs the question of the social background of modern Sufism in Egyptian soci- 
ety, treated by the author in several chapters. Although many of the Sufi /27gas attracted the 
poor to their ranks, there are some /#//gas that attracted the elite, such as the Shadhillyah 
movement that originated in North Africa in the thirteenth century and spread to different parts 
of the Muslim world ever since. One may argue that, although Sufism is based on asceticism 
and withdrawal from the world, it did not end up a monastic phenomenon, like what happened 
in Catholic Christianity. Sufism has always valued social intercourse and aimed at reforming 
the moral bases of Muslim society. It is the view of many great Sufi masters, such as al-Tustari, 
al-Muhasibi, al-Sarraj and al-Hafi, that it is possible to achieve self-annihilation and even spiri- 
tual fulfillment through poverty and renunciation of this world through society. 


The author offers some useful information about the post-1967 status of Egyptian Sufism. The 
1967 defeat provided the Ikhwan with ample opportunity to reintroduce their intellectual and 
religious claims, especially in the context of the defeat of Nasserism and the rise of the Sadat 
regime. Sadat encouraged the spread of certain Sufi orders as well the spread of Ikhwān as a 
means of de-Nasserizing Egypt How much was Sadat successful in his efforts is hard to say. We 
know that he was assassinated by an offshoot of the Ikhwan who disliked his policy. 


To conclude, although the author does not delve into complex theoretical matters in relation 
to Sufism, I have found this book to be useful in shedding some light on the social position of 
Sufism in modern Egyptian society and the relevance of Islamic spirituality in the age of mod- 
ernism. The author's personal style has helped to clarify some important issues especially as 
they are encountered by a Western woman doing field research on Sufism It would have been 
more useful, however, to sharpen some arguments by focusing on some current issues without 
delving in the remote past. 


Hartford Seminary IsraHimM M. Apu-Rasi 


Hartlord, Connecticut 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Qurän, Liberation and Pluralism: An Islamic Perspective of Interreligious Solidarity 
Against Oppression. By Farip Esacx. Oxford: One World, 1997. Pp. 288. Index. 


The author of this book is a well-known Muslim activist and thinker who was jailed by the 
Apartheid government because of his fight against injustice and his commitment to a pluralistic 
and democratic South Africa. The major aim of the book is to establish that the Qur'an rests on 
a vision that is both liberationist and pluralistic in nature. To support this claim, Esack offers a 
well-thought out hermeneutical methodology that spells out basic Quran': cencepts by making 
them relevant to the social and political situation in contemporary South Africa. 


The author succeeds in presenting a creative vision of both Islam and Muslim identity that 
can best be affirmed by fighting injustice and transforming an unjust situation to a just one. 
Such a struggle, moreover, may be fulfilled by rereading the text in a new and creative way, and 
by presenting Islamic systematic theology that is in solidarity with the oppressed of religious 
and ethnic backgrounds. This book establishes Esack as one of the few liberation theologians in 


contemporary Islam. 


Tagqrir al-halah al-diniyyah ff migr [The State of Religion in Egypt Report]. Eprrep sy Nasi 
ABDEL-FATTAH. Cairo: Al-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic Studies, 1996. Pp. 390. 


This is the most comprehensive and useful work on the state of religion in contemporary 
Egypt. This report, updated annually since it first came out five years ago, covers both Muslim 
and Christian institutions in Egypt, their various creeds, political and social histories, and cur- 
rent manifestations in Egyptian society. The first section of the report covers such official religious 
institutions as Azhar University, the Ministry of the Religious Endowments, Dar al-Ifta’ or the 
Religious Rulings House, the Coptic Orthodox Church, the Catholic Church, the Evangelical 
Church, and the monastic (Christian) orders The second section covers the unofficial religious 
movements such as the Ikhwän, the radical Islamist groups, and Islamists abroad and migrant 
Copts. The third section covers civil and voluntary associations, both Muslim and Christian. 
And the fourth and the last section covers the interactions of all the above with Egyptian politics 
and civil society. 


One may mention that this ambitious work, which is first-rate scholarship, is being carried 
out by a team of fourteen Egyptian researchers who hail from different disciplines in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. 


Culture et idéologie dans le monde arabe. Preface par Sami Amin. By FAHIMA CHARAFFEDDINE 
Paris: L'Harmattan, 1994. Pp. 244. 


Since the publication of Albert Hourani's classic, 47#6 Thought in the Libera! Age, in the 
early 1960s, the reader has been awaiting further studies in the field of contemporary Arab 
thought. Charafeddine’s deals with post-1967 Arab intellectual history and trends and covers a 
lacuna in our knowledge about the various trends of thought. However, she is not as insightful 
as Hourani In her analysis. Charaffedine divides her work into two main parts: the first deals 
with the modernist current (Le courant moderniste), which includes, among others, the liber- 
als, the nationalists, and the Marxists. The second part deals with the traditionalist current /Ze 
courant traditionaltiste/, and covers both the different Islamic tendencies and what the author 
terms the ‘synthetic trend’ (Les courants composites), best represented by the Moroccan thinker, 
Muhammad ‘Abid al-Jabirl and the Egyptian thinker Hassän Hanafi. 


B 
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L'Occident dans l'imaginaire arabo-musulman. By Nourgpping AFAYA Casablanca: Les Edi- 
tions Toubkal, 1997. Pp. 139. 


“The question of the West has occupied the Arab consciousness since the Crusades,” states 
the author. The West has acquired various meanings in Arab and Muslim thought, especially 
since the 19th century This book offers a comprehensive analysis of the leading Arab intellec- 
tual trends of the 20th century on the problematic of the West. The first section analyzes the 
Arab liberal position on the West as seen through the lenses of Taha Hussayn, while the second 
analyzes in detail the Islamist position on the West, especially as it is represented by such 
figures as Hasan al-Bann&, Sayyid Qutb, Rashid al-Ghannoushi, and Muhammad al-Ghazall. In 
the last section, the author elaborates on his own theses of the West and argues that neither the 
West nor the East is an absolute and unchangeable entity. He goes on to argue that the United 
States has become the most manifest intellectual and technological power in the Arab world and 
that it has entered this world through two main doors: 1) the door of neocolonialism, as heir to 
both France and England, and 2} the door of liberalism and democracy, as a country advocating 
a new set of ideas from the new world. In both, the United States poses a challenges to the 
contemporary Arab consciousness The author advocates a better Arab understanding and ap- 
preciation, not just of the West generally, but of the United States in particular 


& 


L'Islam est-il hostile a la lalcité? By Aspou Firaui-Ansary. Casablanca. Editions Le Fennec, 
1997, Pp. 157. 


Since the publication in 1926 of ‘All ‘Abd al-Raziq’s a/-/s/9m iva ust al-hukm (Islam and the 
Principles of Government), Muslim scholars and intellectuals have debated the compatibility of 
Islam and secularism and Islam and modernity Filali-Ansary, editor of the Moroccan quarterly, 
Prologue Revue Maghrebine du Livre and the translator of ‘Abd al-Raziq's already mentioned 
book, delves into this important topic and argues that Islam 1s open to cultural and intellectual 
borrowing from the West and that modernity or secularism and Islam are essentially compat- 
ible Faced with all sorts of political and intellectual challenge, the Muslim world must deal 
with its own identity through the lenses of 1ts complex tradition, its present manifestations, and 
its openness to outside influences 


In the course of his analysis, the author identifies three basic Muslim positions on secularism: 
1) Islam does not need secularism; 2) Islam 1s hostile to secularism, and 3) Islam and secularism 
are compatible The first position 1s taken by both Hasan Hanafi and Muhammad ‘Abid al- 
Jabiri; the second ıs best represented by Yiisuf al-Qaradawi, and the third is represented by 
such scholars as Muhammad Arkoun, Nasr Hamid Abd Zayd, and ‘Abdallah Laroui. 


& 


Islamisme, modernisme, liberalisme. By ABDALLAH Larou! Casablanca’ Centre Culturel Arabe, 
1997, 


The intellectual breadth of Abdallah Laroui and the significant transformations his thought 
has gone through reflect the anguish and concern of a great number of Leftist and nationalist 
intellectuals in North Africa Laroui’s generation was deeply affected, although not humiliated, 
by French colonialism It was a generation that aimed at building the intellectual foundations of 
a young, independent, and nationalist state. It was a generation that was still intellectually 
indebted to European thought, especially to Marxism, Liberalism, Hegehanism. It was a genera- 
tion that could not escape the problematic of the other 


Although born of a deep reflection on the Moroccan cultural and social situation, Laroui at- 
tempts to tackle those conditions and concepts that summarize the movement of modern and 
contemporary Arab thought. Laroui's intellectual enterprise and the great attraction it gained 
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amongst a small but influential segment of Arab intelligentsia summarize the cultural move- 
ment of Arab society since the end of official colonialism. His theoretical reflection on social, 
economic, political and cultural conditions in the Arab world is tangible in the works of such 
people as Elias Murqus, M. Amin al-‘Alim, Nabil ‘Abd al-Fattah, Hisham Sharabi, Hichem Djait, 
Muhammad ‘Abid al-J&biri, and others. In brief, Laroui’s thought has influenced a number of 
Moroccan as well as non-Moroccan Arab thinkers. 


A deep reading of Laroui’s work furnishes the reader with a number of questions about his 
writing style that is described by a leading Moroccan intellectual as an essay within an essay. 
Although he poses more questions than he answers, Laroui is fully able to grasp the pulse of the 
cultural and intellectual movement in the contemporary Arab world. But he does that not merely 
as an objective and analytical academician and critic. He brings to mind the image of the 
dialectical ideologue, a person who is anxious to radically transform the situation and dismantle 
forever the intellectual paradigms that have been dominant in the Arab world for long. He 
engages the reader and sometimes in a bitter way He forces you to take a position right away. 
The force of his arguments is clear in his major work, especially in L’saéo/ogie arabe 
contemporaineand in La crise des intellectuals arabes, Laroui's real strength appears in cultural 
and philosophical analysis and not so much in political analysis. His real goal seems the political 
transformation of the Arab world, whereas his pronounced goal is to subject the cultural milieu 
of the Arab world to a rigorous criticism. 


Laroui’s reflection on the modern Arab world is born of his particular situation as a Moroccan 
thinker. However, modern Arab thought is the product of Ze problematigue arabe,’ which he 
defines as follows: authenticity, continuity (with the past), universality, and expression. Au- 
thenticity refers to the definition of the self, the collective self that, by nature, implies a negation, 
the West as negation. One must understand the history of modern Arab self against the back- 
ground of the modern West. its interventions in the Arab world, and the Arab reactions to the 
challenge of the West. Further, authenticity implies a certain continuity with the past, the com- 
plex Arabo-Islamic heritage, a past that Laroui condemns because of its anti-reason. Universality 
is a method that permits modern Arabs to act and think in a rational way. This transitory situa- 
tion of the Arab world has allowed a certain literary and cultural expression, an expression that 
reflects the deep anguish of the contemporary Arab soul. 


These various notions enable us to understand the central cultural problems of the contempo- 
rary Arab world only if they are understood ın larger contexts, those of religion and history, 
religion and society, Islam and the West, the Arab world and the West, imperialism and the 
nationstate, the intelligentsia and the modern Arab state, etc 


Laroui defines three basic intellectual trends, each represented by a major figure, that sum: 
marize the progress of modern Arab thought: 1) religious trend represented by the religious 
intellectual (Ze c/erc/.2) political trend, represented by the liberal intellectual, and 3) scientific 
rational trend represented by the technocrats and men of science. The first trend is situated in 
religious faith, the second in political modernization, and the third in scientific and technical 
activity and product. Each trend 1s made up of several strata, of a complex structure, of many 
voices and dimensions 


The religious mind, be it Wahh&bi, Shii or Sunni, does not see the progress of science and 
thought in the West to be a product of a wedding between the western civilization and Chris- 
tianity, but a divorce between them. Christianity means ethics and meaning, and civilization 
means accumulation of wealth and loss of meaning. Needless to say, the above book is a culmi- 
nation of these important debates. 


Introduction a la critique de la raison arabe. By Monammep Asxp al-Jabri. Casablanca: 
Editions Le Fennec, 1996. 


This important book is a partial translation of al-Jabirl’s original 4445/476 a/- Qrabi a/-rau str, 
appearing in Beirut in 1982. Professor of Philosophy at Muhammad V University in Rabat since 
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1966 and a key figure in the Arab nationalist movement, al-Jābirī has contributed immensely to 
the revival of the contemporary Arab debate on the relevance of the Islamic intellectual and 
religious tradition to the contemporary world. Besides writing major works on the deconstruc- 
tion and formation of the ‘Arab and Muslim mind,’ al-Jabiri has been lately concerned about 
such issues as globalization, the relevance of the nationalist project in the Arab world, the Is- 
lamist-nationalist debate, and the meaning of the Arab culture in the age of globalization. To 
achieve cultural and intellectual independence from the West, al-Jabirl has advocated the use of 
Arabic in North Africa. 


Muslims and Christians: Face to Face. By Kats Zes. Oxford: One World, 1997. 


Professor Zebiri of the School of oriental and African Studies at the University of London 
writes a much-needed book on Christian-Muslim relations as seen by a number of modern and 
contemporary Muslim and Christian thinkers and theologians. She divides her book into five 
chapters, each of which deals with a particular topic. In the first chapter (Factors Influencing 
Muslim-Christian Relations), she discusses Christian-Muslim relations against the background 
of the Quranic material on the “People of the Book,” the historical legacy of both Christians and 
Muslims and modern imperialism and mission in the Muslim world. The second chapter deals 
with popular Muslim literature on Christianity This chapter is useful in that it critiques the 
lack of Muslim understanding of both the Old Testament and the New Testament and both the 
Jewish and Christian scholarship surrounding them. Chapter three deals with Protestant mis- 
sionary literature on Islam. The early missionary writers, such as Zwemer and Tisdal, sought to 
disparage Islam by maintaining its incompatibility with Christians; some of the contemporary 
missionary authors see some affinity between the Islamic doctrine and the Christian one. The 
fourth chapter deals with the study of Christianity by Muslim intellectuals who reside in the 
West or who may have received Western training, such as Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Hasan Askari, 
the late Ismail al-Farugi. It is unfortunate that no Muslim scholars who reside in the Muslim 
world are ever referred to. The last chapter provides useful insights into the academic study of 
Islam by Western Islamicists and theologians. In this chapter, as well as throughout her book, 
Zebiri does not buy into the main arguments of Edward Said on orientalism. 


@ 


Juifs et musulmans au Maroc: 1859-1948. By MoHammen Kensis Rabat: Universite Mohammed 
V, 1994. Pp. 747. Index. 


After eight years of research and writing, Professor Kenbib of Mohammed V University in 
Rabat, Morocco, has succeeded brilliantly in writing the social and religious history of the Jew- 
ish community in Morocco from the second half of the 19th century to 1948. This exhaustive 
study analyzes in depth the following dimensions in Jewish-Muslims relations in modern Mo- 
rocco: Jewish-Muslim coexistence in pre-19th century Morocco and the expulsion of both Muslims 
and Jews from Spain before the 16th century; the heterogeneous composition of the Jewish 
community, both Toshavim and Meghorashim; Jewish-Muslim relations in North Morocco around 
the Spanish-Moroccan war of 1859-1860; Jewish-Muslim intercommunal tensions on the eve of 
the French Protectorate of 1912; Jewish-Muslim relations under the French Protectorate, the 
emergence of Zionist organizations in Morocco between 1917 and 1929. In the last chapter, the 
author analyzes the relationship between three political trends in Moroccan society in the 1930s: 
nationalism, assimilation, and Zionism. These three trends, present deeply amongst the various 
Jewish communities, became the more important with the first Arab-Israeli war in 1948 and the 
subsequent establishment of the state of Israel, to which many, but not all, Moroccan Jews 


migrated. 
@ 
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Islam and Human Ideology. By Samin A. EL-ZEIN. TRANSLATED BY ELsayeD M. H. Omran. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul International, 1996. Pp. 375. 


This is a fine rendering of a book on Islamic social and economic thought by the well-known 
Lebanese Islamist, Samih A. El-Zein. Following in the footsteps of such modern Arab Islamists 
as Muhammad al-Ghaz&li, Sayyid Qutb, and Muhammad Bagir al-Sadr, El-Zein analyzes the 
economic and social systems of both capitalism and socialism and finds them wanting. He pro- 
poses an Islamic economic system that is based on egalitarianism. This work is somewhat idealistic 
since the author does not relate his analysis to the contemporary economic or social conditions 
in the Muslim world. 


Hartford Seminary IpRAHIM M. Asu-Rasi 
Hartford. Connecticut 
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INTRODUCTION 


The articles published in this issue do not need to be “introduced” by 
summaries; even the best abstracts would grossly fail to do justice to 
each of these contributions. The only purpose of this introduction is to 
draw attention to several topics that are raised by two or more authors 
and that are regularly recurring themes in the discussion on 
Christian-Muslim relations. 

Of far-reaching consequences is the point discussed explicitly by Dr. 
Nasr and mentioned succinctly, almost in passing, by Dr. Steenbrink in 
his remark that serious (Indonesian) Muslims have “a great problem find- 
ing their way in the jungle of contemporary Christianity.” Following his 
observations on the impact of modernism on present-day Christianity, Dr. 
Nasr discusses at some length the reactions of Muslims who are “at a loss 
to explain why every few decades the very bases of Christian theology 
seem to undergo major changes if not in all circles at least in the ‘liberal’ 
strands of Christianity.” These changes may even be more radical and 
fundamental than many imagine, and some of them originate from au- 
thors who otherwise would not be considered to belong to the ‘liberal’ 
camp. A few illustrations suffice. The first ones concern the Christian 
notion of salvation, brought up more than once in this issue. Dr. Nasr 
writes about the difficulty for Christians “to extend the possibility of sal- 
vation beyond the redemption offered by Christ,” and about the—for Mus- 
lims clearly totally unacceptable—Christian construct to extend the notion 
of saving grace to Muslims by considering them “as ‘Christians’ without 
knowing it.” Dr. Abu-Rabi‘ also mentions the eréra ecclesiam nulla salus 
pronouncement and one of his points of criticism with regard to the teach- 
ings of Pope John Paul II concerns this same issue. 

No matter how justifiable many of the objections are that have been 
brought forward against the well-known categorization of Christian per- 
spectives on other religions under the headings: exclusivism, inclusivism 
and pluralism,! in this context I may be allowed to simply state that at 
least the views of those often referred to as ‘pluralists’ definitely move 
beyond what they see as an illegitimate narrowing of Christian thinking 


1 In this issue Dr. Burrell writes about this “singularly unilluminating scheme * The use of 


this tripartite division, some of its major critics, and a few other points raised in this section of 
the introduction are discussed more fully in my “Theology of Religions A Review of 
Developments, Trends and Issues,” in Roland Miller, ed. Christan-Aluslum Dialogue 
(Geneva'L. W.F., 1998), 45-100 
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about God’s saving grace at work in this world and in this world’s reli- 
gious traditions. From among those whom some would classify as 
“inclusivists,” a remarkably new answer to the question: “Who is saved?” 
is given by David Watson who argues that “salvation is in fact a birthright 
by virtue of our humanity” (“accomplished for. .. [all] already by Jesus 
Christ”), and who sees the call to discipleship, and not an exclusive privi- 
lege of salvation, as the distinctive dimension of the Christian message. ? 
Of special interest also for the Muslim-Christian dialogue is the corrective 
voiced by many Christians of very different theological persuasions as to 
what the Biblical notion of salvation entails. In an article of 1989 Lesslie 
Newbigin criticized sharply “the notion that the only question at stake [in 
the discussion on salvation] is the question of the fate of the individual 
soul in the next world”: 


This individualism, with its center in the selfish concern of the indi- 
vidual about personal salvation, is utterly remote from the Biblical 
view, which has at its center God and divine rule. The central ques- 
tion is not: “How shall I be saved?” but “How shall I glorify God by 
understanding, loving, and doing God's will—here and now in this 
earthly life?”3 


As a final example of an extremely radical and, not surprisingly, very 
controversial “restating” of Christian doctrine I mention a recent study in 
which the professor of New Testament at the Theological University of 
Kampen, The Netherlands, defends the thesis that the traditional Chris- 
tian doctrine of reconciliation / atonement can not be founded on the 
witness of the New Testament. The title of his last chapter: “An ‘Exem- 
plary’ Life,” summarizes his understanding of Jesus (“the embodiment of 
God's love and faithfulness”) and the first section of this concluding chapter 
reiterates his main thesis in the few words of the subtitle: “No Doctrine 
of Reconciliation.”* In his final reflections, the author acknowledges that 
his concern for all those who can not ‘find’ themselves any longer in the 
wordings of old confessions and dogmas is one of the factors that led him 
on the road he is traveling. There is no doubt that the discussion will 
continue, and probably even intensify: Are we dealing here, as some would 
say, with an irresponsible succumbing to the Ze//gevs/or is this, as others 
would have it, a truly ‘faithful’ response to the situation in which God 
has placed us? 


2 David L Watson, God Does Nol Fareclose The Universal Promise of Salvation (Nashville. 
Abingdon, 1990), 92-93, 114. 

3 Lesslie Newbigin, “Religious Pluralism and the Uniqueness of Jesus Christ.” /v/ernationa/ 
Bulletin of Missionary Research 13 (989): 54. 

“ CJ den Heyer, Versoening Bijbelse notities bi een omstreden thema (Reconciliation. 
Biblical annotations on a controversial theme] (Kampen: Kok, 1997 and several reprints) 
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An entirely different set of questions circles around the inter-related 
issues of religion and political power, and the understanding of the place 
of the sharia, partly in contrast with Christian perspectives on the law. 
One of the points raised in this connection in many discussions—twice 
explicitly in the contributions that follow—is that of striking differences 
in the life stories and the work of Jesus and Muhammad. Can these differ- 
ences be seen not as irreconcilable contrasts, but as complementary per- 
spectives? Both Dr. Nasr and Dr. Cragg affirm this in their own way. The 
first one writes that “the figures of both Christ and the Prophet, one of 
whom refrained from all matters of this world and the other immersed 
himself in it in order to transform it, were divine possibilities that had to 
be realized.” In the opening paragraph of a section in which he discusses 
the meaning of the Hijra, Dr. Cragg remarks, anticipating his conclusion: 
“If, in some measure, we have need of a faith born in Gethsemane, we 
may also salute a faith characterized in Hijra.” The author refers to the 
“endless debate about the Prophet’s Hijra from Mecca to Medina” and the 
negative interpretations of that move by “some” outside Islam. He then 
proceeds to read it in another way, recognizes that the Hijra “signals that 
power is an inescapable dimension,” and ponders: “Perhaps it is the voca- 
tion of Islam among the religions to represent the indispensability of the 
power dimension in human affairs and in the will, however precarious, to 
subdue those affairs to the authority which is God’s alone.” Rather than 
using the terminology of complementing perspectives, Dr. Cragg speaks 
about what he sees as the need that this truth of Islam (“its Hijra into 
Medinan politicization”) be “balanced by another truth, a truth that Chris- 
tianity has at the heart of its Gethsemane.” 

Several studies are available that deal with some aspect of the impor- 
tant topic of Muslims’ and Christians’ use of each other’s Scripture. In this 
issue Dr. Mark Swanson draws attention to the variety of “Approaches to 
the Qur’an in Some Early Arabic Christian Apologies.” Since there are 
still too many people who act as if Muslim-Christian “dialogue” started in 
this century, it is good to be reminded again and again of the important 
and not always negatively-controversial contacts that have existed for cen- 
turies in various parts of the world. As far as Arabic literature is con- 
cerned, Dr. Swanson’s conclusion with regard to the Christian segment of 
it would seem equally true, znutats mutandis, for its Muslim counterpart: 
“In its use of the Qur’an, the earliest Arabic Christian literature pointed 
the way beyond prooftexting—surely one of this literature’s many gifts to 
contemporary Christian-Muslim dialogue.” Dr. Fathi Osman’s frequent 
and affirmative usage of Biblical texts, in his article on “Monotheists and 
the ‘Other’,” provides a clear contemporary example of a non-controversial 
use of the “others” Scripture. 
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The way in which the academic study of Islam is pursued by Chris- 
tians and that of Christianity by Muslims has, obviously, an immediate 
impact on Christian-Muslim relations. Dr. Mahmoud Ayoub and Dr. David 
Burrell deal in their contributions with two scholars whose approaches to 
Islam were utterly different. Rudolf Otto held, in the words of Dr. Ayoub, 
“a romantic interest in the Aryan cultures and religions of India and Iran, 
combined with a critical disdain towards Islam as a Semitic religion.” He 
never came close to understanding Islam at least to some extent “from 
within.” Louis Massignon’s “epistemological alternative,” as Dr. Burrell 
puts it, “did not presume a detached ‘objectivity’ but rather demanded 
some form of participation in a mode of understanding more akin to faith 
than to knowledge, as generally understood.” 

The words “some form of participation” offer a natural transition to a 
few notes on dialogue. Several of the contributors to this issue remark on 
this topic. There is, by now, a broad agreement on the necessity of dia- 
logue and on many of its objectives. Notwithstanding serious disappoint- 
ments in the lack of significant progress in some areas, one can safely say 
that in general our relationships have improved significantly. “Habits of 
bigotry and suspicion have been overcome in circles where intelligent 
reverence is prized and the great complexities are recognized,” observes 
Dr. Cragg. “True eirenicism, ” he stresses, also allows for a frank discus- 
sion (“not harshly or in cantankerous terms”) of fundamental contrasts 
that exist: and that—a point already touched upon above—may well be 
seen as ‘balancing’ each other: “May be religions need each other pre- 
cisely because of those contrasts by which they separately endure. These, 
however, are not in place as long as they are left to silence.” Dr. Nasr, 
who at the beginning of his article observes that “during the past half 
century Islamic-Christian dialogue has turned from a rivulet into a roar- 
ing river,” also points to the necessity to move “beyond political niceties 
and diplomatic decorum. Problems must first be stated in honesty before 
they can be solved.” 

Many other dimensions of the dialogue adventure also need ongoing 
attention. One of the very obvious ones is that a dialogue always takes 
place “7 /oco, in concrete situations, local, regional and national. Dr. 
Steenbrink’s article in a sense underlines that point. The Avvczs//7 con- 
text creates a unique setting for interfaith relations in Indonesia, but be- 
yond that, the dialogue agenda for East Timor is clearly different from 
that for Yogyakarta, even though some of the same basic theological is- 
sues are bound to come up in both instances. That human rights and other 
ethical questions occupy a prominent place on many dialogue agendas in 
our time is not surprising. At conferences of this kind there is undoubt- 


5 Dr. Osman refers to the Helsinki, Vienna and Beijing conferences In the publication of 
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edly place for presentations #4ou/ various religious perspectives on these 
points, but there is also the critical issue of the selection of persons to 
speak /or Christianity, Islam or any other religion, since this choice will 
to a large degree determine the impact these conferences will have in the 
various communities of faith. And then there is the ‘personal’ dimension: 
the prerequisites for a meaningful involvement in dialogue, beyond the 
oft repeated—but never simply to be assumed—requirement of not only a 
willingness, but a real #4//7y to listen and to share. “Dialogue must en- 
gage the whole person, so that friendship will always remain an indis- 
pensable element” (Dr. Burrell). Ever since one of the first dialogue 
conferences, Sri Lanka 1967, “living in dialogue” has remained an essen- 
tial aspect of what dialogue means. Many controversial questions with 
regard to dialogue remain. Perhaps the most important one is whether 
in-depth conversations between people of different religious traditions can 
lead us not just to a fuller understanding of the faith of ‘others’ and to a 
deeper awareness of what is distinctive in our own faith, but whether it 
can also lead to a rethinking and restating of our own theological affirma- 
tions. That pleas in this direction are often received with nervous skepti- 
cism or vehemently rejected is fully understandable. But those voices are 
being heard by many, and they need to be answered. 

The obstacles that we face are not to be taken lightly, Dr. Nasr and 
others remind us. Dr. Osman entitled his final section; “The Bitter Real- 
ity.” And Dr. Steenbrink ends his article with the open (as I understand 
it: “u/yv open ) question whether we are moving even in Indonesia in the 
direction of a possible setback in Muslim-Christian relations. But through- 
out this issue problems are raised and obstacles mentioned because all 
share the conviction that they need to be pondered aad overcome. 


Reading, Vermont WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD 
guest editor 
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the papers and proceedings of the Hong Kong conference Dialogue of Religions on Human 
#ights (Hong Kong Asian Human Rights Commission, 1996), only one paper deals explicitly 
with the Islamic side, Charles Amjad-Ali, “Text and Interpretation Superfluity on Issues of 
Human Rights in Islam,” 65-80, a first draft of this paper had been presented at the 
Christian-Muslim Consultation on Religion and Human Rights, Berlin, November 1994 
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ISLAMIC-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE -PROBLEMS AND 
OBSTACLES TO BE PONDERED AND OVERCOME 


Introduction 


During the past half century Islamic-Christian dialogue has turned from 
a rivulet into a roaring river, from an occasional conference to numerous 
meetings, oral and written exchanges and round table discussions taking 
place year around in nearly every corner of the globe from Australia and 
Malaysia to the Arab world, from Europe to America and Canada. During 
this period much of both a scholarly and a theological nature has been 
written and debated including numerous studies of historical encounters 
between the two religions and even journals are now being published de- 
voted solely to this subject. Likewise, basic theological and ethical issues 
have been discussed and as a result a more favorable climate of discourse 
has been created in many circles within both religious communities. One 
can cite the regular meetings organized by the Vatican and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches with various Islamic bodies in both the West and the Is- 
lamic world. Then there are the Selly Oaks colleges in Birmingham in 
England devoted to Muslim-Christian understanding as there are the cen- 
ters at Hartford and Georgetown in America and at Balamand University 
in Lebanon devoted to the same goal. 

From the Islamic side regular conferences on this subject have been 
instigated and organized in Jordan, Egypt, Turkey, Iran and many other 
Muslim lands, while some of the leading Muslim authorities and organiza- 
tions—both Sunni and Shi‘ite—have been at the forefront of the move- 
ment for better understanding between Islam and Christianity including 
its Orthodox form. There has also been some harmony on the plane of 
action as far as common ethical interests are concerned as can be seen in 
the 1994 United Nations conference on the family in Cairo. While some of 
these meetings have been carried out for the sake of political expediency 
for one or both sides of the dialogue, many substantive spiritual, theologi- 
cal, philosophical and ethical issues have also been discussed beyond im- 
mediate political interests and some agreements reached at least among 
those participating in such activities. 

While there is no doubt that among proponents of genuine dialogue 
there is now a better understanding of basic issues and even laudable pro- 
posals for the solution of certain contentious ones, there are still many 
problems and obstacles on the path of a genuine dialogue which would 
create mutual understanding and respect and recognition of each religion 
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by the other as a divinely ordained path for salvation in the strictly reli- 
gious sense of the term. In this essay our goal is to deal with some of these 
basic problems and obstacles rather than the issues which have already 
been “resolved” at least to an appreciable extent and in a manner that is 
satisfactory to the mainstream if not to all sectors of each community. We 
shall deal with these outstanding problems and obstacles under the four 
categories of theological issues,’ freedom of worship, missionary activity, 
and attitudes toward modernism and secularism. 


Theological Issues 


Despite all these decades of dialogue, the central issue of the accep- 
tance by Christianity and Islam of each other as veritable revelations, with- 
out destroying the traditional meaning of revelation (the r#/y of the 
Islamic tradition) has not been totally settled. Granted that it is easier for 
Islam to accept Christianity as an authentic message from Heaven than 
vice-versa, difficulties remain on both sides although in this particular 
issue Christians have a higher hurdle to surmount than do Muslims. A 
number of Christian theologians such as John Hick among Protestants and 
Hans Küng among Catholics have stepped forward as theologians to face 
this problem squarely, but most of the influential Christian theologians, 
even among Catholics and Protestants wishing to carrying out serious reli- 
gious dialogue with Muslims, find it difficult to go beyond the literal mean- 
ing of “I am the way, the life, and the truth” and ertr eccelesiam nulla 
salus. Many try to stretch the meaning of such sayings, including believ- 
ing that Christ's grace can include Muslims in its embrace, without how- 
ever accepting the Qur’anic revelation as such as a revelation from God. 

In general a great deal of polite diplomacy seeks to veil authentic theo- 
logical issues among which the question of the incarnation and the Trinity 
loom as being formidable in any Muslim-Christian debate. Here most 
Muslim thinkers, while accepting the Qur’anic dictum about the divine 
origin of Christianity, attribute these central Christian doctrines to misin- 
terpretations of Christ’s message and the alteration //#47/# of the text of 
the New Testament and do not distinguish between the trinity (“#/A/7(// 
strongly opposed by the Qur’an and the orthodox Christian understanding 
which does not in any way neglect the unity of God although, needless to 
say, the emphasis on unity is different in the two religions and a “unitar- 
ian” interpretation of the Trinity as demanded by the Islamic perspective 
can only be carried out on the esoteric level. 


1 In a sense of course all the issues discussed in this essay are theological, but in this context 
by theological issues we mean those dealing with theology in the more strict sense of the term. 
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From the Christian side, however, few attempts are being made to 
interpret these doctrines metaphysically and esoterically and even in the 
more traditional circles where these doctrines are still fully accepted, they 
are interpreted as dogmas rather than metaphysical truths. When the Trin- 
ity is considered completely “7 dass and identical with God as Unity so 
that Unity has no significance outside of the Trinity, one of whose mem- 
bers then becomes incarnated in history, it is very difficult if not impos- 
sible to come to basic theological understanding with Islam or Judaism for 
that matter. Furthermore, some like John Hick who do seek to interpret 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity in such a way as not to 
impinge upon the unity of the Divine Principle are not considered as or- 
thodox; nor are they accepted by the mainstream Christian theological 
community.” As for Muslims, outside Sufi circles there are many who are 
not willing to follow the Qur’anic doctrine of the universality of revela- 
tion to its conclusion and accept Christianity in its traditional and millennial 
formulation as an authentic religion whose central doctrines must contain 
the kernel of the truth which must be interpreted in an esoteric and meta- 
physical manner beyond their literal interpretations in order to bring out 
their profound accord with the doctrines of Unity /2/-ta rr hid). 

If anything, the theological debates of the last few decades between 
Islam and Christianity demonstrate clearly that, to repeat a saying of Frithjof 
Schuon, complete accord between religions is not possible in the human 
atmosphere but only in the Divine stratosphere. Furthermore, ecumenism 
in order to be efficacious, that is to reach inner unity without doing injus- 
tice to the diversity of external forms revealed by Heaven, cannot but be 
an “esoteric ecumenism’.? If we remember that in the climate of Chris- 
tianity esoterism is to be found in sanctity and in Islam sanctity in esoterism 
which is found primarily in Sufism,‘ it becomes clear why in fact many 
major theological problems have not received a proper solution in the 
present day context by those seeking common accord between Islam and 
Christianity. On the level in which such solutions are sought, that is on 
the formal level, by scholars of religion and theologians even if they be 
motivated by good intentions, it is simply not possible to reach an accord 
which would do full justice to the Islamic and Christian perspectives with- 
out distortion. The best that one can do in such cases is to have respect 


2 On our debate with Hick on major theological issues in Muslim-Christian dialogue see A 
Aslan, “Religions and the Concept of the Ultimate—An Interview with John Hick and Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr,” /s/amic Quas terdi 40 (1996): 266-83. 

We use the term esoteric to mean the inward dimension and inner reality of things and not 
occultism with which it is often confused in academic studies of religions. 

3 See F. Schuon, Chyustianity/Islam—Essays on Esoteric Ecumenisin trans. G. Polit 
(Bloomington, IN: World Wisdom Books, 1985). 

4 Sbid, 167. 
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for the other and for the Muslims at least to remember the Qur’anic verse, 
“And argue not with the People of the Scripture (including Christians) 
unless it be in a mostly kindly manner, save with such of them as do 
wrong; and say: We believe in that which hath been revealed unto us 
and revealed unto you; our God and your God is One, and unto Him we 
surrender” ( §.29:46—Pickthall trans. modified). The rest should be left 
in God's Hands. 

And yet, “esoteric ecumenism” has also taken place as one finds in the 
writings of many traditionalist writers foremost among them Schuon him- 
self but also many from traditional Christian circles who are at once tradi- 
_ tionalist and universalist. The problem remains that a chasm separates 
the fruit of such efforts from the ordinary dialogues carried out by many 
scholars and theologians of both sides who are either impervious to such 
writings or are opposed to the esoteric dimension of their own tradition. 
Here it may be added that it is quite paradoxical that so many exoteric 
religious scholars espouse more easily modernistic ideas which undercut 
the very foundation of their faith than esoterism which could not but 
strengthen that foundation. In any case the basic theological issues be- 
tween Islam and Christianity remain unresolved on the formal theological 
level while on the metaphysical and esoteric level the truths of the two 
religions reside in harmony which transcends all tensions that lie in the 
realm of differentiation below the state of principial Unity. It is perhaps 
better therefore to accept on the formal level certain difference as being 
precisely irreducible on that level and then go on to cultivate mutual re- 
spect even if one is not able to gaze at that principial Unity in which all 
formal differences are resolved. 5 

A second major set of theological questions involves salvation and the 
answer to basic question of who is saved. Although there are of course 
differences in the Christian idea of salvation and the Islamic one of 4#/7/, ~ 
enough similarity exists based on the common doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul and the reality of posthumous states of the inferno, purgatory 
and paradise to allow us to ask the question in this form across the reli- 
gious boundaries of Islam and Christianity. For Christians to extend the 
possibility of salvation beyond the redemption offered by Christ is diffi- 
cult indeed. But so is condemning all Muslims to hell-fire at least for Chris- 
tians of conscience who have had first hand experience of pious Muslims. 
Some have tried half way solutions such as extending Christ's redemptive 
grace to Muslims and considering them as “Christians” without knowing 
it. Obviously such solutions are rejected out of hand by Muslims. 


5 See our Avorvleage and the Sacred (Albany, NY. The State University of New York Press, 
1991), chapter nine, 280-308. 
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On the Muslim side a most unfortunate “narrowing of faith” has taken 
place during the past century among many believers as one of the con- 
comitant effects of modernism on the Muslim soul and the reaction to it. 
Traditional Islamic literature is replete with assertions that if Christians 
or Jews were to live according to the tenets of their religion, they would 
be saved. This is perfectly in accord with the teachings of the Qur’an. 
Furthermore, it was always argued that the Qur'an and the S/w7/# order 
Muslims to protect the lives, property and religion of the “People of the 
Book.” Now if their religion would simply lead them all to hell, why would 
God order Muslims to protect them and their religion? This would be a 
monstrosity against both the justice and the mercy of God. 

In the last few decades, rather than perpetuating and expanding this 
attitude of earlier generations in respecting the religions of the “People of 
the Book” as leading those who follow it earnestly to “salvation,” many 
Muslims, hardened by attacks against them by both Christian missionaries 
and secularists, have begun to propagate, often with fanaticism, the idea 
that all non-Muslims are 47/7 in the theological (and not metaphorical) 
sense and condemned to eternal damnation. Although much of the harden- 
ing of this attitude is a reaction to blatant attacks against Islam, there is no 
doubt that the result has been to eclipse to some extent the universalist 
perspective of Islam itself in certain circles concerning the question who is 
saved, to which traditional Islam and especially Sufism have always an- 
swered those who follow their religion faithfully, if it be an authentic re- 
vealed religion which would certainly include Christianity. 

In the current dialogue between Christianity and Islam there are of 
course many groups on both sides with differing degrees of universality of 
perspective. But whatever the perspective of the two sides might be, it is 
important to bring out the question of who is saved to the center of the 
stages of dialogue and discuss it rigorously. It is not only difficult but 
futile to carry out religious dialogue religiously between one party which 
considers itself as future inhabitants of paradise and its opponent party 
which the first party considers as occupiers of hell. There are groups on 
both sides who hold such views openly but then they do not usually carry 
out religious dialogue. For those who do so, however, it is imperative to 
avoid falling into provincialism at the very moment in their history when 
it is most essential to re-assert the universality of perspective which is 
stated so clearly for Muslims in the Qur'an and is inherent in the Islamic 
tradition. This universalism is in fact in the deepest sense the very sa/so7 
d'étre of Islam. 

A third set of theological questions concerns sacred law. In the mod- 
ern world law is seen as being completely distinct from theology while in 
Islam law, being seen essentially as Divine Law, is not only related to 
what in the West is called theology but plays the same central role in 
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Islam as does theology in Christianity. It is, therefore, appropriate to dis- 
cuss the Islamic and Christian attitudes toward divine and secular law in 
this section dealing with theological issues. 

Both Muslims and Christians contrive in their dialogues, and espe- 
cially in more popular discourse on the mass media, to criticize the other 
side on the basis of their understanding of divine and secular law. The 
idea of “God’s laws” is certainly of much importance in Christianity even 
in this secular age as seen in the constant recurrence of its discussion on 
such current issues as the abortion debate. And yet law is seen in the 
West as primarily secular law and historically the Christian churches have 
easily accepted the difference between God’s laws which are moral and 
spiritual and secular laws which govern the everyday life of people. In 
fact laws are supposed nowadays to change according to the will of the 
people and also according to the whims of that strange new deity “the 
times” which in the mind of so many who speak of the “spirit of the times” 
or the Zevtge/s¢ has come to replace in many ways the function of the 
eilige Geist or Holy Ghost. 

The Islamic view of the Divine Law or al-Shari‘a is totally different.® 
Rooted in the immutable sources of the Qur’an and Hadith, this Law pos- 
sesses a trunk, which has remained firm and steadfast throughout the ages, 
and branches which have grown according to different temporal condi- 
tions. In this perspective the Divine Law molds society and not society 
the Divine Law. And this Law is no more outdated because “it belongs to 
seventh century Arabia,” than the Sermon on the Mount would be out- 
dated because it was pronounced two thousand years ago in Palestine. 

In Muslim-Christian debates, the Muslims have shared with Christians 
in their lack of comprehension of the view of the other side concerning 
law, but most of the pressure has come from the Christian side. Few Chris- 
tians sympathize with Muslims who wish to return to the laws of their 
religion which were forcefully changed during the colonial period, while 
in general Muslims have been more sympathetic to Christians who wish 
to continue to live according to their traditional moral laws in a hedonistic 
society. Strangely enough, such Christians, many of whom are Evangelicals 
and new born Christians, are those most opposed to Islam and the attempt 
of Muslims to live according to their religious laws as do such Christians 
themselves. In this domain traditional Jews, who possess a Divine Law 
rooted in the Bible, have a similar conception of Divine Law as do Mus- 
lims and could perhaps one day play a greater role in clarifying this issue 
in the West for both themselves and Muslims. 


6 We have explained these differences in our /deals and Realities of {slam (London: 
Harper/Collins, 1994), chapter IV, 93-120. 
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In any case a major obstacle to Muslim-Christian understanding is the 
concept of Divine Law versus secular law which also involves the whole 
idea of a religious versus civil society as well as religious and secular po- 
litical authority. Without the development of mutual respect of the two 
sides for each other in the understanding of Divine Law in relation to 
secular law, genuine respect for each other's perspective and the reaching 
of accord on certain basic issues will not be possible. 

This question is of course clearly related to the relation between spiri- 
tual and temporal authority. There are still too many Christians who find 
fault in Islam because its founder was also the ruler of a human commu- 
nity and because Islam has never separated religion from politics. There 
are also many Muslims who believe that Christ by giving unto Caesar 
what is Caesar's made religion an otherworldly affair and marginalized 
the significance of religion in human life leading finally to the seculariza- 
tion of the West. Yet, at the same time many Muslims also claim that the 
separation of Christianity from politics in the West is only outward and 
that there are hidden links between the two which are revealed from time 
to time as in 1992 through the type of reaction shown to the tragedy of the 
massacre of Muslims by Christian Serbs by supposedly secularized West- 
ern governments devoted to human rights. 

There is no way for either Islam or Christianity to impose its views 
on law on the other, although the modern West in distinction from Chris- 
tianity is seeking to impose its views of politics in relation to religion 
upon the whole world and to privatize and “ghettoize” religion—to use 
the expression of a Catholic sociologist—globally as one sees in the West. 
For Muslims and Christians there can be no triumphalism if one is seek- 
ing mutual understanding. Each side must understand that the figures of 
both Christ and the Prophet, one of whom refrained from all matters of 
the world and the other immersed himself in it in order to transform it, 
were divine possibilities that had to be realized and were therefore real- 
ized by God and that both exemplars do in fact come from Him leading 
to two different perspectives on the relation between spiritual and tem- 
poral authority. Furthermore, each side must learn to respect the per- 
spective of the other side beyond all transient opportunism. Each side 
must also be able to distinguish between the principles involved and con- 
tingencies which of necessity partake of the imperfections belonging to 
the domain of political action. 

Finally among theological issues one must mention the fact that 
strangely enough with the approach of the millennium, one of the theo- 
logical issues where Christianity and Islam possess more common views 
and accord than any other two religions, that is eschatology, has also be- 
come a major point of contention between certain strands of Christianity 
and Islam. Both Islam and Christianity believe in an end to human history 
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marked by divine intervention which for both religions involves Christ 
and his return. Moreover, the theater for the final events leading to the 
end of this world is identified by both religions with Jerusalem. Many 
theological dialogues of the past few decades have brought out these simi- 
larities, which, however, are not still well known by most ordinary Chris- 
tians in the West. 

What is paradoxical, however, is that with the approach of the millen- 
nium certain Christian groups, identified by some scholars as Christian 
Zionists, have adopted a virulent anti-Islamic attitude especially as far as 
the destiny of Jerusalem is concerned and highly support the complete 
Jewish domination of the city not because of their love for Judaism—for 
they believe that later the Jews will become Christians—but to carry out 
what they believe to be stages of human action necessary to prepare for 
the return of Christ. While some leaders of these groups openly take on 
an anti-Islamic stance in the Israeli-Palestinian question, others go further 
and openly identify Islam with the force of the anti-Christ. One hardly 
needs to emphasize how damaging are the virulent and crazed views of 
such groups to Muslim-Christian understanding and how unfortunate it is 
that eschatological doctrines of the two religions, which should constitute 
one of the main bases of accord between the two religions, should be used 
by certain Christian groups to ferment hatred against Islam on every level 
from the spiritual to the political. 


Freedom of Worship 


During the last few years many Christian groups in the West have 
complained about the lack of the freedom of worship for Christians in the 
Islamic world while there is freedom for Muslims to worship in the West. 
Certain have argued that there should be strict reciprocity and that the 
West should also curtail the freedom of worship of Muslims in the West 
accordingly.’ This issue has been repeated during the past few years espe- 
cially in Great Britain and America but also in Germany, creating, on the 
basis of the lack of knowledge sometimes combined with malice, a major 
obstacle to Muslim-Christian understanding. 

To clarify the issue, it is necessary to bring our clearly the principles 
as well as the facts involved. First of all historically, there was always 


7 A case in point is that in 1996 in the debate at Oxford, England, to build a new edifice for 
the Center of Islamic Studies, some wrote in a local paper that Oxford should not allow minarets 
amidst the Church spirals of Oxford (in fact the edifice is not a mosque and does not have a 
minaret) because no churches are allowed in the Islamic world An Englishman soon reminded 
the readers of the newspaper in question of what the sky lines of cities like Cairo or Beirut, 
combining minarets and spirals, really look like. 
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greater right of worship for Christians in the Islamic world than for Mus- 
lims in the Christian world as can be seen in the destiny of Christians in 
the Islamic world and Muslims in Spain, Portugal, Sicily and many other 
regions during and at the end of the Middle Ages when the West was a 
veritable Christian civilization. All one has to do is to compare the for- 
tunes of Christians and Muslims in the two peninsulas, namely Asia Mi- 
nor and Iberia, which exchanged hands between the followers of the two 
religions during the fifteenth century. Today, even after five centuries of 
the rise of secularism in the West, there are more Christian churches in 
present day Iran alone than there are mosques in all of Western Europe. 
Despite sad exceptions and the fact that the life of religious minorities 
was not ideal in all Islamic societies (or for that matter other societies), 
Muslims have in general guaranteed the freedom of worship of Jews and 
Christians under their rule through the ages as a result of which some of 
the most ancient forms of the rites and practices of these religions have 
survived within the Islamic world to this day, including the Aramaic mass, 
long after they were lost elsewhere. 

Furthermore, in general the freedom of the practice of religion in the 
West is due not so much to Christianity—although there are notable ex- 
ceptions to this assertion—but to the curtailment of the power of Chris- 
tianity by secularism and secularist ideas of civil liberties and rights which 
grew out of the American and French Revolutions.* While the Puritans 
ruled in New England on the basis of a Christian theocracy, there was 
certainly no freedom of worship for the Native Americans, while count- 
less natives were killed by Catholic Spaniards and Portuguese in Central 
and South America precisely on the pretext that they were “savages” and 
not Christian, not to speak of giving them the right and freedom of wor- 
ship. Nor was this attitude confined to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In later periods many instances concerning the right of Muslims to 
worship freely in Europe came up, sometimes defended by European gov- 
ernments for political reasons while being opposed by local church au- 
thorities. It is well known how long it took to finally receive permission to 
construct a mosque in Rome where tens of thousands of Muslims reside 
and what battles are being fought right now in the suburbs of Washington 
to build a new campus for an Islamic school, the opposition coming not 
from ordinary citizens most of whom are in accord with the plan, but 
from a few Christian ministers who keep preaching their opposition al- 
though there are also many Christians who have supported the plan for 
the new campus of the school. 


£ By this assertion we do not mean in any way to defend secularism or praise its curtailing 
the power of Christianity in the West but only to state a historical fact 
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When one speaks of the freedom of worship in the Islamic world and 
the West in Muslim-Christian and not only political terms, one must face 
the issue with honesty and objectivity. In most of the Islamic world today 
there is as much freedom of worship for Christians as there is freedom of 
worship for Muslims in the West not to speak of the much greater influ- 
ence that minority Christians exercise on Muslim authorities in Dar a/ 
/slam, than vice-versa. Yet, the intensity of attachment to the teachings of 
the religion, performance of rites, belief in the theological tenets of the 
faith and similar factors for Muslims today must be compared with the 
Europe of 1400 and not of the present day. It is not only ten percent of 
Muslim Egyptians, Syrians or Persians who perform their daily prayers 
and attend mosques as is the case of the population of so many Western 
countries and especially Europe as far as church attendance is concerned. 
The freedom of worship for Christians in the Islamic world must be un- 
derstood in light of this basic reality and the realization that this freedom 
does not come from the imposition of secularism in the Islamic world, as 
it has done in the West, but from Islam itself. 

And that is why precisely when discussing the question of the free- 
dom of worship certain religious factors enter into play which are not 
identical between Islam and Christianity but which need to be taken ab- 
solutely into consideration. Christianity did not arise in Europe but came 
from Palestine and does not have a “holy land,” a term used in the Qur'an 
and not the Bible, in the same way that do Islam and Judaism. Likewise, 
the spaces of a Christian church have a different function than do the 
spaces of a mosque or a Hindu Temple. A Muslim or a Hindu could walk 
into St. Peter's Basilica without any offense to Christians except perhaps 
at the time of mass, whereas neither a Christian nor a Muslim may go 
into a Hindu temple without causing serious offense to Hindus. As for 
Muslim places of worship, some can be visited like churches when it is 
not the time of prayers, while others usually adjacent to tombs of saints 
are closed to non-Muslims. Respect among religions requires not to search 
for or impose uniformity but to respect such differences and more gener- 
ally the different ways in which the sacred manifests itself in various 
religious universes. 

Now, within the Islamic world there is an area designated according 
to Muslim belief by God Himself through the Prophet as a holy precinct 
[baram encompassing the area of Makkah and its environs up to Ma- 
dinah. Only Muslims are allowed within this area and Christians should 
not complain that since they allow Muslims to visit the Vatican, then why 
they are not afforded equal access on the basis of strict reciprocity. How 
the sacred manifests itself in each religion is dependent upon the Divine 
Will for those who accept the authenticity of that religion. In Islam the 
holy area of Makkah and Madinah possesses this unique feature as do 
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certain sanctuaries such as those of Moulay Idris in Fez, Ra’s al-Husayn in 
Cairo, the tomb of ‘Ali in Najaf, the mausoleum of ‘Ali al-Rida , the eighth 
Shi'ite Imam, in Mashhad, etc. In principle outside such areas, there should 
be freedom of worship in the rest of the Islamic world for the “People of 
the Book” which includes Christians, provided such a freedom is not com- 
bined with political coercion and cultural domination. 

When we lock at the situation in the Islamic world today, we find that 
in the vast majority of Islamic countries from Indonesia and Malaysia, to 
Bangladesh and Pakistan, to Iran and Iraq, to Turkey to Black Africa and 
of course nearly all the Arab countries, with the exception of Arabia (and 
certain areas of the Sudan), Christians under Muslim rule possess free- 
dom of worship. If here and there one finds occasional attacks against 
Christians, it is almost always based not on religious issues but on politi- 
cal and economic factors derived from the fact that local Christians have 
often sided with Western ruling powers against the Muslim populations in 
the past two centuries and today, although a minority, they enjoy much 
more economic and political power than their numbers would warrant. 

There is also a cultural element to consider in the case of recent con- 
verts in the hands of Western missionaries. In contrast to traditional Chris- 
tian elements such as the Orthodox of Syria, Lebanon and Jordan who 
identify themselves completely with the Arabic culture of the societies in 
which they live, many new converts identify themselves culturally almost 
completely with the West, causing thereby natural resentment similar to 
some extent to the resentment of Christians in small English villages to- 
ward Indians and Pakistanis trying to pursue life patterns which are ex- 
otic and strange to the scene although even in this comparison there is a 
major difference in the dynamics of power. The power of India and Paki- 
stan in the West can hardly be compared with that of America and Europe 
in the Subcontinent. Despite such occasional frictions, however, the free- 
dom of worship remains a reality for the vast majority of Christians in the 
Islamic world and the recent moves in America to legislate for the protec- 
tion of minorities (in reality Christian) should apply certainly as much to 
Muslim minorities in many lands such as China as it does to the Chris- 
tians in that country and elsewhere. 

Besides Islamic countries in which there is nearly complete freedom 
of worship for Christians, there is a second category of countries where as 
a result of factors already mentioned, as well as more particular local forces, 
some curtailment of this freedom has taken place in the past few years. A 
case in point is Egypt where for centuries the 10% Coptic population lived 
in remarkable peace with the 90% Muslim majority but where during the 
past few years there have been attacks against certain churches and Cop- 
tic villages. It must be known, however, that such attacks have been 
strongly condemned by the highest Islamic authorities of the country and 
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not only by the government. While the situation is deplorable, one that 
needs to be corrected as soon as possible, it must also be realized that 
there are also complicated political and economic issues involved and that 
in any case this phenomenon should not be a source of contention be- 
tween Christianity and Islam in their mutual dialogue for better under- 
standing any more than should the torching and burning of several mosques 
in America during the past decade. 

Another category of countries are those in which the lack of freedom 
- of worship has been raised specifically as an issue by Christian groups in 
the West, chief among them being the Sudan and Saudi Arabia. From what 
has been said already it should be clear that the case of these two coun- 
tries is in fact very different. In the Sudan there are of course many Chris- 
tians with close contact with missionary groups from the West and receiving 
political and even military support from them, while a war goes on which 
is far from being between Islam and Christianity although there is rivalry 
between the two religions in seeking to woo to their ideas followers of the 
African religions who still survive within the Sudan. There is also the 
question of material help given to missionaries with wide range political 
ramifications. All of those factors have naturally affected the question of 
the freedom of worship in certain areas marred by tragic wars and battles. 
To keep bringing up the case of the Sudan (or even Saudi Arabia) in the 
West as proof of lack of freedom of worship in the whole of the Islamic 
world is to say the least disingenuous and hardly contributes to better 
relations between the two religions. One wonders how the West would 
react if a major Muslim leader would visit a Western country’s Muslims 
without permission of that country’s political authorities. Still lingering 
colonial struggles must be taken exactly for what they are and not made 
use of religiously at least by those seeking earnestly rapprochement be- 
tween the two religions. 

As for Saudi Arabia, as already stated, its heartland at least presents a 
special case related to the structure of the Islamic religion which must be 
respected accordingly and which could not be altered by Muslims under 
any conditions, whether they be Saudi or non-Saudi. The fact that Saudi 
culture sees the whole of the domain under its jurisdiction under the 
same light is another matter based upon strong historical traditions which 
it is for the people of that country to evaluate and act upon. The argu- 
ment that since there are no churches in Saudi Arabia, therefore, one 
should not allow the Saudis to build a mosque in the West, is totally 
erroneous. It is as if Muslims were to say that since the Vatican does not 
allow mosques in Vatican City, there should be no Catholic churches 
allowed in the Islamic world. 

Freedom of worship also involves the question of conversion and apos- 
tasy. Christian missionaries often criticize Muslims for branding a Muslim 
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who converts to Christianity as an apostate /7ur/adq) whose punishment 
is death according to the dictates of the Shari‘a. First of all let it be said 
that if such a promulgation had been carried out strictly historically and 
especially in modern times, there would not have been all those Paki- 
stani, Bangladeshi or Black African Christians of Islamic origin who are 
presently living as Christians in the Islamic world. Secondly, the Sharia 
injunction against apostasy was in the context of the presence of the Is- 
lamic state in which turning away from Islam implied not only a religious 
act but also treason against the state. 

Present day conditions necessitate a re-thinking by Muslims of this 
whole issue in light of the immutable principles of the Shari‘a, which must 
now be applied to situations where the question of treason to the state, 
also punishable by death in many Western countries to this day, does not 
apply. There is in fact a movement afoot among traditional authorities in 
Islamic Law to rethink and reconsider the status of Muslim conversion to 
another religion in the context of the present day situation. The problem 
has not been as yet solved in a final manner but the process of addressing 
it has begun in Egypt, Iran and elsewhere. The situation is of course still 
difficult in that the political dimension of the issue has not at all disap- 
peared as can be seen by the strong concern of Western circles for the 
“human rights” of let us say Pakistani Christians even when they calumnize 
the Prophet of Islam. This is done under the banner of the defence of free 
speech while the same circles show little concern for the rights of free 
speech of the Muslim citizens of the same countries as long as their gov- 
ernments are pro-Western. 

In any case in this whole debate about the freedom of worship, the 
points discussed briefly here must be kept in mind by both Muslims and 
Christians and one should constantly remember the actual realities on the 
ground including the vast number of Christian churches which exist 
throughout the Islamic world. One should also remain aware of the fact 
that while Muslims in the West enjoy economic and political power way 
below what their numbers would warrant, in the Islamic world and also 
many African countries, where the governments are still supported by 
Western powers, exactly the reverse is true. Furthermore, as we shall see 
shortly, missionary activity is often combined with cultural and political 
domination by alien forces so that reactions against such phenomena must 
not be confused with the curtailing of the freedom of the right of worship. 


Missionary Activity 


Needless to say, one of the most contentious issues in the dialogue 
between Islam and Christianity is missionary activity. Both Christianity 
and Islam envisage themselves to have a global mission and are therefore 
rivals in many areas of the world, but at this moment of history there is 
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such disparity of power and wealth between the two sides, that the situa- 
tion cannot but lead to serious contention and even conflict at least in 
certain areas. For centuries there was the rivalry of the crescent and the 
cross especially in the Mediterranean world. Each side in addition to its 
religious message possessed its own military might and distinct culture. 
But even across battlefields commerce continued and ideas were ex- 
changed. The Christians came to the Islamic world with the Bible in their 
hand and if we put aside the Crusades many of them sought to practice 
the charity and poverty of Christ. Then during the colonial period, there 
arrived Western powers supporting the missionaries and the Bible on the 
one hand and wielding the sword on the other. Lest one forgets, during 
the colonial period missionaries were almost always supported by the mili- 
tary power of the West, even of governments such as that of France which 
was persecuting Catholics within its own border. This phase was in time 
followed by educational and medical crusades which had as its conse- 
quence the destruction of the unity and homogeneity of Islamic civiliza- 
tion. Even when some Christian missionary schools in the Islamic world 
were secularized, they remained major centers of missionary activity al- 
though now for secular humanism. Many missionaries were in fact happy 
to destroy the faith of their Muslim students even if this did not lead to 
their becoming Christian. It is not accidental that some of the most viru- 
lent anti-Western nationalists in the Islamic world learned their secular 
nationalism in such missionary schools. 

During the past few decades Christian missionary activity has increased 
but now often wed to current Western consumerism and commercialism 
as far removed from the poverty preached by Christ or St. Francis of 
Assisi as possible. It is through the lure of worldly things combined with 
a diluted form of Christianity that many are wooed away from Islam. 
With all the syringes, libraries, employment advantages and now wealth 
on the one side and the lack of them on the other, the level playing field 
of the earlier centuries has been destroyed causing often anger and reac- 
tions to the much wealthier Christians on behalf of the majority Mus- 
lims, especially in times of economic difficulty as can he seen in the recent 
events of Indonesia, 

It is of the utmost importance to discuss in all honesty this question of 
missionary activity from the perspective of the two sides. Each must of 
necessity allow the freedom of being witness to its faith in the world domi- 
nated by the other. But one must also deal with other questions resulting 
from the earlier close association between missionary activity and colo- 
nialism and what some have called “cultural imperialism.” Although Chris- 
tianity no longer possesses the dominant position it held once upon a time 
in the West and perhaps needs to send missions to re-Christianize the 
West itself, still Christians would protest strongly if Muslim missionaries 
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had private airfields in Western countries and if Christians were to see 
that the children of most of their social, political and intellectual elites 
went to Islamic schools supported financially not by local Muslims but by 
foreign Muslim governments. 

In this sensitive issue there is also the looming presence of modern 
Western culture, which, although secular in most of its basic features, has 
been espoused during the past few centuries by Western Christianity as if 
it were Christian. ° This predominantly anti-religious culture has therefore 
been propagated among Muslims by many Christians as if it were part of 
the Christian message. When it comes to the consideration of creating a 
veritable Christian presence among Muslims in modern times such fig- 
ures as Pére de Foucault and Louis Massignon have been truly exceptional. 
Indeed, the major obstacles set on the road to Christian Muslim under- 
standing cannot be removed without taking into full consideration the pres- 
ence of what we have had the occasion to call the “silent third partner” in 
the current Muslim-Christian dialogue, namely, modernism in all its modes 
and ramifications. 


Differing Attitudes Towards Modernism 


It is strange that despite countless books and articles that have been 
written concerning theological modernism in Christianity on the one hand 
and Islam and modernism on the other, in depth little attention has been 
paid until now to the role of modernism, that “silent third partner” in all 
its ramifications in the Muslim-Christian dialogue.'° There are those in 
the Christian camp who complain why Islam does not modernize along 
the lines of Christianity and evaluate contemporary Islam accordingly. In 
fact most Western studies on Islam are completely determined by this 
unstated prejudice that modernism is a positive force to be taken seri- 
ously not as an adversary but as source of emulation, with the result that 
Islamic realities are judged and evaluated by the degree to which they 
accommodate modernism with little attention paid to what modernism 
has done to Christianity and its role in Western societies during the past 
few centuries. Every Muslim who deviates from Islamic orthodoxy, con- 


3 There are now some signs of change in this attitude in certain Christian circles, both 
Protestant and Catholic, which are trying to present Christianity to the non-Western world 
independent of the particular embellishments of Western civilization 

10 By modernism we do not mean what is simply contemporary, but a particular worldview 
which places man rather than God at the center of things and which arose in the West during 
the European Renaissance, spreading from the eighteenth century onward to other parts of the 
globe. R. Guénon, Zhe Crisis of the Alodern World. trans. O. Osborne (Ghent, NY: Sophia 
Perennis et Universalis, 1996); also W.N. Perry, Challenges to a Secutar Society (Oakton, VA: 
The Foundation for Traditional Studies, 1996). 
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sidered in its widest and most universal sense, is immediately aggran- 
dized in Western circles as the next possible Martin Luther and those who 
do not depart from the traditional norms are usually neglected, no matter 
how profound their thought, by Western scholars who are usually trained 
to study change rather than permanence and to bestow the epithet of “sig- 
nificant” only to what changes and not to what reasserts the permanent 
and the enduring. 

On the Muslim side, serious Muslim thinkers are puzzled why West- 
ern Christian theology allows itself to be so seriously affected by passing 
philosophical trends and by the scientism which has now staked its claim 
as a rival “religion” in the modern world. Comparing Christianity to Is- 
lam, Muslims are at a loss to explain why every few decades the very 
bases of Christian theology seem to undergo major changes if not in all 
circles, at least in the “liberal” strands of Christianity which are the very 
elements usually carrying out dialogue with Islam.!! If on the Christian 
side it has been the ecumenists who are usually “liberal” and modernists 
often in confrontation with their own co-religionists, on the Islamic side 
no such similar “ecumenism” equated with modernism exists. Putting a 
few modernized scholars aside, most of those interested in dialogue with 
Christianity on the Islamic side have relied upon what one might call 
“Qur’anic ecumenism” and the long tradition of Sufism on the one hand 
and the Shari‘a on the other. If they have met opposition from their co- 
religionists, it has been from those Muslims who, influenced by so-called 
current reformism, refuse to heed the import of the universalist message 
of the Qurān. The debate has therefore been set under very different 
terms in the two contemporary worlds of Islam and Christianity. 

A Christian seeking to understand the Islamic view of the nature of 
God, prophecy, eschatology, ritual, etc. may wish to refer to different 
schools of interpretation, Sunni, Shiite, Sufi, Ash‘ari and the like, but he 
can rest assured that if he selects any of these strands in the rich tapestry of 
Islamic thought, he will not have to contend with the problem of changing 
his very understanding of these principles of the religion from century to 
century, as a Muslim would have to contend with sea changes from a 
St. Thomas to a modern Catholic theologian or a Jonathan Edwards to a 
modern Protestant preacher. There is nothing in Islam to compare with 


1 Itis of significance that there has been much less dialogue between Islam and those 
elements of Christianity which have been theologically much more conservative such as 
traditional Catholicism. conservative Protestantism and Orthodoxy than with the more “liberal” 
segments of the Christian community In the last few years, however, an important number of 
dialogues have taken place between both Russian and Greek Orthodoxy and Islam and continue 
to do so These exchanges are bound to be of great significance for Christian and Mushm 
dialogue in general, not only politically but also theologically, given the orthodox nature of 
both sides. 
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innovations in the understanding of God from the traditional manner that 
Catholic and Protestant theology have understood Him and certain current 
views of the Divinity in evolutionary theology 4 4Teilhard de Chardin or 
process theology # /7John Cobb via Alfred North Whitehead. !? 

Every religion has of course its own inner dynamic and specific his- 
tory. However, in carrying out religious dialogue between two religions, it 
must be understood clearly how elements of change drawn from the secu- 
lar realm have influenced or continue to influence one or both sides. If 
after long discussions Muslims and Christians come to a common under- 
standing concerning, let us say, the meaning of the Trinity or the nature of 
revelation, this understanding will be of little avail if the views of one side 
change subsequently in a serious fashion. For the Muslim Allah still sits on 
His Throne /2/ 4rs// and rules the universe and he can hardly understand 
why after two thousand years Christians are now in need of debating God's 
gender along with His immutability and perfection and why there is change 
in basic theological views every few years. 

For several centuries Western Christianity has allied itself with mod- 
ern Western civilization with its essentially secularist outlook based on 
secular humanism, rationalism, empiricism, nationalism, evolutionism, 
scientism and skepticism. It has also for the most part refused to ally itself 
with other religions still breathing within a sacred universe, preferring 
often an anti-religious Western secularist ally to a non-Christian but reli- 
gious one. This position has been of course a choice made by Western 
Christianity, or at least much of it, and it cannot be the concern of Islam 
or any other religion. But its consequences must be taken seriously into 
consideration if there is to be any dialogue in depth beyond platitudes and 
diplomatic gestures, 

The understanding of how the “kingdom of man” came to replace the 
“kingdom of God"!5 in the West is a matter of the greatest import for all 
future religious dialogue between Islam and the West. Muslims are in 
general unaware of the deeper meaning of modernism and the dynamics 
which transformed medieval Christian civilization, which like Islam was 
based on faith, to the modern and now post-modern world. Many of the 
more traditional Islamic thinkers in carrying out debates with Christian 
theologians think and act as if they were facing St. Bonaventure, St. Tho- 
mas or Nicholas of Cusa, and despite two centuries of domination by the 
modern West still suffer from the lack of an in depth understanding of 
modernism. 


12 For the whole question of change and permanence in the traditional and modern context 
see S H. Nasr, Avoiw/eage and the Sacred. 221K. 

1S See T. Lindbom, 74e Zares and the Good Grain. trans. A. Moore (Macon, GA: Mercer 
University Press, 1988). 
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In order to remove this obstacle in dialogue, it is essential to take full 
cognizance of the third apparently “silent partner” and to realize that in 
fact this partner, although its voice seems to go unrecognized, is far from 
being silent and in fact wields pervasive influence. What is needed is to 
have both sides of the dialogue recognize fully the significance of the pres- 
ence of modernism in current religious dialogue and to understand fully 
how modernism affects this dialogue on various levels from the purely 
theological, to the social and political, to the scientific and technological. 
What is at stake here is not only making possible better understanding 
between the two religions, but also to enable each side to understand how 
and why the forces of modernism have affected or not affected the other 
side. The future of the religious history of the world will of course depend 
on the attitude of various religions toward the banner of forces and ideas 
unfurled in the world by modernism in the light of their own sacred and 
immutable principles and teachings. One cannot be sure that this attitude 
will be the same among Christianity and non-Christian religions and cer- 
tainly until now at least it has not been the same for Western Christianity 
in comparison with all other non-Christian religions and even Orthodox 
Christianity, Judaism in its Western manifestation being an exception. 

What is certain, however, is that a serious intellectual effort is neces- 
sary to bring out the impact on religious dialogue of modernist and now 
post-modernist ideas concerning the nature the Divine and of man, of in- 
telligence and knowledge, of the meaning of life, of the structure and ori- 
gin of the universe and many other fundamental issues, which are also of 
central concern to all religion and therefore cannot hut affect Muslim- 
Christian dialogue. This effort must also pay attention to the very differ- 
ent way in which these ideas, many of which issued from the European 
Enlightenment and claimed for themselves universal application, have in- 
fluenced Christianity on the one hand and Islam on the other. If one might 
use the metaphor of a happy marriage in the Christian sense as the goal of 
serious religious dialogue between Christianity and Islam, it might be said 
that here even more than in ordinary human life a s»névage d trorsis im- 
possible and religiously unacceptable. Nor can its presence be accepted in 
a marriage seen through Islamic eyes since the third element, being of a 
secularist nature, does not even belong to a religious universe and cannot 
participate in a religious marriage. Rather, the third partner must be rec- 
ognized for what it is and not allowed to dictate relations between Islam 
and Christianity which, with the presence of this “silent partner”, will 
always remain shaky and unstable on the theological level although use- 
ful accommodations can always be made on the practical, social and po- 
litical levels. 
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Concluding Comments 


The obstacles mentioned above must not be considered to be insur- 
mountable. They are discussed here not to cause discouragement but to 
present the reality of the present situation beyond political niceties and 
diplomatic decorum. Problems must first be stated in honesty before they 
can be solved. We believe, in fact, that with good will, love for truth and 
charity, rather than passion, fanaticism and love for power, most of these 
obstacles can be overcome. What is needed is to understand and accept 
first of all the universal metaphysics and perennial wisdom in light of 
which it is possible at least for the few who are universalists to assert the 
universality of the Truth while accepting each revelation of the Truth as a 
unique revelation to be deeply respected as being the result of God's Will 
and reflecting some aspects of His Wisdom. Then it is necessary to re- 
member the following verses from Islamic and Christian sources: “What 
is the life of this world but play and amusement? But best is the home in 
the other world.” (S.6:32) and “But seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added to you.” (Matthew 6. 33) 
It is therefore a sin in the theological sense of the term to put worldly 
expediency before the basic goal of religion which is to live according to 
God's Will and die in the state of grace, to use a Christian term. There is 
also the need, mostly on behalf of Christianity in whose domain modern- 
ism was first born and nurtured, but also by the modernized Muslims, to 
realize that there is no way to make peace between Islam and Christianity 
on the one hand and secular and agnostic humanism on the other. Fire 
and water cannot he harmonized together. 

As the challenges of the modern world become ever more pervasive 
and overwhelming, and as unprecedented crises ranging from the destruc- 
tion of the natural environment to the total desecration of life by techno- 
logical penetration into the very structures of the web of life threaten to 
an ever greater degree the religious conception of life, Christians and 
Muslims will discover to an ever greater degree that they have much more 
in common with each other than they have differences. Confrontation 
between the two religions still persists in lands as far apart as Indonesia, 
the Sudan, Albania and Nigeria, but these rivalries and confrontations can 
easily be overcome through the realization of the much greater danger to 
both religions of the globalization of an avid consumerism which is de- 
vouring to an even greater degree the souls of men and women and de- 
stroying with incredible rapidity the very fiber of life upon which human 
existence here on earth depends. Let us hope that the problems and ob- 
stacles mentioned here can be overcome by turning to the spiritual, intel- 
lectual and ethical teachings of both traditions and through casting one’s 
gaze upon the azure heaven, the luminous symbol of the Divine Empy- 
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rean, from which both religions have descended with the same task of 
guiding their followers back to their original paradisal abode. 


In Divine Love there is no difference between the monastery 
and the tavern of ruins,'4 


Wherever it may be, there is manifested the light of the 
Face of the Friend (Hafiz). 


George Washington University SEYYED Hossein NASR 
Washington, DC 


A 
Da 


14 “Tavern of Ruin” or 44s7@44/ is the symbol of the Sufi center in classical Persian poetry. 
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“MY TEARS INTO THY BOTTLE” 
PROPHETHOOD AND GOD 


i 


The Hebrew psalmist pleads with Yahweh to ‘collect his tears into His 
flask’ (Psalm 56.8). Since ‘bottle’ and ‘flask’ in his usage could only be a 
wine-skin, the prayer seems quite ludicrous. Even a most copious weeper 
would surely have his tears lost in so capacious a container. When in 
Rome the like of Nero shed ostentatious tears, they scupped them off the 
cheek into cup-ended tubes shaped like a fountain pen and they sufficed. 
Is there not something quite fantastic in the idea of tears being cherished 
for quantity or being appropriately gathered into a jar? Is not the whole 
notion utterly incongruous, turning the tokens of emotion into a curious 
relic as if the sacrament in their shedding could be turned back into a 
physical commodity? 

Even if that could be so of human tears in human tear-cups, there 
must be something more oddly credulous still in supposing one’s tears 
thus far relevant to God. “4/ytears in 7/;-bottle”! The psalmist was often 
free with these pronouns but is not this notion of Yahweh and his tears 
the most impossible of all? Though here in Psalm 56 is the only place 
where his fastidious claims on Yahweh go to such strange length, is it not 
one too many, an index to an extravagantly self-centered mind? Surely 
here is an extreme Hebraic form of that instinctive Biblical sense of our 
mattering humanly to God. Ought not the pleader of Psalm 56 to heed 
instead the prayer of Psalm 19.13: “Keep Thy servant from presumptuous 
sins”? There is no such presumption in the Qur’an. 

Yet we need patience with the psalmist’s tearfulness. For he has it ina 
good cause. Many psalms are freely attributed to David—this included. 
For the proud title: “the psalms of David” flies like a possessive flag over 
the whole Psalter claiming a diverse poetry for the one ‘sweet singer of 
Israel.’ Psalm 56 may perhaps be his, for its allusions might be fitted into 
his fugitive days as outlaw, brigand, mercenary chief for Philistines or 
protagonist in the uncrowning of Saul, as well as the royal target of the 
wiles of Absalom. 

However, it is more likely that Psalm 56 belongs with a quite different 
zmise-en-scêne, namely that of a harassed and despairing prophet. This 
would bring it squarely—for its situation if not its sentiment—into the or- 
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bit of the Qur’an. ‘Daily they twist my words’ or ‘wound me with theirs," 
‘all their thinking is about how to injure me.’ The writer sounds very like 
one enduring what Hebrews 12.3, in respect of Jesus, calls “the contradic- 
tion /ent/ogion/ of sinners against him.” He senses conspiracy on every 
hand. He is closely watched for occasion to scorn or capture him. His life 
is full of threats: he is condemned to wandering in perpetual insecurity, 
and yearns to ask: “Are not these things noted in Thy book?” 

That reads like a very Quranic question. We do not imagine the 
adventurer David in frequent preachments that aroused resentful hear- 
ers. The picture fits far more exactly the burden of a Jeremiah, who com- 
parably poured out his soul to the God who sent him into a hazardous 
and lonely mission.3 “Thy vows are upon me, O God,” is the language of 
a prophet. 

It is here that we reach the theme of this article which—it might seem— 
has begun so oddly for an edition of 74e Musim World explicitly conse- 
crated to the study of Muslim-Christian relations. ‘Tears in God’s bottle’ 
might seem impossibly remote from that publishing intention and unlikely 
in the netting of a sane ‘guest-editor.’ 

Yet prophethood is a deeply mediating theme between Islam and Chris- 
tianity, being the core concept of the Qur’an and, in part, of the Bible. It is 
the seam we need to mine all we can if we are to surmount the wilful 
prepossessions that dog our many prejudices. Further, prophethood is in- 
variably a venture into risk, into pain, and into anguish of heart. ‘Burden’ 
is the term traditional not only for the import of what is being said but for 
personal cost of saying it in a hostile world. 

Two things necessarily follow. The one is how bare spokesmanship 
passes into, and comes to belong with, personality. Given what ‘burden’ 
entails it is impossible for the prophet to be neutralized into a postman 
with an envelope. How he acts—how and who he is—under the burden 
inevitably enters into what he means. The other is that the whole pro- 


! The translations vary. The Vulgate has “in conspectu tuo” for the “wine-skin,” in line with 
the LXX “in Thy presence.” Perhaps we should understand a plea for divine notice of 
‘homelessness’ (“count my tossings”) and lament for loss 

2 The 47/36 in which all that is ‘forwarded’ to eternal reckoning by mortals while on earth 
is set down, to be produced at the great assize While #/4//7bis used overwhelmingly for the 
Quran itself, for the other usage see e g , S. 45-28: “every people called to its book, “and S.34:3 
and 83:7f., with the words / s/n, meaning ‘indelibly,’ for ever ‘captured’ or ‘prisoned.’ Cf. 
Danie] 7.10: “the books were opened,” and the allusion, in different context, to “the book of 
remembrance” in Malachi 3.16. Also Job 14 17, where he muses on God's rigorous registering of 
everything. 

3 The so-called ‘Confessions’ of Jeremiah are an anguished recital of the loneliness and 
costliness of mission in God's call. They sound the deepest reaches of prophetic sorrow. 
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phetic mission is on behalf of Yahweh, of Allah. No authentic prophet 
sends himself. There is at work a divine-human proxy. Allegedly divine 
speech carries on human lips and, therefore, in some sense rides with 
human personality. The burdening is thanks to the sending and, in no 
way, otherwise. We cannot have prophethood and elude this divine re- 
cruitment of stake in, and share with, the human means. 

Perhaps, then, for all the psalmist’s extravagance of phrase, there is 
point in ‘the tears and the wine-skin.’ For the God who is in no way ab- 
sent from the sending of the prophet, nor indifferent to the content of the 
message, nor reckless about the response awaited or the obedience en- 
joined, can hardly be absent, indifferent, reckless, in respect of the tribu- 
lation His proxy undergoes on His behalf. ‘Are not these things noted in 
Thy book?’ is a question expecting the answer Yes. Our purpose, then, 
against all the censors in the mind, is to take forward the theme of the 
anguish of the messenger into our theology of faith, believing it the heart 
of our mutual liability with God as Muslims and Christians. 


ii. 


That there are censors in the mind both ways is evident enough. There 
are still some Christians unwilling to concede—the word they would use— 
the Islamic status of the Qur'an and the genuine rv2/ or ‘inspiration,’ of 
Muhammad. They are fewer than they used to be, bigotry apart, and those 
still hesitant would think differently from the gratuitous eloquence of Tho- 
mas Carlyle, wistfully hailed by Muslims at the time despite the conde- 
scension in the way he rehabilitated “the Prophet as Hero.”* There still 
remain vital things at issue for the Christian mind in the sequel to the 
Hijra. Attitudes have, in some cases, been conciliatory at the expense of 
what still persists. Yet, seeing that all things post-Hijra in the politicization 


4 Carlyle was fascinated by the notion of personal greatness as the clue to history and 
appraised Muhammad in that sense. “I mean to say of him all the good I can,” he wrote, 
characterizing the Prophet as “an earnest confused soul from the unknown deep,” “a fierce mass 
of life cast up from the great bosom of Nature herself,” “the confused ferment of a great human 
soul,” “the great man was always as lightning out of heaven.” Carlyle did not realize how 
condescending he was, but some Muslims hailed his ‘our de force. Heroes and Hero Worship 
was a measure of how far change had come and how far it still needed to go. References to the 
Quran were patronizing at best, and at the worst crude. There was also the notion about Islam 
being “a bastard kind of Christianity’; ed. of 1897, 42-77. 

5 One recent example is Martin Forward, A/vAemmad: A Short Biagraphy (Oxford: Oneworld 
Publications, 1997). Apologia for what would be barbarity at another time by appeal to a culture 
once obtaining can be sustained only if the apologist excludes the claim that concerns, as Islam 
surely does, a finality Inclusive of all times. What might be culturally acceptable, or politically 
realist, needs also to be religiously ultimate or fails as a paradigm. To concede ‘datedness’ is to 
forego finality. 
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of Islam were on behalf of the essential message,® that message remains 
intact and crucial for any legitimate anxiety concerning its sequel. With- 
out the former there could be no arguable onus against the latter.’ 

And for intelligent, fair-minded, Christian will to Muslim converse and 
mutuality of study and action, there must be the steady pragmatic case for 
reckoning with faith-people by the faith that ‘peoples’ them. It is futile to 
love Muslims and have only a Christian quarrel with Islam, or to ignore 
the wide territories of near-identical readings of Awsnan/tas under God. If 
we believe at all in ‘incarnation,’ then it is where folk are, and in where- 
with they comprehend, that they are to be found. 

On every Islamic count, there will be instinctive censorship of any 
case for divine proxy in prophethood arguably entailing divine proxy in 
suffering. Yet it would seem impossible to deny that messengers, in all 
their capacities, are vicariously such for God’s sake and no less impossible 
to think them somehow deserted when the burden—moving from word to 
pain, from carrying a truth to carrying a sorrow—afflicts them and there 
are tears that somehow belong. There is certainly, for messengers in the 
Qur’an, a fearing to err either in recital or receiving. Will there not also be 
a fearing to flinch in sustaining the task? Will this not somehow ‘enter 
into God,’ seeing that, for God’s sake, it ‘enters into them’? 

Writing in a loyal Muslim way both to safeguard and yet explore clas- 
sic perceptions of wahy, John Renard avers: 


It is a commonplace to insist that at no time have the personalities 
of the messengers influenced the message delivered. That is not to 
say, however, that God does not engage these conduits [sic] of di- 
vine revelation on an intensely personal level, or that the messen- 
gers do not in turn respond on an intensely personal level, or that 
the messengers do not in turn respond to the divine initiative in a 
fully human way.® 


Is that engaging on every level not reciprocal, or only feasible until suffer- 
ing supervenes? At all events, it is vital to agree that God engages in per- 
sonalities that are revelatory of His word “on an intensely personal level.” 
The question before us will not then be ‘whether’ but ‘how far.’ 

In serious inter-faith exchange it is imperative to ascertain, and re- 
spect, the concerns which underlie or inspire what makes another party 
sharply resistant to meanings one is striving to interpret across a resulting 


ê It is always vital to keep this perspective. What the Hijra was on behalf of, namely divine 
unity truly acknowledged, must be both the test and the criterion. 

7 In the sense that, were the military events merely feuding adventures or undisciplined 
Shas ve -style raiding, they would be fit only for due censure, while a genuine religious purpose 
might exonerate them. See further note 34 below. 

8 John Renard, Seven Doors to /s/iaim (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1996), 2. 
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bias. In this case, the strong Islamic instinct to disavow any divine vicari- 
ous ‘engagement’ (borrowing the just quoted word) in human travail 7 
sabi] AZA? stems from the fear of committing s474 That fear, in all its 
legitimacy, stems in turn from the Meccan context of Muhammad’s mis- 
sion needing to be urgently rescued from a chronic idolatry. Hence the 
rigorous insistence on divine otherness and absolute transcendence. As 
resistant to shirk, that stance was/is fully valid. It is one Christian theol- 
ogy shares. However, there is nothing remotely idolatrous about perceiv- 
ing a divine participation in the vicarious burden of prophets in their 
on-behalf-ness for God. 

On the contrary, that role was precisely in the service of the divine 
unity. The hostility it had to undergo it underwent in the very denuncia- 
tion and elimination of shirk. It would be irony indeed if the divine di- 
mension in prophetic agency were seen as entailing the very shirk 
prophethood was sent to terminate. Moreover, the proper defeat of shirk 
is to associate with divine action those very items of human experience 
which give rise to pagan divinization—hills and oases, natural phenom- 
ena, fertility agricultural and ethnic, the stars and seasons and a diversity 
of earth-experience. For all these are inside a Creator's creation and the 
benison of creaturehood. Idolatry is simply wonder, fragility, precarious- 
ness and wistful fears and hopes, all falsely directed towards pseudo-ob- 
jects or powers. Those attitudes have to be re-directed to their true and 
only rendezvous in the unsleeping power and mercy of Allah alone. 

This was a major measure of the Prophet’s mission. He did not affirm 
the existence of Allah, but His so/-existence, a unity utterly intolerant of 
the pseudo-worships which pagans made compatible with acknowledg- 
ment of an ‘Allah’ over them all.!° That unity was always understood as 
unifying all things under a single creating and providing and sustaining 
power, making both superfluous and heinous all sub-worships as paganly 
offered. A right doctrine of transcendence has place for creation, human 
creaturehood, revelation and prophet-sending. ‘Exaltedness’ has always 
to be understood as inclusive of the human engagements all these transact 
and signify. Nor can zeal against idols allow itself to think otherwise. The 
possibility—as distinct from the actuality—of what Christians call ‘incar- 


? The frequent phrase in the Qur’an denoting “the way (or path) of God,” which faithful are 
treading in 447 or alms-giving, s74// being a possessive of God's on which, nevertheless, 
humans are walking in a ‘walking’ that is fulfilling a divine design. Is there not a kind of ‘inter- 
ness’ here between what is divine and what is human? Is not all theism in some sense 
‘incarnational’? 

10 The name or term ‘Allah’ was already present—witness ‘Abdallah, Muhammad's own 
father. Sense of a remote supreme Being may ride with the accrediting by pagans of a number 
of lesser deities Hence the very form of the steAade with its 4 sdh Wh) Ashi “there is 
(absolutely) no deity except Allah.” 
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nation’ is present in the divine/human situation creation itself contains 
and prophethood concerns. 

It follows then that those ‘tears’ of the prophet-psalmist are consonant 
with the divine unity. The word-mission that was his and all his like has 
its place in the divine economy and, therefore, in some sense in the divine 
being. Conversely, that divine economy participates in the immediacies 
of prophetic vocation. It would be right in this context to cite the vital 
Qur’anic emphasis on the periodicity of revelation," its being, as the term 
is, “piecemeal,” or mediated “at intervals.” It could not be “sent down all 
in one piece,” as the Quraysh in their taunting way suggested to 
Muhammad. ! For then it would have lacked the significance of the gradual, 
gathered context by which alone its import could be recognized. Christian 
theology might be tempted to suggest that the gathering significance of a 
context, a context inclusive enough to take in a Gethsemane, has always 
been the meaning of ‘God in Christ.’ 

That would be unduly to anticipate, but that there is a clear logic from 
divine unity to prophethood and, no less clearly, from prophethood to 
personality, and from personality in prophetic calling to history and the 
concreteness of events, cannot sanely be in doubt. Those tears of an un- 
known servant of despised words, with the crown of thorns of a Messiah, 
obtain within the unity of God. 

Furthermore, it follows from the necessity of prophets and their long 
successiveness that there is an impliable quality about us-humans that 
makes society non-impletive of divine law pez se. It does not suffice for 
law to announce, to enjoin, to prohibit, to set bounds not to be trans- 
gressed. For these, however absolute in the letter, can be freely ignored 
or defied in the actual. i 

How this bears on the concept of the finality of prophethood in 
Muhammad sets a hard problem for us all, Muslims and others alike. The 
apparent closure of the prophetic tradition in the Bible has long puzzled 
thinking minds. If human history ever needed prophets, has the need ever 
significantly ceased? It might be said that prophecy had its ‘afterwards’ in 
eschatology but those futurisms, by being such, left vacant the living present 
in settling only for perpetual projection. !3 


u S, 17:106. “Occasions of revelation,” /asheb a/uxd/) are central to all Qur’an exegesis. 
The Scripture could only be cumulatively acquired Muhammad was enjoined to ‘wait for it.’ 

2 §. 25:32. Its being serial in time and occasion is explained as reassuring Muhammad's 
heart. 

133 Perhaps ‘perpetual projection’ is inevitable as long as we have time durationally distinct 
from time significantly, i.e., time as merely ‘a when’ and time as ‘a what'—a content. Many in 
modern Judaism see ‘the Messianic’ as never, ever, ‘happening’ so that it can always remain a 
genuine ‘hope.’ 
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That Muhammad is ‘the seal of zuba’ or things prophetic, can be 
explained in terms of the inclusive, culminatory character of revelation in 
its Qur’anic shape. The apex of divine guidance having been reached, so 
that no further wisdom needs to be awaited, however, still leaves the vexed 
question of impletion in the human world. That question is all too liable 
to revert to the original one that necessitated the long sequence itself. 

The point in no way isolates Islam or entails for it what all faiths and 
ethicisms confront in the intractability of our humanity. But it does throw 
back all of us onto the significance of prophetic tears—tears that acutely 
symbolize the grief, the hurt, the near-futility, of being on such heavenly 
errands as prophethood fulfills and, too often, fulfills without fulfillment. 

It is possible to insist that the situation is better than we think or that 
it can be suitably overcome by a more assertive reiteration of the law and 
the revelation. That, to be sure, is how a fundamentalist responds. The 
hard of hearing must be reached by raising the voice that hails them. Or 
the accompanying disciplines of ritual, politics and conformity must be 
more energetically applied. Religions need to confront their social fail- 
ures by stiffening their demands on the negligent and delinquent. Yet, so 
doing, they too often bear witness to their own misgivings about their 
panaceas. 

One lively dialogician of faiths, Isma‘il al-Fārūqī, liked to describe Is- 
lam as set “to bring about the actualization of the absolute on earth.” Qua 
doctrine, “the divine unity was so crushingly compelling that a man must 
acquiesce in it as to the conclusion of a geometrical theorem.”!* But what 
gva translation into human life-fabric? One might claim, as he did, to elimi- 
nate all paradox from religious faith as being the retreat of lazy minds, but 
could one eliminate the living paradox of a divine sovereignty inalienable 
in heaven and readily defied on earth? Can we banish so confidently as he 
did the wrongings he called “peccatism” or the hopes he dismissed as 
“saviorism”?!5 


iii. 


These reflections return us vividly to prophetic tears. It is well to study 
further the incidence and significance of what we might call ‘the weight 
in the word.’ The phrase comes in S. 73:5 addressing Muhammad: “We 
will cast upon you [s.] a heavy word.” The exegetes differ as to what the 


14 In S. C. Crawford, ed., Morid Rehgions and Global Ethics (New York: Paragon House, 
1989), Chap. 8, “Islamic Ethics,” 212. 

1% Ismail al-Faruqi, Christian Ethics (Montreal McGill University Press, 1967), 193-247, 
where he deplores ‘sin-concepts’ and ‘salvation-yearning, deriving not from Jesus, but from 
Church Fathers and Paul. 
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‘heavy’ signifies. The context is almost inaugural, with the reference to 
the Prophet's being “enwrapped” and in deep meditation.'© Some think 
the ‘weight’ lies in the dire requital of the obdurate, others in the physical 
concomitants in Muhammad's recipience in line with “the burden break- 
ing your back” from S. 94:3.!7 It would seem wiser to understand the 
reference to the weight of circumstance into which the task drew him. 

If so, it is a situation everywhere ingrained in prophethood, whether 
the lesser prophet Salih, in the Mada’in named after him, or Joseph, or 
Moses, or Isaiah, or Zechariah, to whom Jesus referred as nearest to his 
own time in the catalogue according to Matthew 23.35. Jesus’ parable of 
the vineyard and the messengers sent to the husbandmen underlines the 
same theme and has its echo in S. 2:87: “Some of them you branded ‘Liars’ 
and some you put to death.” The strong lament of Jesus over Jerusalem 
centered on “killing the prophets and stoning the sent ones” (Matthew 
23.37), while for Luke 19.44 “the time of visitation” means his own advent. 

It is evident on all hands that humanity is invariably hostile to divine 
messengers, hence a certain heroism necessary to the prophetic vocation. !8 
John Renard sees this fact as providing Muslims a lens through which to 
read painful events in their own story. Certainly Muhammad himself drew 
courage from the precedents in long history of the antagonism he was 
experiencing himself in the Meccan story. That seems to have been one 
purpose in the oft repeated narratives of his predecessors in the messen- 
ger-role, the other expressly being to warn and reproach a local audience 
built in the same resistant mould. 

It is as if every God-sent figure finds the footprints of pain in which he 
too must tread. It is therefore fair to urge that, in measure, there is a 
discernible parallel between the local experience of Jesus between Galilee 
and Jerusalem, and the local experience of Muhammad in and around his 
native Mecca, between the antecedents of the passion of the one and the 
Hijra of the other. Doubtless the issues turned on things unique to either 
locale, yet in either case the history meant that what was given into mis- 
sion as ‘saying,’ was taken into mission as ‘suffering.’ 

Despite all that is harshly contrasted in the sequels, surely there is 
here a clear way through all the tangles of controversy to something com- 


16 On ‘meditation,’ or “eAannuth. see my Returning to dount Hira’ (London: Bellew, 1994) 
Many exegetes read the ‘weight’ of the saying as being the warning served on unbelievers rathe 
than its burden for the speaker 

17 The allusion is generally taken to refer to Muhammad's anxiety about his parents’ no 
being Muslim in living before the revelation Or was it the weight of his pre-Qur’an years as no 
yet ‘guided’? The burden of an unenlightened paganism? 

18 A theme familiar enough in Carlyle's famous essay “The Prophet as Hero” (see note - 
above) and more recently in John Renard, /s/e7 aad the Hero finage (Columbia, SC University 
of South Carolina Press, 1993). 
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mon between Christianity and Islam, to be shared, if only—also—to be 
found contrasted. 

Nowhere does the Qur’an question the cross of Jesus as an end-in- 
view with his community. It only became something that was divinely 
‘not allowed to happen’ in being something darkly intended in the human 
there and then. Antagonism to Jesus never evaporated: it intensified to 
the point where it was divinely frustrated by rapture to heaven, out of 
killing clutches, of the intended victim. Major prophets, at least, need to 
be vindicated and, in respect of Jesus in his time and place, this meant his 
safe abstraction from a cross-scenario that ensued without him. 19 

Nowhere does an alert Christianity question the burdened tenacity of 
Muhammad in the Meccan story, steadily persisting in a harsh setting, 
battling with vested pagan interests and struggling with the riddle of scant 
success. The very reiterations of the Qur’an’s salient themes of divine 
unity and the evil of shirk are witness enough to this quality. When the 
die is cast for all that Hijra into political-military dimensions entails, and 
the Christian mind is held by the contrast of Gethsemane, the reality of 
the burdens read so diversely is not in question, only its issue is. In rela- 
tionships historically so thwarted and prejudiced, Muslims and Christians 
today need all the kinships of meaning they can truthfully come by and 
properly redeem. The suffering role of personality in sentness is one of 
them. For, either way, it was only out of finding the role of prophethood 
a suffering one that the respective decisions were taken. What is at odds 
in wholly disparate decisions sprang from situations thus far facing a similar 
dilemma. 

There are veiled hints in the Gospels that Jesus’ disciples, those whom 
the Qur’dn sees as 44527, or “helpers”—a term that resonates strongly in 
the Medinan period—were ready for risky action or an appeal to force on 
behalf of a threatened master.?° The protestations of being ready to die 
with him, the allusion to “here are two swords,” perhaps even the despair- 
ing words of Thomas*!—imply that they might have found such bravado 
easier to sustain than the pained indecision in which they were caught at 
the climax. It is a point of which Muhammad Kamil Husain made great 
play in his study Cyt of Wrong, where he imagined a disciples’ council 
after Jesus’ arrest, in which divided opinions about his mind led them to 


19 The relevant Quran and the literature on the ‘rapture’ of Jesus can be found in my /esus 
and the Muslim (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1985), 166-88. See also note 22 below 

20 Itis traditional to think of the disciples as becoming cowards in the final crisis. But is it 
not more likely that they were totally at a loss to know how to react with a Jesus who seemingly 
was moving within a vocation to suffer? How does one protect the unwilling for protection? 
Hence the sequel of abandonment to despair which became later their desperate anguish of 
retrospect 

21 About ‘going to die with him,’ on hearing of Lazarus’ sickness, John 11.16 
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devise a way of getting enquiry to him to which his answer was emphatic: 
‘No armed effort to be made for me. '?? 

Could there conceivably have been a Christ-Hijra to forestall the cross? 
That a Muslim writer should raise the question even story-wise, and firmly 
rule it out despite case-making drawn from the Qur’an to favor it, is ex- 
tremely perceptive. Perhaps Christian minds have taken what did eventu- 
ate around Jesus—by his willing it so—too readily to be any longer in 
amazement. 

That there are these differing scenarios in Jesus and Muhammad is 
undeniable. Yet no less emphatic is the truth that they emerged as an- 
swers to broadly similar antecedent situations of prophethood face to face 
with adversity and that adversity stemming from human evil identified by 
resistance to divine word or words coming from human servanthood.?$ 
To think and speak of this servant-status in Jesus as Incarnation or in 
Muhammad as ‘God's speech in the Qur’an’ is to use the contrasting lan- 
guages of theology and metahistory. How the distinction obtains has em- 
bedded itself in the relations of the ensuing faiths in often bitter and barren 
terms of polemic and controversy. 

The central, and in measure the shared, fact, however, is that person- 
ality in a decisive piece of history has been taken and understood as the 
predicate by which respondent faiths relate to God and God relates to 
them. History, either way, is the frame in which God reckons with us 
and, responsively, we with God. It is a window through which we see 
theologically, inasmuch as when we look where it fixes our eyes we com- 
prehend the theme of our worship. 

Islam and Islamic theology would not be what they are in a founding 
history without the Hijra, whose Medinan sequel has its vital place in the 
text of the Qur’dn.*4 Christian theology, no less, turns decisively on the 
antecedents and the sequel of Gethsemane as the how and the where of 
‘God in Christ.’ In each case—to use the simplest mediating terms—per- 
sonality in travail in ‘the path of God’ was the context from which there 
came contrasted histories from which faiths took their perceptions of God. 


22 Muhammad Kamil Husain, O41 of Mong (Eng trans of Gavia Zilina Cairo, 1953] 
(Amsterdam: Djambatan, 1959, Oxford Oneworld Publ . 1994), a remarkable study of the 
motives to crucifixion of Jesus Points at issue germane here are noted in the Introduction to 
City of Wrong. 

23 It is clear that the respective settings are radically different yet there is a degree of 
convergence, as indicated, which—given sharp Mushim-Christian antipathies—deserves to be in 
focus 

24 This Medinan (political) element inside the Qur’an ıs the difficult issue for those recent 
thinkers who want to reverse traditional ass or ‘abrogation, from later over earlier. to 
earlier over later, so that the Meccan quality (only preaching and no politics) becomes the 
‘essence’ of Islam. Then Medina can be seen as legitimate in that ‘there and then.” but no longer 
now. Yet it remains intrinsically Qur’anic 
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In this strange way the course of thought is brought back to the psalm 
about the tears and the wine-skin, to the griefs of prophethood, born out 
of human wrongs and appealing to the awareness of God. 

Thanks to Jeremiah and Jerusalem and much else, tears are significant 
in both Biblical Testaments.25 They are less in evidence in the Qur’an. 
Two passages tell of them. The one is in S. 9:92, a late sura, where would- 
be militants came to the Prophet asking for mounts. When he had none to 
grant them, “they turned away, their eyes brimming with sorrow because 
they had no resources to give” to fulfill their aspiration to serve. On such 
no onus lay, in contrast to those who had resources to lend and defaulted. 

The other passage (S. 5:83) tells of Christians as being “closest to 
[Qur’an] believers in affection,” including “priests and monks.” This is 
because, not being given to arrogance, “their eyes brim with tears at their 
realization of the truth” of what they hear from the Prophet. Much discus- 
sion of this verse in 4#/s/rhas centered around whether or not Christian 
perceptions of Jesus in Christology are s4/74. Though formerly culpable 
as mushriktin, they may be tolerated on the assumption that their aberra- 
tions are well-meaning in that, though wrongly deifying Jesus, they still 
wish to affirm the unity of God. That degree of exoneration does not stay 
to understand how, on Christian ground, Christology is necessary to the 
unity of God, inasmuch as only redeeming grace cancels the logic of an 
ultimate dualism. 

It would be happier to read S. 5:83 with its ‘tears of Christians’ as 
belonging with a welcome to the meanings of creation, creaturehood and 
human dominion, to the eloquent Qur’anic celebrations of the powers and 
wonders of external nature, the doxologies of unstinted praise. If, being in 
no way morbid, Christians are a tear-prone people, it must finally be be- 
cause of Jesus crucified as supremely ‘man of sorrows’ in elemental tra- 
vail ensuing between ‘the sin of the world’ and ‘the power and the wisdom 
of God.’ For the cross answers, as nothing else could, the psalmist’s query: 
‘Are not these things. .. in Thy book?’ Or perhaps we should simply recall 
the lines of Jalal al-Din Rimi whose A7/#/Avai7y has Allah asking: 


Was it not I that summoned thee to service? 
Did not I make thee busy with My name? 
Thy calling ‘Allah’ mzs My ‘Here am I,’ 

Thy yearning pain My messenger to thee. 

Of all those tears and cries and supplications, 
I was the magnet and I gave them wings.”6 


3 Especially Jesus’ lament over Jerusalem on surveying from the crest of the Mount of 
Ohves. 

26 Cited from his A/#/Anaus by R A Nicholson, 7he 4/vstics of Jeter (first ed., London 
G Bell and Sons, 1914, reprints), 113. 
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But why, it will be asked, this study of contrast, this perceived dispar- 
ity between cross and Hijra, if from a common prelude of prophetic pain? 
Is there not something oddly arcane about a discussion of the role of tears? 
Is there some hidden motive of sustaining, in a yet more subtle way, ten- 
sions and controversies we ought—or thought—to have left behind? 27 

The questions are valid. The point about disparities is that we come to 
their positive significance only by acknowledging that they are there. We 
are striving to do both and, as in all else, we are cast upon ‘good faith,’ 
given and received. Happily, on many hands, the movement for dialogue 
and gracious encounter between Muslims and Christians has gathered pace 
and promises well. Habits of bigotry and suspicion have been overcome 
in circles where intelligent reverence is prized and the great complexities 
are recognized. That does not go for persisting practitioners of polemic in 
other quarters, but a literature and a posture of mutual dignity and listen- 
ing gains steadily on past traditions. 

However, they are liable, by the same token, to obscure or ignore 
issues that urgently remain. Four decades ago Khalid Muhammad Khalid 
wrote his A/uhaninad and Jesus on the Road Together, with Barabbas as 
a foil to both.2® Doubtless unknowing, George Carey, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, borrowed the same motif in giving the Younghusband Lecture in 
Lambeth Palace Library, in November, 1996, namely, ‘Journeying To- 
gether.’ As is the pattern in such expositions, a personal identity is con- 
fessed but intimations also of inter-identity which forebear to grapple with 
how the two co-exist or simply ‘contain’ problems without letting them 
breathe. 

There are doubtless legitimate necessities here, if suspicions still only 
half dormant, are to be allayed. And there are urgent pleas to be made, in 
both directions, for due minority tolerance, whether for Christians in Saudi 
Arabia or for Muslims in the English suburbs. Comparisons here are of 
course onerous and are muted in a tact that wants, above all, to keep 
discourse open and prospective. 

In similar vein in a high profile occasion in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, the Heir to the British Throne made a thoughtful plea for western 
appreciation of Islam as an all-inclusive pattern for ecological hallowing 
and a ‘sense of the sacred’ in human affairs. He is patron of the Islamic 


27 See. for example. Forward. WwAsn1e/ 108 “Many Muslims think that this [Christian] 
admiration [for Islam} 1s the latest. more subtle. trick of orientalists undermining what it 
purports to admire ” Good faith, it seems, needs longer patience 

28 Khalid Muhammad Khalid. Cairo, n d 
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Centre of Studies in the University and his careful commendation of Is- 
lamic perspectives to a secular consumerism was entirely apt and urgent. 

Yet, at some point, what must be there authentically beyond this true 
eirenicism needs also to be in the frame—not harshly or in cantankerous 
terms—but for the very sake of the ideals of harmony themselves. We 
cannot well survive in a world where tears do not wait on truth, just as we 
cannot belong in a world where due exercise of power does not avail to 
keep disorder at bay. Maybe religions need each other precisely because 
of those contrasts by which they separately endure. These, however, are 
not in place as long as they are left to silence. 

In this context, the word ‘holistic’ is often prominent, meaning an out- 
look that holds together the analytic rigors of science and the consecratory 
impulses of religion, via poetry, music and the arts. The Islamic truth of 
‘all things under God’ is an obvious ally in every such concern, so long as 
we do not lose sight of how grievously prone are the lusts of ‘commodity’ 
to ‘break faith’ and violate the due sanctities.2® There is a clear issue be- 
tween religions around how amenable, or otherwise, our human nature is 
to the fine counsels we receive. The very prophethoods from which those 
fair visions of God-centeredness take their clarity and stake their claim 
were themselves, as we have seen, the prime targets of a rejecting en- 
mity. If we would claim the world for a sacred purpose and a holy Lord- 
ship we must know it also as a crucifying place. For, manifestly, it is not 
holistic by dint of good advice. 

The way of truth, as Plato saw, never moves in the world coercively, 
only persuasively. So too, the mind of the Qur’an inasmuch as %7 /Avaha “7 
d-din (S. 2:256): “No [absolute negation] compulsion of religion.” There is 
no verb in the sentence. For ‘is no’ to have the meaning, we must read 
‘ought not to be.’ The dictum is made good only when all forms of con- 
straint, legal, social, popular or psychic, are disavowed and foregone. With 
that principle in place it becomes clear that all religions have great tasks 
with themselves, in that they erect structures of sanction, hidden coer- 
cion, dominance or mind-control which, even if meant to serve their ide- 
als, contrive also to betray them. When this happens, in terms of ever 
‘letting God be God,’ the world becomes the place where the image of ‘the 
man of sorrows’ appears anew. 

That image, however, in no way means that the only course for real- 
ism is to deplore. Quite the contrary, it is to find for realism a livelier 
sense of divine resources in what is humanly at stake. The realm of ecol- 
ogy is a case in point. The Islamic Foundation for Ecology and Environ- 
mental Sciences has come into being during this decade. It obviously shares 


39 Quoting William Shakespeare, A7ug_/oAn, Act 2, Sc. 1, line 598. 
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its concerns with non-Muslims. If these are fellow theists, they have in 
common the 44//7/2/dominion, Quranic and biblical perception of hu- 
mankind as enjoying a trustee’s authority in and because of nature and 
the natural order. 

At times, in the West and in Dar al-Islam, that has been interpreted 
as sheer mastery rather than liable trust-stewardship. Hence crude ex- 
ploitation and chronic consumerism. It is urgent for us both to insist that 
every empire we enjoy—in land, development, energy, sexuality, pro- 
ductivity and commodity—belongs inside accountability to truth, justice 
and the will of God. We have mastery only to bring hallowing. The situ- 
ation is one of the human for the divine, of the divine given magnani- 
mously, into the human. 

Though on dogmatic Muslim grounds, Christian Christology with its 
issue in the passion of Jesus is roundly disallowed, it is discovered enor- 
mously relevant in any pursuit of ‘holism’ in ecology. For, keeping to the 
adjectives ‘divine’ and ‘human,’°° faith in the Incarnation enshrines the 
principle Christians call sacramental. It makes a piece of history supremely 
sacramental of the divine, of ‘God with us.’ A sacrament does in act what 
a metaphor does in language, namely recruit from one realm to convey 
another so that both are fulfilled. Thus, when Shakespeare has a charac- 
ter say: “Well apparell’d April on the limping heel of winter treads” the 
sheer sequence of time takes on a magic from the imagery of a poet's 
mind. Language does this, kindling sense with the senses and having 
‘words take flesh.’ 

Likewise, it is with things discovered to be sacraments in history, in 
time and place where, as in deliberate drama, we take what is meant from 
what is done. As it is said in the theatre: ‘Speech must move and action 
must speak.’ So is ‘the Word made flesh,’ the divine in the human, the 
human for the divine, and neither in any hesitancy as if compromised 
but, instead, yielded into definitions that have been made mutually pos- 
sible. It may be that Christian meanings which have always been vetoed 
by Islam as ever right for theology may be perceived via ecology. 

For there also the physical and the spiritual co-inhere. What we transact 
in the laboratory, trade in the market, possess in the environment, or 
superintend in the state, is never mere commodity, sheer power, bare 
analysis, brute fact, or disposable wealth but, instead, a creaturely trust, 
a human privilege, a divine magnanimity meant for wholeness of mean- 
ing via gratitude and integrity of which we are the physical and mental 
sacrament, 


3 They are more readily comprehended in ‘association’ than the nouns ‘God’ and ‘man,’ 
just as ‘substance’ in the creed is more aptly ‘Being’ and ‘acting.’ 
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At once, even from ecology, we perceive how there is a cross in in- 
carnation, a travail at the heart of the magnanimity that takes the human 
risk. For where that trusted mastery runs, we see the blight of violation, 
the curse of vulgar exploitation, the dishallowing of nature, sexuality, 
society and the sundry forms of inter-human commerce. The tragic side 
of the perceived sacrament of creation is evident in desecration of a vio- 
lated earth. If we would hold with the trust we must be realist with the 
guilt. If there is hope of justice there is need of redemption. ‘Holism’ 
discovers there is Gethsemane. The prophets who tell us who we are 
register the burden that telling lays upon them. So then their tears belong 
in ‘the book of God.’ 

It might be a right association to set this whole inter-religious theme 
of a divine-human ecology in the context of those inclusive questions in S. 
56:57-70. 


Have you considered what you do in intercourse [lit. ‘What you spill]? 
Is it you who do the creating, or We?... Have you considered the 
soil you till... Have you considered the water you drink?. . Have 
you considered the fire you kindle?! 


Here are all the elements of human dominion—progeny, tillage of the 
good earth, water and fire, all the arenas of 4///7/7 from the womb of 
birth to nuclear fission. In every case there is genuine empire to humans 
and in every case, too, an entire dependence on factors not our own to 
which we must defer as gifts of God. Ecology and theology come together 
in terms we all share. By Christian perception it follows from that ample 
bestowal into human privilege, and from how history stores it in review— 
there is a shape like a cross in its register with God. 


Vv. 


If, in the immediate foregoing, while mediating impartially between 
faiths in common, we have been looking through a Christian lens, it re- 
mains to fulfill a promised acknowledgment of Islam. May it be we should 
conclude that two great faiths serve to keep always in perspective a char- 
acteristic accent which, sensitively, the other needs to heed. That stance 
will not resolve all our tensions. It may at least set them in kinder light. If, 
as said, we cannot survive in a world where no love carries sins, a world 


3! The ‘consider’ verb in each question #/3-ra aum could be taken in the purely visual 


sense of ‘Can you see’ as with the naked eye But the verb also means ‘to have a view, or 
opinion, of.’ Sperm, as such, is not visible and the question may imply that, whereas water, 
earth and fire are. In any event the conceptual is central to the point of the passage—and of high 
significance as a challenge to dimensions beyond science and technology alone. 
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where no one rejects violence or learns to be vicarious, a world where no 
one wills to suffer and forgive, a world where we cannot root these pat- 
terns in God Himself, in a word, a world without Christology and Chris- 
tians in Christ, then, too, we cannot well survive in a world bereft of 
power-structure, of the means to order and some rule of law. If, in some 
measure, we have need of a faith born in Gethsemane, we may also salute 
a faith characterized in Hijra. 

Let us, in conclusion, pursue that option in the name of reconciliation. 
There has been endless debate about the Prophet’s Hijra from Mecca to 
Medina. Some outside Islam have read it as a departure from ‘the essence’ 
first enjoined on Muhammad constantly as being his sole duty,*? an un- 
happy politicization in which Islam—and Muhammad—declined from ini- 
tial quality. The battle array, the raids, the confiscations, the inevitable 
tensions of confronting parties have seemed, on this count, a sad compro- 
mise of the old prophetic principle of Zechariah (4.6): “Not by might, nor 
by power, but by My Spirit, says the Lord of hosts.”33 The messenger 
became the ruler, the Prophet in word the prophet armed and something 
irretrievably precious was forfeited. 

It is possible to read the Hijra in other terms. It might even fit into a 
paradigm of ‘exodus’ and inspire some kind of liberation theology. It sig- 
nals that power is an inescapable dimension and just as creaturehood en- 
joys it in being managerial, so state-authority employs it in being protective, 
structural and governmental. Even those Muslims who now insist that 
Islam should be, as first in Mecca, ‘just a faith-religion,’ foregoing power- 
pretension, still acknowledge a there-and-then legitimacy about the Hijra 
in the seventh century in the Hijaz. What, on this view, has ceased to be 
consonant with international law, minority rights and a modern ethos,** 
was appropriate in its own time and place. 

Arab society, plagued with tribal feuding and a revenge culture, was 
yearning for some over-all authority. ‘Months of truce’ for pilgrims’ sake, 
were a poor alternative to a pacification that ceased to need them. If 
Islam unified heaven by abolishing pseudo-gods, must it not likewise unify 
the tribes by imposing a power-order as a benison of 7ér/A// itself? If 


3 Jy alaika ilā al-balagh ‘you have absolutely no hability except for giving the word,’ 
recurs throughout the Meccan time and even beyond when Hijra and physical A747 are in 
being. See S. 3:20, 5:92, 13:40, 16:35, 24 54, 29:18, 36:17, 42:48, and 64.12. The reiteration is 
remarkable. 

33 When the addressee, Zerubbabel, was confronted with the daunting task of rehabilitating 
a fragile group of returning exiles, a sort of post-Hijra Jewish situation 

M For an exposé of the idea of an essential, non-political Islam and how the demands of the 
twentieth century globally are in contrast to those of seventh century Arabia, see Abdullahi 
Ahmad an-Naim, 7Zoward an Islamic Reformation Civil Liberties. Human Rights and 
International Lei (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1990; Cairo, 1992). 
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‘sovereignty is Allah's’ why should God's Prophet not be the approved 
means to it? 

Certainly it would seem that Muhammad so read the logic, if not the 
summons, in his experience of verbal ‘failure’ in respect of any establish- 
ing of his mission against the vested interests of a pagan hegemony prov- 
ing unpersuadable. His eventual success proved the vindication, as it 
seemed, of the policy that Hijra set on its way. Moral costs, indeed, there 
were as whenever arms take up a cause. There is a spiritual price to pay 
both for the ugly things that require doing and in the temptations of suc- 
cess. The Qur’dn knows well the zwa/iguin, the dissemblers who treach- 
erously manipulated a winning cause. 

All these aspects have been endlessly rehearsed in faith-controver- 
sies. What can emerge from them, with due caution, is the ever present, 
ever risk-prone dimension of politics and power, and their dubious part- 
nership in human well-being. Not all come to power as Ytisuf/Joseph did 
by ‘the iron in the soul,’ through prison, patience and providence alone. 
The means of power can so darkly diabolise the ends. Yet it is legitimate 
to read in the Hijra a pattern of emancipation, self-help, venture and 
attainment of a goal. In those terms much contemporary Muslim ideol- 
ogy reads its pivotal story of 622 C.E. whence the calendar derives the 
centuries of Islam. 35 

Christendom, ever since Constantine, has paid the tribute of imitation 
to the 7eg/o-re/go of which Islam, from its very founding time, has been 
the supreme exemplar. Yet there has always been, latent if not active, for 
Christianity the entirely different powerless pattern of its origins in Jesus 
as the Christ. Perhaps it is the vocation of Islam among the religions to 
represent the indispensability of the power dimension in human affairs 
and in the will, however precarious, to subdue those affairs to the author- 
ity which is God's alone. That authority has never been theocratic. Were 
it so there would be no point in prophethood, nor in umanistas -in-deputy. 

The divine sovereignty has always somehow to be ‘proxified,’ in the 
sense that the exercise of power in every polis will, like all else in cre- 
ation, be an #/7#na, an entrustment, to hold and administer what is as- 
cribed as of right to Allah alone, while committed into human hands. 

We might say that it was the genius of Islam, in the fact and symbol of 
its Hijra into Medinan politicization, to have grasped this truth and effec- 
tuated it in its venture after ‘all things under God.’ Such vindication, how- 
ever, if we read it well, must by the same token be balanced by another 


35 As, for example, does the Moroccan writer, M A. Lahbabiin Ze Aevsvanalsine Alusulnat 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1964), interpreting the sz/ayii77 as exercising an 
individual purpose against tribal bonds and so affirming a religious liberation 
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truth, a truth that Christianity has at the heart of its Gethsemane. It is that 
power will always pass into guilt, will always over-reach itself, always 
foul its ends by its means, and always tend to demand a false absolution 
in the interest of its own perpetuation. That being so, it will always need 
alongside its pride and its assurance the witness of a faith born of the God 
of wounds, the wounds of power’s excess and folly. 

When the Convention People’s Party in Ghana developed its inde- 
pendence campaign, which made it the first successful African occasion 
of de-colonization, its leader, Kwame Nkrumah, adapted the slogan: “Seek 
ye first the political kingdom and all other things will be added to you.”%6 
That sentiment might also be thought to capture the sense of Muhammad's 
Hijra. As phrased in Ghana in the fifties the insertion of the adjective 
meant the elision of the ‘righteousness.’ If power does not exceed itself, 
it will be likely at all events to invite retaliation. It will short-circuit the 
justice it is assumed to serve. It must inevitably make enemies in being 
in necessarily particular hands.3” It may revert to being monolatrous, 
whatever its theology, if the One God it invokes comes to be held its 
exclusive champion and patron against the humankind it excludes from 
its belief system. °° 

All these, and many more, will be its temptations. Yet temptations are 
inseparable from legitimacy itself. Religion cannot withdraw from all that 
political power has in hand in the ordering and governing of the world. So 
much Islam's Hijra tells. Yet, in voć withdrawing, a faith will always be 
endangering the more ultimate service owed to the transcendent Lord. 
For that reason, it is well the world should have, for due witness, the faith 
that enquires of God concerning the tears of His prophets and reads them 
as pointing to a cross of His own at the heart of His creation. 


Oxford, UK e KENNETH CRAGG 
A 
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% See Nkrumah’s Autobiography (London Thomas Nelson, 1957), 164, changing Matthew 
6.33. 

37 A ‘cause’ that is forcibly espoused against others—unlike non-violence—is bound to have 
them for ‘enemies’ and so only operates by dint of alienation. The style of Azzir a/-su ininin. 
‘Amir of the Believers,’ adopted by Caliph ‘Umar after the 77s, or revolt, that occurred under 
Abū Bakr, is significant here. It 1s explained that #7u 22/777 would unify all, the ever loyal and 
the erstwhile rebels who came back to the ranks, whereas emir atimuslimnmin with the term 
‘submitters’ /a7us/imrin/ could be seen as discriminating against those whose ‘submission’ had 
been in question. After their re-accession to the cause s//mu u1/ndn embraced all. A similar 
distinction between ‘believing’ and only ‘submitting’ comes in S. 49°14. 

38 ‘Monolatry’ means ‘one god for one people’ by a rubric ‘Have no other gods but me.’ If 
this is reciprocal to ‘I will have no other people but you’ it is not monotheism. The unity of God 
must belong with the unity of humankind as included in one sovereignty and one equal 
compassion. Yet wrongly affirming monotheism may bring us round again to a sort of monolatry 
if, for example, we are crying 4/#4i akbar for our own collective identity 
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THE NUMINOUS IN THE QUR’AN: 
AN ASSESSMENT OF RUDOLF OTTO’S VIEW OF ISLAM* 


Rudolf Otto [1869-1937] was one of the most influential theoreticians 
of religion of this century. His theology remains an important corrective 
to the European rationalism of the nineteenth century which sought to 
reduce religion and the sacred to a moral idea.! The breadth and depth of 
his erudition as a student of both Indian and Semitic religious traditions, 
as well as Eastern and Western Christianity, has made him one of the few 
truly interreligious theologians of our time. 

Otto's thought combines deep personal piety and academic integrity 
in a unique way. Yet Otto was a child of his time. Like Schopenhauer and 
other German-speaking philosophers, poets and composers of the nine- 
teenth century, he held a romantic interest in the Aryan cultures and reli- 
gions of India and Iran, combined with a critical disdain towards Islam as 
a Semitic religion. This attitude is discernible to an extent in his charac- 
terization of YHWH as the stern and irrational Semitic god of Moses, in 
contrast with the universal and compassionate god of the prophets. Allah, 
the God of Islam, is for Otto “mere numen, precisely YHWH in his pre- 
Mosaic form... .”? 

In this essay we shall first examine Otto’s encounter with and attitude 
towards Islam. This will be followed by a brief discussion of the basic 
principles of his theology and their application to a mystical understand- 
ing of the Qurān. We shall, in light of these principles, study in some 
detail the mystical vision of Muhammad as presented in the first 18 verses 
of Sura 53. Central to Muhammad's mystical experience as reported in 
this sura is his night journey from Makkah to Jerusalem and from its ‘blessed 
place of worship’ to heaven. In fact, the two experiences are often woven 
by popular piety into a single dramatic mystical vision. In our study of 
Muhammad's mystical vision as reported in $.53, we shall make repeated 
reference to his Night Journey, which includes the ascent //77/7#// to heaven 
to the Throne of God. 


A German version of this essay was published under the title “Das Numinose 1m Koran. 
Muhammads mystische Vision” in Hans-Martin Barth & Christoph Elsers, eds., HervmcneuliA in 
‘stain und Christentum: Beitrage zum imtetreligiésen MNa/ag (Hamburg: E B. Verlag Rissen, 
1997). 

1 Joei Ryce-Menuhin, ed., /ung and Alonotheisin. Judaism, Christianity atid [stern (London. 
Routledge, 1994), 20. 

2 Rudolf Otto, że Adee of the Holy, trans. John W Harvey (Oxford Oxford University 
Press, 1950), 75. 
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I. Rudolf Otto and Islam 


Otto’s first encounter with Islam was with Sufis in Egypt, where he 
was shocked by the mercenary use of popular Sufi ceremonies. Although 
he traveled extensively in the Muslim world, this initial encounter with 
Islam determined his attitude towards it for the rest of his life. The cen- 
tral defect of Islam for Otto was that it subordinates the rational element 
of religion to the non-rational. Based on this narrow and erroneous judg- 
ment, Otto had little empathy for Islam.’ 

Because of overemphasis on the numinous in Islam, Otto avers, God’s 
holy will is simply a capricious and despotic power, which can never be 
gain said, let alone placated. This, in Otto's view, is absolute predestina- 
tion which renders the rational and moral elements in religion at best 
fortuitous. Thus he argues that in Islam the rational and moral aspects of 
the idea of God could never attain the primary role they did in Christian- 
ity and Judaism. 

Unfortunately, Otto does not objectively deal with the fact that the 
issue of free-will and predestination is central to all monotheistic faiths. 
It is central not only to the Old and New Testaments, but to the theology 
of Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, among others. Nor is God’s holy and 
inexorable will any less capricious in the theology of Luther and Calvin 
than it is in Islam. Furthermore, the sacred law of Islam /s/a/7@/, as en- 
shrined in the Qur’aén and Prophetic tradition, is not a system of laws but 
of moral imperatives which is meant to regulate the socio-political and 
religious lives of pious Muslims everywhere. Otto nonetheless states that: 


when Islam is criticized for giving a merely ‘fortuitous’ character to 
the claim of morality, as though the moral law were only valid through 
the chance caprice of the deity, the criticism is well justified...‘ 


This, Otto concludes, “will account for what is commonly called the 
fanatical character of this religion. ”5 

This judgment was apparently based on the popular Sufi ecstatic 7/47, 
(devotional ceremonies) which Otto observed among the dervishes of 
Egypt. On the basis of this limited observation, he characterized Islam as 
a religion dominated by a frenzy “untempered by the more rational ele- 
ments of religious experience. .. .”© No doubt Otto knew well that charis- 
matic movements exist in every religious community, and that they cannot 
be used as a criterion by which an entire religious tradition can be judged. 


3 Philip C. Almond, Rudolf Otto an Introduction to his Philosophical Theology (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984), 12-13 

* Otto, Zhe Arca of the Holv. 90-91. 

5 Jbid, 91. 

6 Jord. 
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It is also difficult to see how such disparate theological notions as predes- 
tinarianism, irrationality and fortuitous morality follow from one another 
to form a sweeping characterization of Islam as a fanatical religion. 

Although free-will and predestination were among the most hotly de- 
bated issues in Islamic theology, what is often perceived as rigid Sufi pre- 
destinarianism is not a theological concept, but an expression of absolute 
trust awakku in God. But trust in God is only the first station on the 
long and arduous spiritual journey, which begins with repentance, or reso- 
lutely turning /77#424/ to God and ends in love of and total annihilation 
(tang? of the self in God. When the traveler reaches the station of annihi- 
lation to all things but God, God grants him or her the grace of subsistence 
/bag&7 in Him. Between resigned trust and annihilation, there are the 
stations of patience or steadfastness /s747/, thankfulness or praise /s/wA7/, 
and contentment or willing acceptance //777/ with God's decrees, be they 
good or ill. These lead further to the higher stations of nearness or prox- 
imity /gurb/, love (mahabba/, longing /shatvg/ and pleasant companion- 
ship /7s/ with the beloved. In these stations /nega7a// and their 
accompanying psychological states /#/1va//, the mystic experiences the 
numinous in both its terrible or majestic /7#/#/ and gracious or beautiful 
Qama} 7 aspects. This spiritual journey to God concretely typifies the 
basic elements of the numinous feeling: moral awe or fear of God, as well 
as emotional fascination and devotional love for Him. 


II. Otto’s Theology and Qur’anic Mysticism 


Otto begins his discussion of the ‘Holy’ by sharply contrasting the ra- 
tional and non-rational elements in religious consciousness. On the one 
hand, he argues, characteristics such as infinite reason and wisdom, good- 
ness and purpose, omnipotence, unity and personality are essential at- 
tributes of the deity in any theistic conception of God. On the other hand, 
God's ways are beyond the capacities of human knowledge and reason. It 
may therefore be argued that the contrast between the rational and non- 
rational in our conception of God is due to the great divine paradox of 
mercy and justice, forgiveness and retribution, and love and wrath, to 
name only a few divine attributes. For in God alone is the cosncrdentia 
oppositorum —which is so crucial to monotheistic faith—truly manifested. 

Two divine attributes are essential to the Qur’anic concept of God: 
absolute oneness //71’//d) and absolute transcendence //#7z///. These 
are, however, not mere philosophical or theological concepts, but expres- 
sions of faith through worship. Hence, the sura which affirms God's 


7 For a discussion of these states and stations, see Annemarie Schimmel, 4/'stca/ Dimensions 
of ďslam (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1975), 109-30. 
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oneness and transcendence is known as swat a/-/kh/7s, the sura of sin- 
cere faith. This brief sura constitutes the creed of Islam. It reads: 


Say, “God /A/#//, He is the unique one /#/adj. God is the eternal 
refuge. He did not beget, nor was He begotten. Nor is there anyone 
equal to Him.”§ 


Otto's concept of the Numen in all its aspects can be clearly discerned 
in these two divine attributes: absolute oneness and transcendence. In 
His transcendence, God is the “wholly/holy other,” but in His oneness, He 
is the God who is nearer to every human being “than his jugular vein” 
(S. 50:16). In His essence, God is unapproachable and unknowable maj- 
esty. But in His attributes of love, mercy and sovereign will, He is imma- 
nent in His creation. In the course of instituting the onerous fast of 
Ramadan, God declares, “If my servants ask you (Muhammad) about me, 
say I am near; I answer the prayer of him who calls upon me... .”9 

The three basic aspects of the feeling evoked by the holy or divine in 
Otto’s theology, namely mystery, awesome dread and inexplicable fasci- 
nation, are graphically expressed in God's ‘most beautiful names’ which 
constitute the essential framework of the theology of the Qur’ān. God is 
the King /4//7/7k/, the Holy sa/guctdris!, the Peace s/sa, the Faithful 
(al-inu min), the Controller (a#/swhei7), the Sublime s#/wz/7/, the 
Mighty /a/jebbdr/, the Ever-exalted /#/-rmutakabbir, the Maker 14/-bãri 
and the Fashioner /a//7usaniv7/. But the names by which God is most 
often invoked are ¢#/va/in (the All-merciful) and ¢#/7a//7 (the Com- 
passionate). !° 

Kingship, holiness, absolute might and control are attributes of power 
and majesty; these manifest the “eves/ui in God. Mercy and compas- 
sion, peace, faithfulness, creation and fashioning are attributes of beauty 
and grace; these manifest divine mystery, and thus evoke fascination 

Other divine attributes central to both the Qur’anic and Biblical theol- 
ogy and world view are wisdom, absolute freedom of action, and justice. 
God is “the Sublime [in power], the Wise”, the Qur’4n asserts.'! He is the 
“All-forgiving and Loving [Lord], Doer of whatever He wills (S. 85:14 and 
16).” These and other similar divine attributes inevitably raise the ques- 


8 All Qur’anic translations are mine This sura (112) 1s often recited ın prayers and personal 


devotions 

9 §. 2186 This is a recurrent theme in the Qur’an, see for example S 27 62, 3 193 and 
40.60 

10 § 5923-24. After recounting these names, the passage under discussion declares “to Him 
belong the beautiful names ” For a hist of God's 99 beautiful names see Arthur Jeffery, A/a 
Auband and fis Belgion (indianapolis Bobbs-Merrill, 1958), 93-98 

0 The Quranic passage affirming the above cited attributes ends with the assertion, “All 
that is in the heavens and the earth hymn His glory. for He is the Sublime [in power], the Wise” 
(S 59:24) 
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tion of Job: why does God allow the righteous to suffer unjustly and the 
wicked to prosper? 

The answer to this question could end either in silent resignation be- 
fore the awesome majesty of God, or in calm acceptance of the inscru- 
table, but infinitely wise, Will of the Creator. The first is the biblical 
answer to Job’s rightful complaint. Job was not answered; he was simply 
overwhelmed. In the end he was not vindicated, but only rewarded for 
his steadfastness in the face of unbearable suffering and the mental agony 
inflicted on him by his supposed comforters. 

In contrast, the Qur’anic Job is an exemplary mystic who calmly ac- 
cepts the Will of God. He is portrayed not as a rebel against God's incom- 
prehensible decree, but as a devoted servant fully dependent on God's 
mercy and wisdom: “What an excellent servant [is Job], for he is oft re- 
turning /1v1vab/ [to God].”!* Job's suffering, moreover, is not a test of his 
steadfastness, but of his faith. It must be seen as a divine test of faith 
with which God tries His faithful servants, as God declares: 


We shall surely try you with some measure of fear and hunger and ~ 
decrease of wealth, lives, and crops. But give glad tidings to those 
who are patient. Those who, when visited by affliction, say, “Surely 
to God do we belong and to Him shall we return.” (S. 2:155-56). 


In accord with this Qur’anic view of suffering, Job raised in the depths 
of despair and pain an inward cry to his Lord: “Hurt has surely touched 
me, and you are most merciful.” 13 

The feeling of utter humility which Job manifested as God challenged 
him from the whirlwind! (that which Otto calls “creature feeling”!>) rep- 
resents at best a lower type of mysticism. This is because it is a mysticism 
of fear, not of love. Although indirect, still far more mystical and devo- 
tionally moving, we believe, is the Quranic answer to Job's question. Here 
the divine challenge is couched not in words denoting God's infinite power, 
but His infinite teleological wisdom and love. Thus the Qur’anic passage 
in question begins as a doxological hymn: “Say, all praise be to God, and 
peace be upon His servants whom he elected; is God better or those that 
they associate with Him?” The elect of God mentioned in this verse are 
His prophets and intimate friends /a1v/77*/, who are the guides of hu- 
manity on the straight way to God. 


12 S, 38-44 The Qurän here uses an interesting word play. The Arabic name Ayyūb [Job] is 
derived from the tri-lateral root 441%. hence the epithet aiid, “oft returning.” 

13 S, 21:83; see also S. 38:41. 

14 See Job 38 for this remarkable confrontation between divine majesty and human 
helplessness; see also the following note. 

15 See Otto, 7e /dea of the Holy, 8-11; and for his analysis of Job, 77-80 
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The next two verses of this truly mystical passage stress God’s provi- 
dential wisdom in His creation: 


Or who created the heavens and earth and sends down for you from 
the sky water by means of which we caused to grow orchards with 
radiant beauty, whose trees you yourselves could not cause to sprout 
up; is there any god beside God? Rather they are people who turn 
aside [from the right way]. Or who made the earth a place of repose 
and made rivers to flow through it? He made for it bulwarks [i.e. 
mountains], and placed between the two oceans [that is between the 
sweet and salty waters] a barrier. Is there any god beside God? But 
most of them know not. 


The final three verses emphasize God's nurturing mercy towards His 
human creatures and His readiness to answer their cry for help: 


Or who answers the supplication of a person in dire straits when he 
calis upon Him and removes the hurt? Or who has made you stew- 
ards of the earth? Is there any god beside God? Little do you remem- 
ber. Or who guides you in the dark places of land and sea, and who 
sends the wind as glad tidings before his nurturing mercy? Is there 
any god beside God? Exalted be He above all that they associate with 
Him. Or who initiates the creation, and then repeats it yet another 
time? Or who provides for you sustenance from the sky and the 
earth? Is there any god beside God? Say, “Bring your proof if you 
are truthful.” (S.27: 59-64). 


We have quoted this passage in full for its lyrical beauty, as well as its 
dramatic presentation of the mystical theology of the Qur’an. Through 
their nature imagery and devotional language, these verses evoke power- 
ful feelings of utter humility before the majesty of the All-wise and All- 
powerful God, but also feelings of fascination with His mercy and love. 

In contrast with the divine tribunal before which Job could not stand, 
and thus cried out, “... now I see you with my own eyes. Therefore I 
yield, repenting in dust and ashes,”'© the Qur’an presents its argument for 
God's oneness, providential will and absolute sovereignty in a magnifi- 
cent hymn of praise and adoration. In language and idiom this Qur’anic 
hymn is more akin to the Psalms than to Job’s questioning discourses. It 
may be that the ultimate answer to Job's suffering should be sought in 
such hymns of adoration like the psalms rather than in theological or philo- 
sophical arguments. It is noteworthy that the mysticism of the Psalms 
receives little attention from Otto. 


16 Job 42.6 (Oxford Revised) 
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The four instances of numinous vision on which Otto largely bases his 
philosophical theology are the encounters of Moses with YHWH, Isaiah’s 
Temple vision of God (Isa. 6), Job’s confrontation with God and Ezekiel’s 
vision of the divine throne (Ezek. 1). Although all four visions have a 
clear moral tone and purpose, they are anthropomorphic and predomi- 
nantly numinous in character. 

Muhammad's vision as presented in the Qur'an, in contrast, is not a 
vision of God, but of God’s “great signs” or manifestations in His won- 
drous celestial creation. Yet despite this important difference, there is in 
both Bible and Qur’an an element of real tension between the exoteric 
and reified historical encounter with the divine and an inward personal 
vision of God’s manifestations. This tension is central to the exegetical 
tradition of Muhammad's mystical vision, to which we shall now turn. 


III. Muhammad’s Mystical Vision 


Like the Bible, the Qur'an is not a book about mysticism, nor is it a 
mystical book. Nevertheless, mystics have throughout Muslim history 
found deeper esoteric truths behind its exoteric and literal meanings. Such 
verses as the Throne Verse (8.2:255), the Light Verse (S.24:35) and the 
above quoted verses are mystical in both language and imagery. But verses 
1-18 of S. 53, “The Star,” present the only actual and truly mystical vision 
in the Qur’4an. Because Muhammad's night journey has been the subject 
of a vast pietistic literature, we can only treat it in the exegetical context 
of S. 53 which is the main subject of this study. 

We shall consider the mystical vision of the Prophet Muhammad as 
presented in S. 53 and as interpreted by three representative and well- 
known Sufi commentators. They are Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tustari [d. 896], 
Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri [d. 1074] and Muhyi al-Din Ibn 
‘Arabi [d. 1240]. These commentators represent not only different periods 
of the classical exegetical tradition, but different mystical approaches and 
temperaments as well. 

Sahl al-Tustari is an important esoteric commentator who lived during 
the formative period of Islamic mysticism. Qushayri was a noted thinker 
whose treatise /77s#/z/ remains one of the classics among the manuals of 
Sufism of the eleventh century. Ibn ‘Arabi is the most creative and influ- 
ential theosophical mystic of all times. The Qur’4n commentary that bears 
his name was most likely written by his disciple ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Oashani. 
It nonetheless is a good exposition of his thought. 

Although the verses presenting the Prophet Muhammad’s vision can- 
not be dated with certainty, the vision itself seems to be directly related to 
his revelation experience. As he sat meditating in a lonely cave on Mount 
Hira’, he was visited by an apparition, later identified as Gabriel, the an- 
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gel of revelation, who announced to Muhammad his prophetic mission 
and revealed to him the first verses of the Qur’an. Later, tradition has it, 
as the Prophet wondered aimlessly among the hills surrounding Makkah 
trying to understand this supernatural experience, Gabriel would appear 
to him seated on a throne and filling the horizon. 

The verses under discussion appear to portray different episodes of 
this angelic vision. Because of their economy of words, their dramatic 
and elliptical language and subtle allusions to much more than what the 
words say, these verses have been a rich subject for diverse mystical ideas 
and interpretations. The Prophet himself does not speak; rather his vi- 
sion is narrated in the third person: 


1. By the star when it plunges [or sets]; 2. Your companion 
[Muhammad] has not gone astray, nor has he erred. 3. Nor does he 
speak out of capricious desire; 4. Rather it is a revelation revealed. 
5. One mighty in powers taught him—7. Possessed of great strength, 
as he sat upright. 8. He was on the highest horizon. 9. Then he 
drew near and stood suspended—10. So that he was the distance of 
two bows or nearer. 11. Thus did He [God] reveal to His servant 
what He revealed. 12. [Muhammad’s} innermost heart did not belie 
what it saw. 13. Would you then dispute with him concerning what 
he saw? 14. He indeed saw him yet another time by the lote tree of 
the outermost boundary. 15. By it is the garden of abode—16. When 
the lote tree was enveloped with whatever enveloped it. 17. [His] 
sight did not swerve, nor did it transgress 18. He indeed saw some 
of his Lord’s greatest signs. 


Sah] al-Tustari was one of the earliest mystical commentators to inter- 
pret these verses. Since his commentary is so brief and so removed from 
the apparent sense of the verses, we shall quote it at some length: 


“By the star when it plunges” means Muhammad when he returned 
from heaven. “He did not stray” from the reality of divine oneness 
in any way, nor did he ever follow Satan. Nor did he ever utter vain 
words. “Then he [Muhammad] drew near and stood suspended,” 
that is he drew nearer and still nearer [to God]. “{His] innermost 
heart did not belie” his striving to see his Lord with the sight of his 
heart. “He indeed saw Him [that is God] yet another time,” that is in 
primordial time when God created him. It has been also said that [it 
was when he was] a light in the divine pillar of light!” a thousand 
thousand years before the beginning of creation. [Then Muhammad 
saw God] with the instincts of faith, a revelation of the unknown in 
the unknown. 


17 For a discussion of the motif of the “pillar of hght” see Gerhard Bowering. 7%e AL stice/ 
Vision of Evistence i Classical [slam (Berlin Walter de Gruyter. 1980), 149-50 and 153-54 
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Tustari then identifies the lote tree as, “A heavenly tree at which the 
knowledge of everyone stops.” The lote tree was enveloped by the pearls 
of the light of Muhammad, looking like golden butterflies. These pearls, 
or golden butterflies represent divine wonders which God grants 
Muhammad as rewards for his great devotions. 

Tustari comments on verse 17 as follows: 


Muhammad's sight did not incline to the visible qualities /shamwahid 
of his self or to gazing upon it. Rather, he was in all his faculties 
beholding his Lord. He was witness to the divine attributes that were 
made manifest to him, and which granted him firmness in that place. 


Mystical and popular piety in general ascribed many supernatural 
miracles and personal characteristics to the Prophet Muhammad in order 
to elevate him above all the prophets who preceded him. Typically of this 
mystical piety, even at such an early stage of Muslim history, Tustari says: 


[His Lord's greatest signs] are the divine attributes, which are God’s 
great signs, and which Muhammad beheld, yet did not turn away 
from his object of witnessing [that is God Himself], nor did he aban- 
don the proximity of his true object of worship. All this only in- 
creased him in love and longing [for Him] and in power. God gave 
him great strength to bear the divine manifestation /4zjv/// and great 
divine lights. All this God bestowed upon him as a favor over all 
other prophets. !8 


The Qur'an often uses an oath to show the gravity or importance of 
what is to follow. Therefore the star here refers either to the polar star 
which the Arabs used as a guide in their travels, as in S.16:16, or to a star 
in heaven. In fact the Qur’dn elsewhere swears by the “stations of the 
stars,” declaring that it is “a grave oath” (S. 56:75). The tradition inter- 
preting the star to refer to Muhammad and his heavenly journey //2/raj/ 
is related on the authority of the Sixth Shii Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq who was 
also one of the early authorities of Sufi thought. Nevertheless, this inter- 
pretation is not warranted by the literal meaning of the text. 

The great Sufi master al-Qushayri expresses similar sentiments in his 
commentary on the Prophet’s mystical vision. But while Tustari limits 
his exegesis to the Prophet's vision and his status with God, Qushayri sees 
Muhammad as the focus of divine gnosis which God grants to all His friends 
/auiva), Thus on one level the star here refers to Muhammad and his 
return from heaven to earth. But on another level of meaning it refers to 


18 Aba Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allāh al-Tustari, 73/5% #/gus dn a/-axin (Cairo Dar al- 
Kutub al-‘Arablya al-Kubrā, n.d.), 95. 
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“The light of the hearts of the gnostics and the stars of the intellects of 
spiritual seekers. ”!9 

Qushayri reads the verse, “Then he drew near. ..” to mean Muhammad 
drew near and stood suspended in the attitude of prostration before God. 
One of the most controversial theological issues in early Islam was the 
question of whether God can be seen by the people of faith with their 
physical eyes. As a strictly orthodox theologian/jurist, Qushayri avoids 
this issue altogether. He therefore interprets the verse “and he saw him 
yet another time” to mean that Gabriel, who accompanied Muhammad on 
his heavenly journey, saw God yet another time when Muhammad was 
by the lote tree. Qushayri interprets the final verse to mean that 
Muhammad saw his Lord inwardly on the night of the 7/77 and that was 
“his Lord’s greatest sign.” He says: 


It was his subsistence //477 / 1n the state of meeting with His Lord 
God thus preserved him in the state of sobriety /s//1’/ until he saw 
Him, 2 


Ibn ‘Arabi, the “Great Shaykh,” interprets the entire passage in light of 
his unique theosophical system. Thus the “star” means the Muhammadan 
soul in the state of complete annihilation in God. In this state, “The Mes- 
senger of God drew near to God and rose above the station of Gabriel 
through annihilation in the unity /1<#/cé7// [of being} and the elevation 
above the station of the great Spirit.”2! Gabriel could not approach this 
station; he exclaimed: “Were I to come closer even the span of one finger, 
I would be consumed, for beyond my station there is nothing except anni- 
hilation and burning.” 

Ibn ‘Arabi interprets the words “and stood suspended” to mean “He 
[Muhammad] inclined towards the direction of humanness through turn- 
ing from the Truth [#4 77, which is God] to the creation /¢/4/a/q/.” 
The “two bows distance” is interpreted by Ibn ‘Arabi to signify “the mea- 
sure of the circle of being /1ieci// which contains all things, and which is 
divided by an imaginary line into two bows, signifying the Truth [God] 
and the creation.” Thus the two bows here are God, the eternal and un- 
changing, and the creation which is annihilated to its own essence in the 
essence /dt/ of God.” 


99 al-Qushayrl, Lets 7/ @/-/sAditat ed Yorahim Basyiini. 4 vols (Cairo, 1390/1970) 4 48 

20 /bn7, 49-52 Qushayri refers here first to the station of subsistence which God grants the 
mystic when he attains complete annihilation -4//.27 ın God, and secondly to the state of 
sobriety which follows the state of intoxication ¢sw47- 

23! The great Spirit ¢¢/174/ ıs mentioned along with the angels and regarded as greater than 
them all See S 70°4 andS 97:4 

2 Muhy: al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi, 74/34 a/yur at af-kasiu ed Mustafa Ghalib. 2nd ed.. 2 vols 
(Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 1978) 2 553-55 
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Ibn ‘Arabi interprets the words “He indeed saw him” (v. 15.) to mean 
that Muhammad saw Gabriel in his true angelic form. The words, “yet 
another time” mean, “at the time of his return from the Truth and descent 
to the station of the spirit.” Ibn ‘Arabi locates the lote tree in the seventh 
heaven. It represents the end of the stations of Paradise, and it is the 
abode of the spirits of the martyrs. It is “enveloped” by the majesty of 
God and His greatness. Ibn ‘Arabi continues: 


He [Muhammad] saw the lote tree with the eye of God at the time of 
his being made real by true being. He thus saw the Truth mani- 
fested in its form. The lote tree was enveloped by the divine mani- 
festation /éze////, which hid and annihilated it.” 


Ibn ‘Arabi only uses the Quranic text to elaborate his own theosophy. 
He does not speculate on the “great signs” or sign which Muhammad saw 
as the culmination of his mystical vision, but identifies “the great sign” 
with God’s great attribute of universal mercy /7#//nan/ia) which con- 
tains all the divine attributes, as well as God’s greatest name. In this 
sense, Muhammad did see God in His manifestations in all created be- 
ings, which are in reality a unity of being in God.*4 

In the Qur’én Muhammad makes no claims to miracles or any super- 
natural qualities. When challenged to support his claim to prophethood 
with miracles he protested: “Glory be to my Lord, am I but a mortal man, 
a messenger” (S. 17:93). Yet many miracles and even divine characteris- 
tics have been ascribed to him by popular piety. Most important of these 
is his mystical vision of God's greatest signs, and even of God Himself. 


IV. Conclusion 


Rudolf Otto’s analysis of the “holy” constitutes a landmark in the sci- 
entific study of religion. The originality of his ideas was quickly recog- 
nized as his book 74e /dea of the Ho/vwas translated into many languages 
soon after its appearance, thus becoming a classic in religious studies. 
His tragic death only two decades after the book’s publication cut short 
what might have been a most fruitful academic debate. 

The significance of Otto’s ideas lies in their universal application to all 
religious phenomena, from crude animistic beliefs and rituals of the pri- 
mal traditions to the most sublime mystical theologies of the higher reli- 
gions. Although the elements of mystery, fear and fascination are 
observable in all religious rituals, their actual operations in the lives of 
religious men and women raise many issues which Otto did not have the 


3 Ibid, 557. 
24 Ibid.. 557-58 
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opportunity to deal with. Another important problem which Otto did not 
address is the applicability of these elements to the broad theological sys- 
tems and world views of the higher monotheistic religions, where folk 
religion must be clearly distinguished from theology and dogma. 

The purpose of this study has been to examine this problem with re- 
gard to Islam, and more specifically with regard to the Qur’ān and the 
mystical vision of the Prophet Muhammad. It is hoped that we have suc- 
ceeded in pointing out some of the possibilities and problems involved. 

While Otto convincingly argues for the presence of these elements in 
the conception of the “holy” in the Bible and subsequent Christian tradi- 
tion, he fails to do so for Islam. The reason, we believe, is not that Islam 
is under-developed Judaism and Christianity; it is rather due to either Otto’s 
lack of understanding of Islam or his conscious prejudice against it. We 
tried to demonstrate in this essay that the characteristics of the “Numen” 
or the holy as Otto explained them are indeed found in Islam, and not ina 
primitive but highly developed theological and mystical form. 

What is absent in Islam is the “demonic” and its “demonic manifesta- 
tions.” To be sure, they do exist in Muslim societies as folk beliefs and 
customs which belong to culture rather than religious belief and practice. 
The Qur’anic account of the encounter of Moses with God is not a con- 
frontation with a demonic power,’ but a meeting with a moral judge, 
merciful and just, possessed of a providential will and purpose. Hence 
fear of God in the Qur’an is not “demonic dread” but righteous fear /<zgr/. 
It is finally this relationship with God who is at once transcendent and 
immanent, forgiving and severe in punishment, merciful and just, that 
allowed for the rise of a rich mystical tradition. It is a mysticism based on 
faith in the One God, fear of His wrath and hope in His mercy. 


Temple University Maumoup M. AYOUB 
Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania 
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25 Cf. Exod. 4. 24-26, which Otto presents as a powerful illustration of YHWH in his 
primitive animistic form. 
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MIND AND HEART AT THE SERVICE OF 
MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING: 
LOUIS MASSIGNON AS TRAIL BLAZER 


The advent of Mary Louise Gude's biography in English: Lov¢/s 
Massignon: the Crucible of Compassion (Notre Dame, IN: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1997), offered an opportune moment to celebrate the 
explorations of this profound and enigmatic figure, as well as to mine his 
contributions to Christian-Muslim understanding as a guide for our endeav- 
ors today. So together with Mary Louise and with Herbert Mason and 
Sidney Griffith, we planned a conference on Louis Massignon: “The Voca- 
tion of a Scholar” for the University of Notre Dame in October 1997.1 We 
had hoped to have Roger Arnaldez as our keynote speaker, in the wake of 
his recently translated Aree Alessengers for Onc Gat (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1994), but he did not feel up to a transat- 
lantic junket, so we were heartened when Jacques Waardenburg, whose 
work on the pioneers in this domain—Goldziher, Hurgronje, Becker, Mac- 
donald and Massignon—has been an invaluable resource for students 
(L’ slam dans le Attroir de / Occrdent{Paris: Mouton, 1962]), graciously 
acceded to our request. For these two scholars represent an immediate 
harvest of the perspectives which Louis Massignon brought to intercultural 
understanding, and together provide a bridge for the next two generations 
of students of Islam, who were represented at our gathering. As Herbert 
Mason’s monumental translation of Massignon’s chef l'oeuvre, The Pas- 
sion Of a/-Hallg (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1982) testi- 
fies, Islamic studies has enjoyed a great deal of sophistication since the 
turn of the century, so that Massignon’s notoriously sketchy footnotes can 
now be fleshed out with published manuscripts and with a relative abun- 
dance of translations into western languages. Yet the very exploratory 
character of his writings, and indeed of his often enigmatic prose, contin- 
ues to draw from us something which mere scholarship can never do: a 
glimpse of the s2/77/which animated these classical works. And it is the 
Spirit which must also animate cross-cultural understanding, and especially 
Christian-Muslim understanding, as Massignon continues to remind us. 


! Papers from the conference will be revised in the light of the discussion, and edited by 


Mary Louise Gude for publication in 1999 under the conference title by University of Notre 
Dame Press 
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And it was that spirit—his spirit with the Spirit of Jesus and of al- 
Hallaj—which took over the four days at Notre Dame, transforming them 
from a conference to something more like a retreat. Allow me to spell out 
that alchemy, beginning with the centerpiece of the gathering, and then 
offering (in the fashion of Georges Anawati’s comptes rendusin MIDEO) 
an overview of the papers presented. Four students who had spent the 
previous semester in Jerusalem were coached by Albert Duclos to render 
a dramatic reading of Herbert Mason's verse drama 7he Death of al- 
Halla (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1979), which 
had been first presented in a concert reading at Harvard's Center for World 
Religions in 1974 with the author, Albert Duclos, James Malcolm, and 
Annemarie Schimmel in the four principal roles. Here it formed a dra- 
matic dénouement of two days of papers, followed by a Sunday morning 
focus on Christian spirituality, crowned by John S. Dunne, C.S.C. presid- 
ing at the Divine Liturgy. The spirit of Massignon had been present from 
the outset, certainly, selecting those who responded to the initial call for 
papers, and taking over immediately upon the arrival of participants from 
Jordan, Syria, Egypt, France and across the United States. Held in a com- 
pletely bi-lingual fashion in the University’s Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, the two days of presentations had been organized into five groupings, 
allowing us to explore Massignon as man and scholar, regarding the study 
of Islam, his reception in the Arab world, his appreciation of Sufism, and 
his role in interfaith dialogue. 

The initial session focused on the person, with his American biogra- 
pher M-L. Gude detailing his relations with Huysmans, his son Daniel 
speaking of his formative years, Francois L’Yvonnet presenting the role of 
La Salette in his life and work, and Jean Moncelon tracing the role which 
spirituality played in Massignon’s own life. Moving to his place in the 
study of Islam, Daud Rahbar offered reflections on the way in which the 
Qur’an was mediated to Massignon by al-Hallaj, Vincenzo Poggi explored 
his epistolary friendship with Paul Molla, the Cretan Turk who converted 
to Catholicism during his study of philosophy with Maurice Blondel in 
Aix-en-Provence, Christian Destremau traced the lineaments of his role as 
titulary Professor of Sociology and Sociography of Islam in the Collége de 
France, and Yann Richard offered some startling perspectives on the Ira- 
nian Islamist thinker Ali Shari‘ati as a follower of Massignon. With regard 
to his reception in the Arab world, Alan Christelow probed the vexing 
relations between colonial domination and trust among Algerian Muslim 
intellectuals, and Edouard Metenier traced the reception of Massignon’s 
writings among his Egyptian contemporaries. Regarding his appreciation 
of Sufism, Amira el-Zein explored the lineaments of “the Other in 
Massignon’s spirituality,” using tools borrowed from contemporary philo- 
sophical appreciation of the subject, while Patrick Laude extended a theme 
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dear to Massignon: sacred geography and ecumenical space, focusing on 
Ephesus, Isé (Japan), and Jerusalem. David Pinault displayed how 
Massignon’s work has influenced his extensive research into Shi‘a Islam 
in the Asian subcontinent, noting particularly how his perspectives have 
aided in teaching Islam to undergraduate students. Francoise Jacquin ini- 
tiated the session on interfaith dialogue by detailing how decisively con- 
versations Massignon had with his theological contemporaries had altered 
their perspectives on this topic—perspectives to be given voice in the 
Vatican Council document Nostra Aetate. Sidney Griffith showed how 
the extensive correspondence between Massignon and Thomas Merton had 
opened American Catholics especially to inter-religious dialogue. Pierre 
Rocalve analyzed the prolonged discussion between Massignon and Louis 
Gardet on the then-vexing issue of natural or supernatural mysticism, while 
André de Peretti drew out the spiritual implications of Massignon’s initia- 
tives in fostering the Corté Chrétien d Bntente France-/s/ain, notably in 
the acrimonious atmosphere surrounding the prolonged Algerian conflict. 
Gerhard Béwering culminated this session with reflections on the 
“Badaliyya” at the threshold of the new millennium, querying whether 
we are not now called to move from substitution to solidarity. In the 
valedictory session on Christian spirituality, Rita George helped us to “see 
with new eyes the story of the ‘Seven Sleepers’,” Dorothy Buck sounded 
the theme of “le point vierge” in his writings, and David Burrell mined the 
Eranos Jahrbücher to find affinities between Massignon and Carl Jung. 


Massignon’s Interfaith Journey 


Allow me to exploit that affinity in approach and attitudes between 
Massignon and Jung as a vehicle for assessing this gathering and the per- 
spectives of Louis Massignon more generally. It was hardly accidental 
that Massignon chose to participate in a total of ten Eranos conferences at 
Ascona from 1936 to 1955. The venue was obviously to his liking, inter- 
faith as well as bridging with those of no faith at all, yet all engaged in 
approaching their sources for mutual understanding and nourishment of 
the spirit. Indeed, no spirit could have been further from the intellectual 
climate of the Collége de France than that of Eranos, so that any attempt 
to understand Massignon’s writings must begin by recalling the intensely 
positivistic orientation of any academic inquiry during the first half of 
this century, and marvel at the daunting task which Massignon’s own 
research posed for him: to elaborate an alternative epistemology, and to 
do so as he went along. In this respect, Jung's work followed parallel 
channels, as he sought to make of the fledgling inquiry of psychoanalysis 
a “science” while resisting the reductive paradigm which had so captured 
Freud. In this sense, both Massignon and Jung were engaged in inquiries 
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in the “human sciences,” all of which were very much in their early stages, 
and so easily tempted to adopt paradigms borrowed from other modes of 
inquiry which were more manifestly “scientific.” The early conflict be- 
tween Jung and Freud which precipitated their break turned on this very 
methodological point, with Jung challenging Freud’s “empiricism,” or re- 
spect for the facts of the psychoanalytic encounter. It was Jung's atten- 
tion to that encounter which made him eschew any procrustean model 
from the natural sciences of the time, and indeed led him to propose 
alchemy as an alternative pattern. This maneuver was at once ironic and 
confrontative: take a proto-science now discredited as “mystical” and 
place it before one’s readers as the very paradigm of a new discipline 
which sought to earn its credentials as a scvvce/ ? A reader of Massignon 
is immediately reminded of his penchant for allusion, both linguistic and 
historical, to open up a path for understanding texts or events which we 
would otherwise read quite differently. What better way to remind western 
readers that we have a great deal to learn in approaching contexts so 
foreign as the ones which Massignon sought to penetrate! Yet such an 
approach runs the risk of turning off one’s readers as well, as mainline 
psychology has effectively sidelined Jung to this day, while Islamicists 
make ritual obeisance in Massignon’s direction, yet are often at a loss 
how to learn from him or his writings. 

As a first step towards delineating what we have called an alternative 
epistemology, it is useful to note his predilection for the study of the 
lives and writings of those whom the tradition had identified as “mys- 
tics.” His justification for such a focus, published in 1922, argues that it 
was precisely “the mysticism of Islam [which] made it an international 
and universal religion. International through the proselytizing work of 
mystics visiting infidel countries [who] did much more than the tyranni- 
cal fanaticism of conquerors to convert so many Indians and Malays to 
Islam. Universal, because the mystics were the first to understand the 
existence and moral efficacy of #/A@n///ira, the rational monotheism 
natural to all men.”3 So his work transcended the descriptive ethno- 
graphic school from the outset; he was seeking a kind of understanding 
which could lead his readers to self-understanding. He goes on to ex- 
plain: “Sufism, which ‘enlivened’ Islam... , was a method of thorough 
introspection, of making use #4 /v¢z of all of life’s events, fortunate or 
unfortunate. It was ritual experimentation with pain, and it transformed 
those loyal enough to persevere to the end into physicians, to whom oth- 


7 Jung’s development can be found in Ayrehosagy of the Fraus/crence trans R FC. Hull 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1966) 

3 &ssay on the Origins of the Technical Language of [slanic Alvsticrm trans. Benjamin 
Clark (Notre Dame IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1997), 9; for #/Aani//iia. see Hassion 
Of e/-Ffallay trans. Herbert Mason (Princeton, NJ. Princeton University Press, 1982} 3.105. 
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ers could then go for treatment” (10). This also provides a way of cor- 
roborating one’s research: “our only way to verify the reality that was 
the goal of Islamic mystics’ experiments is to probe their social conse- 
quences, to examine the mystical rules’ value and effectiveness in curing 
the body of society” (10-11). So the mysticism which Massignon discov- 
ered in Islam is never a matter of sheer interiority: “it is an experimental 
science, a method of introspection; it aims by definition at reality itself, 
at the very heart of man, the intention behind the intonation, the smile 
under the mask. Behind a person’s conduct it seeks a grace which comes 
only from God. Therefore, an appraisal of each subject's degree of sin- 
cerity, an examination which makes every conscience transparent, is ba- 
sic to the study of mysticism. To proceed we must be able to rely on a 
detailed inquiry into the lives and extant works of those who claim to 
teach it” (94). This is completed by assessing “how the ideas and actions 
of the person were greeted by his entourage. ”4 

So Massignon had come to be convinced, through his appreciation of 
the Arabic language itself and of the reception which Sufi masters received 
in the tradition, that he was indeed dealing with a scycevce, so needed to 
sensitize his tools of inquiry—professedly “scientific’—to ascertain what 
makes Sufi inquiry, with its master/disciple relationship, work. Accord- 
ing to the reigning positivistic canons, anything smacking of “mysticism” 
would be deemed beyond the boundaries of reason and hence of legiti- 
mate inquiry, so to call it a “science” could only be a provocative state- 
ment. Moreover, to watch him proceed via allusion and archetypal 
connections to expound what this science was able to unveil in its in- 
quiry, was in effect to propose and execute what I have called an episte- 
mological alternative to the prevailing positivistic ways of understanding 
anything different; alternative in that it did not presume a detached “ob- 
jectivity” but rather demanded some form of participation in a mode of 
understanding more akin to faith than to knowledge, as generally under- 
stood. With the hindsight offered us by the work of Pierre Hadot (and the 
philosophical therapy of Wittgenstein) we can show Massignon’s strate- 
gies for understanding Islam to be a way of challenging the “intellectual 
exercises” associated with the accepted modes of inquiry prevailing in the 
human sciences in his time with another paradigm closer to the “spiritual 
exercises” which Pierre Hadot shows were required to pursue ancient 
philosophy properly.5 The austere demands of objectivity are familiar to 
us from Max Weber; the quite different requirements of self-involvement 


* Cited in Gude, Louwss A/essignon, 115. 

5 Pierre Hadot was the first French reviewer of Wittgenstein; Hadot's work can be sampled 
in an English edition by Arnold Davidson, /A//osaphr as a Wav of Life (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1995). 
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in doing philosophy are already adumbrated in Plato's Socratic dialogues. 
Massignon pushes these a step further, to invite us to attend to the inner 
transformation promised in the master/disciple pedagogy of classical 
Sufism. Here an appreciation well beyond superficial acquaintance with 
the structures of the Arabic language seems to be called for, although 
Massignon’s two magisterial studies—the Zzssion of #/-Ha//ijand the &s- 
say on the Origins of the Technical Language ot {slamic Ady stcrsi7—are 
both designed to lead a western reader into such an appreciation. Yet it 
remains clear that the “spiritual exercises” involved in a fuller grasp of the 
mode of understanding proper to this strange “science” will involve draw- 
ing one into the practice of this language. 

Yet the most salient fact about the language for Massignon is its serv- 
ing as a vehicle for this Abrahamic faith. Islam has exploited the capaci- 
ties of Arabic for expressing the divine-human transaction granted in the 
Qur’an—something the language could never have managed on its own. 
So with the revelations to Muhammad, Arabic became the language of the 
Qur’an, and Massignon came to celebrate it for that very reason. This, of 
course, distinguishes him from other “Orientalists,” who were indeed fas- 
cinated with things Islamic but for whom Islam itself remained a closed 
book.® The fact, of course, that Massignon’s return to his own faith came, 
as he clearly felt it, through the inner tutelage of al-Hallaj, forever linked 
his ever-deepening religious faith with that of Muslims. Indeed, it is cru- 
cial to understanding this dynamic of inner exchange that while Massignon's 
fascination may have been with Islam, his journey came to be with Mus- 
lims, with people of faith with whom he felt so clearly at home. And here 
lies the open secret of interfaith understanding: friendship celebrated in 
hospitality. Here we may turn to the “Three Prayers of Abraham,” origi- 
nally privately printed for limited circulation, and recently published un- 
der the auspices of the “Institut Internationale de Recherches sur Louis 
Massignon,” with a series of illustrations taken from mosaic, sculpture, 
and iconography.” The occasion for the first of these prayers is Abraham's 
bargaining with God over the fate of Sodom; the second, Ishmael’s being 
sent away (“the 47a of Ishmael"); and the third, the “sacrifice (#sed2/ or 


§ It is worth noting Edward Said’s appreciation of Massignon in his 74e Norld the Tert, 
and the Critic (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), 282-89, where he counterposes 
Massignon's approach to that of Renan, noting (in summary) that they “are polar opposites 
within Orientalism. Massignon is the philologist as guest, as spiritual traveler extraordinary, 
as—to use Gerard Manley Hopkins’ words for Duns Scotus—the rarest-veined unraveler of 
Islamic civilization the West has produced” (288). 

7 Les trots prières d'Abraham (Paris: Cerf, 1997) This elegant edition contains an 
illuminating preface by Damiel Massignon, placing these prayers in the context of his father’s 
“curve of life," as well as invaluable appendices, listing those individuals to whom the original 
printed version was sent, as well as a selection of epistolary responses to the prayers from these 
recipients. 
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‘binding’) of Isaac.” The first two were composed in the thirties, the last 
sketched in 1949, with a final synoptic version of the three prayers ap- 
pearing in Azro/e donnécin 1962, the year of his death. What Westerners 
inevitably recognize as 4/4//c2/episodes are also familiar to readers of the 
Qur’an, so one might hypothesize a shared tradition. Yet Massignon char- 
acteristically sidesteps any source speculation, treating the subjects 
synchronically, bringing biblical and Qur’anic narratives together into one 
stereoscopic vision. So the “prayers” are designed to lead Christian and 
Muslim readers into a better appreciation of their respective faiths, by 
calling attention to their points of intersection. Yet since his method es- 
chews syncretism of any kind, when that intersection takes place it will 
be realized, as it was for Massignon himself, in the hearts of his readers. 


Towards a Theology of Other Religions 


The key to Massignon’s reading of the scriptures, be they biblical or 
Qur’anic, lies in the traditional understanding of sensus penjor, a notori- 
ously difficult mindset for an empirical age to comprehend. For it is not 
an additional sense of scripture, as are typological or allegorical senses, 
but rather a kind of harmonic or resonance of the literal (or “simple”) 
sense, abetted by the faith of those who read these texts as revealed and 
hence open to cross-cultural allusions. I would suggest that Massignon’s 
keen sense of there being but one God, complemented by his careful de- 
lineation of the proper notes of each of the traditions which affirms that 
oneness as an article of faith, leads him to catch resonances between the 
assertions of each tradition which other readers would fail to see. That is, 
the very oneness of God leads him antecedently to suspect correlations 
between divergent traditions, while his respect for those divergences for- 
bids him seeking “commonalities” in any straightforward way. He is for- 
ever reminding western readers of the @//vcvccs attendant upon the very 
structures of Semitic languages, notably Arabic, yet his abiding faith in 
tavhid or the oneness of God, leads him to suspect correlations linking 
the diverse revelations. These will often be evidenced in one tradition’s 
correcting lacunae or distortions in one of the others. So, commenting on 
the second prayer of Abraham, attendant on the 4/7 of Ishmael (in his 
final synoptic version), Massignon links Islam with the prophet Muhammad, 
who “comes after Moses and Jesus as a ‘negative proclaimer’ of the judg- 
ment of death which accompanies every created thing, and so constitutes 
a mysterious response to the grace of the prayer of Abraham for Ishmael 
and the Arabs. ... Yet Islam has a positive mission as well: to reproach 
Israel” for having failed to recognize that the Messiah whom they were 
privileged to await had indeed come in “Jesus, son of Mary, who will also 
return at the end of time in the sign of judgment. Islam also reproaches 
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Christians, for none of them has recognized the sign of the holy table, nor 
have they yet realized the rule of monastic perfection (ra4én/1a@/ which 
alone can form the second birth of Jesus in their midst, and so anticipate, 
by this coming of the Spirit of God in their midst, the resurrection of the 
dead of which Jesus is the sign.”® In his earlier version of this prayer, he 
differentiates Islam from the covenantal religion of Israel, identifying it as 
“the simple reminder, by way of a Messenger, of the primitive covenant 
of humanity and of its demanding judgment” (92), recalling his typology 
of an “Israel rooted in hope, Christianity focused on charity, and Islam 
centered on faith” (98).° 

What seems to be going on here is a careful development from within 
Christianity itself of a theology of other religions, notably of the Abrahamic 
faiths. And when we recall the prescient words of the Vatican II docu- 
ment, Vostra Aetate, on Islam, we can begin to see the fruits of the schol- 
arship and especially of the person of Louis Massignon.'° For it would be 
difficult to find a longer, more sustained animosity than that between offi- 
cial Christianity and Islam. For if the Jew was the “other” in the midst of 
Christendom, Islam was the “other” facing it, and with power at its dis- 
posal. Indeed, circumventing the hegemony of the Islamic world over the 
silk road had to be one of the prime motivations for bankrolling Colum- 
bus’ quest for an alternative route to the Indies. Yet Massignon insisted 
on seeing this “long battle as providential: it safeguarded the unity of 
Christianity, the supranational character of the Pope,” and created in Jerusa- 
lem an enclave of the Abrahamic faiths.!! These are certainly unique 
perspectives, for during the course of their mutual existence, Islam and 
Christianity had been pitted against each other, precisely because of their 


8 fbx! 141-42, on Muhammad as a “negative proclaimer.” see the essay of Maurice Borrmans 
“Aspects théologiques de la pensée de Louis Massignon sur l'Islam" in Zous Massignon ct fe 
dialogue des culties, ed Daniel Massignon (Paris Cerf, 1996), 123 

9 For the “primitive covenant of humanity." see Thomas Michel, "God's Covenant with 
Mankind according to the Qur’an.” Buin Secrctatiilts pro noit-Chtistiitis N atican City) 18 
(1983). 31-43 

10 "The church also has a high regard for the Muslims They worship God. who ts one, living 
and subsistent, merciful and almighty. the Creator of heaven and earth, who has also spoken to 
humanity They endeavor to submit themselves without reserve to the hidden decrees of God, 
Just as Abraham submitted himself to God's plan. to whose faith Muslims eagerly link their 
own, Although not acknowledging him as God, they venerate Jesus as a prophet, his virgin 
Mother they also honor, and even at times devoutly invoke Further, they await the day of 
judgment and the reward of God following the resurrection of the dead For this reason they 
highly esteem an upright life and worship God. especially by way of prayer. alms-deeds. and 
fasting Over the centuries many quarrels and dissensions have arisen between Christians and 
Muslims The sacred council now pleads with all to forget the past and urges that a sincere 
effort be made to achieve mutual understanding, for the benefit of all, let them together 
preserve and promote, peace. liberty, social justice and moral values” (3)— fasten Council H 
ed. Austin Flannery. O P (Northport NY Costello Publishing, 1996), 571-72 
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overtly world-wide mission, coupled with the curious difference that Islam's 
later origins could give the prima facie impression of superseding Chris- 
tianity much as popular Christian lore had that faith superseding Judaism. 
The territorial standoff between Islam and western Christendom, with 
the attendant isolation of eastern churches from the west, also allowed 
stereotypes to prevail. What Massignon came to see was that Islam was 
more resourceful spiritually than it ever had been militarily, and that these 
resources could be mined by Christians to recover dimensions of their 
faith hitherto hidden from their own eyes. Indeed, the explicit recasting 
of western missionary effort (by the French theologian, Jean Daniélou, in. 
the fifties) as one of finding Christ even more than preaching him, can be 
traced quite directly to Daniélou's association with Massignon.!? The ef- 
fort continues, obviously, for one cannot reverse so enduring a conflict in 
a single generation, but the spiritual, intellectual, and moral energies of 
this single man allowed the formal and informal reconsideration to take a 
giant leap forward. It could not hurt, of course, that his Catholic faith 
remained above reproach, as well as his scholarly credentials, for the in- 
tuitive cast of his thinking and writing verges at times on the gnomic. !3 
Yet this too reminds us that dialogue must engage the whole person, so 
that friendship will always remain an indispensable element. 

Many continue to ask, however, how can one reconcile a staunch 
faith in one tradition with such a welcoming openness to others? I would 
like to suggest that Massignon’s example can be mined to come up witha 
plausible explanation, along the following lines. With the help of Gottlob 
Frege's useful distinction between sezse and /e/erence (which he illus- 
trated from the example of Venus as ‘morning star’ or ‘evening star’), we 
can easily see how the one God worshipped by Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims, will be recognized by different names, each of which will en- 
capsulate the narrative of these respective revelations. Indeed, this in- 
disputable fact is already reflected in the diverse names for God each of 
the traditions themselves gives to God. Unlike Frege’s example, how- 
ever, the God whom Jews, Christians, and Muslims worship cannot be 
independently identified (as Venus can), so each of the traditions needs 
the perspectives of the other to illuminate the language they have devel- 
oped to speak of God, for any language can but signify God “imperfectly.”!4 


12 See the essay by Françoise Jaquin, "Pour une comprehension spirituelle des cultures: 
Louis Massignon et l'abbé Monchanin,” in the UNESCO conference volume 4aiis A/essignon ct 
fe dialogue des cultures (Paris: Cerf, 1996), 341-56. 

13 See Jacques Waardenburg’s contribution to the UNESCO volume "L'approche dialogique 
de Louis Massignon," 177-200 

14 The phrase “imperfectly signify" is from Aquinas: 1.13.4; cf. Blackfriars translation by 
Herbert McCabe, O.P., Avowing and Naming God (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), Appendix 
3: ‘Signifying Imperfectly’, 104-5. 
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The result is one of “mutual illumination,” which respects the perspec- 
tives proper to each, yet the inability of any single tradition to offer an 
adequate account of the unique source of its revelation. So a healthy 
tension between the insistence that God is one, with all that such a faith- 
assertion entails, and the realization that any single account of that divin- 
ity will fall short of articulating its transcendent unity, allows for other 
perspectives to be brought to bear. Moreover, such a strategy need not 
focus uniquely on similarities, but can celebrate differences as well, and 
so open the way to a dialogue fostering “mutual illumination.”!® 
Massignon’s characteristic contrasts among the faiths, like the one noted 
above which aligned Judaism with hope, Christianity with love, and Is- 
lam with faith, represents a model for Christian forays into a theology of 
religions, for it adapts a Christian triptych to offer some light on 
Christianity’s relation with the other Abrahamic faiths. Not himself a 
systematic thinker, he seems a proper guide into so underdeveloped an 
arena, and certainly offers far more illumination than the singularly 
unilluminating “exclusivist, inclusivist, pluralist” scheme with which 
teachers often introduce this subject today. For that scheme turns uniquely 
on the issue of s#/r#/o, and proposes to resolve the questions which 
ensue by introducing a set of theological parameters which are simply 
inadequate to the task.!© Massignon is too much of a believer in the 
power of God as creator and redeemer to attempt to ask about anyone 
else's salvation, and too sophisticated theologically to countenance the 
terms in which that division has been introduced. His intuitive grasp of 
the religious significance of Islam, emerging as it did from the experi- 
ence which returned him to his own faith, can offer sure guidance to 
others who would attempt to work out the parameters of a “theology of 
religions” from the indispensable ground of a lived shared respect for 
each other's faith. 

To return from the person to our meeting, I can only recall the spirit 
which animated the exchange among person, many of whom had never 
before met one another. Carried out in both English and French, the ex- 
changes were marked by an uncanny capacity for understanding one an- 
other. There was, to be.sure, some concern about such meetings gatherings 
on hagiography, yet the overwhelming fruits seemed to have been a re- 
newed animation of our personal endeavors to continue to pursue an in 
terfaith understanding in a world so easily sidetracked intc 
religio-nationalism. We shall publish the essays delivered, after partici 


15 This prescient phrase I owe to my colleague Bradley Malkovsky. a student of Sankara anc 
of “non-duality “ 

16 J A DiNoia, O.P has offered a sensible alternative approach to this question in hi 
Lywversity of Religions (Washington DC Catholic University of America Press, 1992). 
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POPE JOHN PAUL II AND ISLAM 


“Christians and Muslims in general... have badly understood each 
other, and sometimes, in the past, have opposed and even exhausted 
each other in polemics and in wars. I believe that today, God invites 
us to change our old practices. We must respect each other, and also 
we must stimulate each other in good works on the path to God.” 
Pope John Paul II in F. Gioia, ed., /vterreiigious Dialogue: The 
Ofttctal Teachings of the Catholic Church, 1963-1995 (Boston: Pauline 
Books and Media, 1997), 401. 


This article offers a critical reading of Pope John Paul II's ideas on 
Islam as they have developed from the time he assumed office in 1978. 
In order to attain a clear view of his position, I will follow three courses 
of analysis: 1) focus on his understanding of Islam, as both a theological 
system and a socio-historical phenomenon, with all that these two di- 
mensions imply; 2) discuss his ideas against the recent engagement of 
the Catholic Church in the life of the international Catholic community, 
especially in the Muslim world, and 3) compare his ideas on Islam to 
those of a selected number of modern Muslim theologians and thinkers 
on Christianity. 

At the outset, I should like to stress that my choice of terminology 
reflects a complex world in transition where such terms as ‘Muslims’ and 
‘Christians’ must be understood in the context of the recent triumph of 
the Western, that is, capitalist, system, in both its cultural and economic 
spheres, in the Muslim world as well as in the West. In other words, the 
reader must not take the ‘religious terms’ employed here at face value, 
but must understand them as part of the major intellectual mutations tak- 
ing place in the world in the wake of the collapse of the Soviet Union, the 
triumph of the capitalist system, and the attempt of different contempo- 
rary religious movements, including the Islamic ones, to reorganize them- 
selves and revitalize their activism.! 

As a universal monotheistic religion, Islam is a complex religious phe- 
nomenon that has given rise to all sorts of ideas, forces, and conditions 
over its long history. Regardless of their political motivations and ideo- 
logical positions, Western scholars, often called orientalists,? have carried 


1 See M Arkoun, “Emergences et problèmes dans le monde musulman contemporain,” 


fslainochs1stiana 12(1986): 135-61, and M Watt, “Muslims and Christians after the Gulf War.” 
Aslainochr istiana 1T (1991). 35-51 
2 See Edward Said, Os/enta/s:m (New York Vintage Books, 1978). 
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out serious research over the past five hundred years in the field of Is- 
lamic studies, ranging from the Arabic language, to the Qur'an, Hadith, 
//g4, Sufism, and research on various Muslim social and political institu- 
tions.3 Especially since the 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran, the Western 
scholarly community has preoccupied itself with ‘Islamic fundamental- 
ism’ ~its nature, history, and the menace it may pose to Western interests 
and to the nation/state in the Muslim world. Very often, and even in re- 
spected Western intellectual circles, Islam and Muslims are treated as the 
dangerous ‘other.’ It is heartening to realize, as will be amply illustrated 
in the following pages, that the Western religious community, especially 
the Catholic community under the guidance of its religious leadership, 
does not share these negative views of Islam and Muslims. 

Whether Western scholars consider it an object of fascination, or a 
pirated copy of either Christianity or Judaism, Islam remains a unique 
religion, possessing an autonomous Me/anschauung that defines its place 
in the world of ideas and events through dialogue and openness. From 
this perspective, it should not be surprising that nineteenth century Mus- 
lim thinkers, such as ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti, Hassan al-‘Attar, Rifa‘a R. 
Tahtawi, al-Saffar, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, and Muhammad ‘Abduh, ac- 
cepted, at least in principle, the concept of appropriating the scientific 
and intellectual spirit of Western civilization, although they were opposed 
to its political and military agenda, i.e., expansion to the Muslim world 
under the guise of modernity.4 

Therefore, in dealing with the position of Pope John Paul II on Islam, 
one must be attentive to both the evolution of the Catholic position on 
interreligious dialogue, especially that with Islam, and to the complex 
manifestations of Islam in the modern Muslim world as well. Further- 
more, one must not ignore the nature of coexistence among Muslims and 
Catholics in different parts of the Muslim world, especially in such coun- 
tries as Indonesia, Nigeria, Sudan, the Arab Middle East, Bangladesh, and 
the Philippines. 

It is clear that the Pope is cognizant of the nature of Islam as a univer- 
sal tradition, understands its theological and spiritual dimensions, appre- 
ciates the impact of Western modernity on the Muslim people, the rise of 
the nation/state in the Muslim world, the intellectual Islamic response to 
the Western onslaught, and the appropriation of selected Western con- 


3 See Albert Hourani, Zs/sm m European Thought (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1991) 

“ See A Hourani, Arabe Thought in the Liberal dye 1798-1939 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970); H. Sharabi, Azab /atclectuals amd the West The Formative Fears 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1970), and I Abu-Rabi, electa! Origins of 
Islamic Resurgence im the Afodern Arab World (Albany. State University of New York Press, 
1986). 
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cepts. In other words, in treating the Pope's position on Islam, I take Is- 
lam to mean both theology and history, or both normative and historical 
Islam. These two dimensions, multi-layered as they are, define the mean- 
ing and identity of Islam in the modern world. Furthermore, I think that 
to appreciate the position of Islam in the modern world and, more specifi- 
cally, in the Arab Middle East and North Africa, one must note the adapta- 
tion of the mainstream Islamic tradition to the modern world, the new 
relationship forged between Islam and society, and the newly-acquired 
Muslim historical consciousness of the position that Islam must (or must 
not) take in the new nation/state. 

The Catholic Church began to acknowledge the need for understand- 
ing the Muslim world and appreciating the religious impact of Islam on 
modern Muslim lives with the second Vatican Council (1962-1965) that 
emphasized unequivocally the following: 


The Church has also a high regard for the Muslims They worship 
God, who is one, living and subsistent, merciful and mighty, the Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth, who has also spoken to humankind. ..Over 
the centuries, many quarrels and dissensions have arisen between 
Christians and Muslims. The sacred council now pleads with all to 
forget the past, and urges that a sincere effort be made to achieve 
mutual understanding: for the benefit of all, let them together pre- 
serve and promote peace, liberty, social justice and moral values. 
(Nostra Aetate, 3).5 


The Church began to stress the common spiritual and moral bonds 
binding all peoples of faith, including Muslims and Catholics. Religion 
promotes progress and must be in the business of protecting human rights. 
According to one observer, the Church is preoccupied with promoting “a 
doctrine of dialogue.” Pope John Paul II, elected in 1978, accelerated the 
process of dialogue with people of other faiths. He has since encouraged 
the followers of the Catholic Church to investigate, with both wisdom and 
intelligence, the spiritual treasures of other faith traditions, the worship 
aspect of other religions, mainly Islam, and the belief in the one Unseen 
God. In an address to religious and government leaders in Karachi, Paki- 
stan, in 1981, the Pope maintains: “I pray this mutual understanding and 


5 Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Xecoymee the spuritial Bonds n An h € nite 


Us 16 weats of Christion- Musin Dielogue Naucan City Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
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respect between Christians and Muslims, and indeed between all religions, 
will continue and grow deeper, and that we will find still better ways of 
cooperation and collaboration for the good of all.”” The Pope's tone is uni- 
versal and the spirit of his message is highly reconciliatory. 

Both Muslims and Christians constitute the same nation in many coun- 
tries. The Pope urges both to coexist in peace. In addressing Muslims on a 
visit to the Philippines in 1981, the Pope states: “My dear friends, I wish 
you to be convinced of the fact that your Christian brothers and sisters 
need you and they need your love. And the whole world, with its longing 
for greater peace, brotherhood and harmony, needs to see fraternal co- 
existence between Christians and Muslims in a modern, believing 
and peaceful Philippine nation.”® [Emphasis added] It is interesting to 
note that the Pope highlights dialogue between Catholics and all believers 
of other faiths as a method of reconciliation, understanding, safeguarding 
human dignity, and protecting the rights of the underprivileged —both the 
poor and minorities. His concept of human rights derives from the in- 
alienable rights given by God to man, and this leads me to conclude that 
the Pope’s thinking on the matter of social justice, equality, and human 
rights is motivated by a new theological understanding of the human be- 
ing—any human being regardless of his/her social, educational and reli- 
gious background and, above all, regardless of the fact whether s/he is a 
believer or not. Humans must be protected, respected, and encouraged to 
do the right thing. The Pope’s ethos of universality is to be commended in 
a world that is getting smaller day by day and in a context that permits the 
rich to dominate the poor, both intellectually and culturally. 

During his visit to Indonesia in 1989, the Pope stated: 


One of the principal challenges facing modern Indonesia is that of 
building a harmonious society from the many diverse elements which 
are the source of the nation’s present promise and future greatness. 
Indonesia's Catholics find a deep motivation for their contributions 
to this enterprise in the vision of universal harmony which the Chris- 
tian faith offers them. By our belief in one God who is the creator of 
heaven and earth, of all that is seen and unseen, we who follow Christ 
are inspired to work for the advancement of peace and harmony 
among all people.? 


In a sense, the Pope agrees wholeheartedly with Avvczs//z, the official 
philosophy or ideology of Indonesia. From the perspective of the state, 
fancasi/a guarantees the freedom of all religions, namely Islam, Catholi- 


7 Recognize the Spiritual Bonds, 2. 
8 Sid, 23. 
3 Sbid, 25. 
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cism, Protestantism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. Although Indonesia has 
the largest Muslim population in the world, it has stressed the necessity of 
separating religion from politics while respecting, if not encouraging, the 
religious wishes of all groups in society. In his response to the Pope’s 
remarks, Dr. H. Munawir Sjadzali, the Minister of Religious Affairs in the 
Republic of Indonesia in 1989, stressed that “It is true that the Muslims in 
Indonesia are a majority. But for us, there is no majority and minority. 
We are all sons and daughters of Indonesia who have the human right to 
adhere to a religion according to one’s own conviction."!© In order to 
clarify the Pope’s position on Islam in the twentieth century, a brief dis- 
cussion of Muslim-Christian relations, especially Muslim-Catholic relations, 
in Indonesia seems in order. 

A main contention of this article is that both the Pope and the Catholic 
Church prefer a secular and democratic system of government in the Mus- 
lim world to an Islamist one, that is, a type of government that preaches 
the slogan, ‘Islam and politics are one.’ It is in this context, one may ar- 
gue, that the interests of the Christians, as equal citizens of the same state, 
can be safeguarded. To an objective observer, Indonesia has been a ‘secu- 
lar’ country since the proclamation of its independence from the Dutch in 
1945.!! In other words, the political elite governing the country has re- 
fused to associate itself with ‘Islamism’ or Islamic revivalism, of the type 
which governs in Iran and the Sudan. In the words of President Suharto, 
fancasi/a is based on the rejection of poverty, backwardness, conflicts, 
exploitation, capitalism, feudalism, dictatorship, colonialism, and imperi- 
alism. That is to say, Avce#s//7is based on the conviction that Indonesia 
must follow an independent foreign policy and a cohesive nationalist policy 
that preserve the religious, ethnic, and linguistic balance and integrity of 
the country. 

Like any Third World country after independence, Indonesia has faced 
the ‘question of religion’ (that is, are religion and politics one?) with an 
eye open to the long legacy of Dutch colonialism and to new creative ways 
to imagine the future of the nascent Indonesian nation. Taking into ac- 
count the different religious, social, economic, and intellectual forces at 
play after Independence, Indonesia opted to create a state system that is 


10 6rd, According to a contemporary Catholic scholar. “Au nom de la philosophie Avncas//a, 
les representants de |-Etat estiment qu ils doivent préserver l'harmonie a l'interieur de chaque 
religion, entre toutes les religions, et entre les religions et le Governement.” F. Raillon, “Chrétiens 
et Musulmans en Indonésie: les voies de la tolerance, /s/eochristiana 15 (1989): 162-63. 

U The official position of the Indonesian government on this matter runs as follows ‘Indonesia 
is neither a secular state nor a theistic one’ See H. Tarmizi Taher, Aspiring for the Alididle 
Path Religious Harmony i f/adonesra (Jakarta Center for the Study of Islam and Society, 
1997), especially 55. 
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neither Islamic nor secular, but theistic. ?? Within this system is a guaran- 
tee that all people have the freedom to practice the religion of their choice. 

Islam has been a potent political and social force in Indonesian society 
since 1945, and various Islamic voices have arisen to express a variety of 
religious positions and trends. One can distinguish four main currents of 
Muslim thought in contemporary Indonesia: Modernism, neo-modernism, 
Islamic social democracy, and internationalism-universalism. Such ‘neo- 
modernist’ Muslim thinkers as Abdurrahman Wahid, Nurcholish Madjid,8 
Ahmad Wahib, Djohan Effendi! and, to a limited extent, Amien Rais, 
stress the democratization of Indonesian society and reject placing reli- 
gion at the service of politics, since both deal with different arenas of life. 
This latter current is very much appreciated by the Indonesian Catholics 
and the Catholic Church, especially as Catholics voice their concern about 
the burning of churches in certain regions in Indonesia. !5 Other ‘interna- 
tionalist’ Islamic voices, although paying lip service to Avacws//7, would 
prefer to establish an Islamic state, and warn of the threat of Christian 
missionaries to the Islamic foundations of Indonesian society. '® 

The Pope seems to support the spirit of Avvczs//7, and he distances 
himself from the Islamists and their attempt to seize political control. While 
addressing the Indonesian Bishops in 1996, the Pope stated that, “When 
the laity receive a solid Christian formation, they are equipped to play a 
constructive role in the life of the Nation, with a distinctive motivation 
and force. .. . This is the attitude which inspires support for Avvcas/7, the 
body of principles which fosters national unity, religious tolerance and 
justice among all various communities of your vast country.”!7 In one sense, 
one may argue that the Pope is for the nationalist imagining of the con- 
temporary nation-state in the Muslim world, which is, in the case of Indo- 
nesia, based on instilling pride in all Indonesians of their common historical 
and cultural experience and values, the nationalist fight against Dutch co- 
lonialism in the first half of the twentieth century, creating an atmosphere 


12 See the preceding note 

13 Nurcholish Madjid, As4i, Acanuxterna dan Kemdonestaan [Islam Uodernity and 
/ndonesianncss / (Bandung. Mizan, 1987) 

14 “Abdurrahman [Wahid] and his followers are social democrats and religious liberals ” R. 
William Liddle, “The Islamic Turn ın Indonesia: A Political Explanation,” pe Journal of Astan 
Studies 55 (1996): 617 

15 See in this issue the discussion of the Indonesian situation by Karel Steenbrink To get the 
view of some people in the Christian community on religious tension in contemporary Indonesia, 
one can consult, e g., Indonesia Christian Communication Forum, “The Closing. Damage and 
Burning of 374 Church Buildings in Indonesia from 1945 to 1997," CCF Publicatiuns (Surabaya, 
1997). 

16 See T. Michel, “Militant Islam in Asia.” Aro Dez/ago 88 (1995):50-53 
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of religious harmony and tolerance within the country, supporting the 
modernization process, and abhorring all external intervention that is threat- 
ening to the political and social fabric of society.!® The Pope seems to be 
saying that the rights of the Christian community in Muslim countries can 
be best served in the context of a democracy and deepening understand- 
ing of each other’s faith. !9 

In spite of a greater presence of Islamic values and symbols in the 
contemporary Indonesian public and social space than in Malaysia, the 
Indonesian elite is far more reserved in its Islamic pronouncements than 
its counterpart in the neighboring state. The nationalist imagining of Indo- 
nesia stresses the importance of cultural and social integration while shy- 
ing away from religious tension and disintegration. The message of 
fancasi/a as conceived by the writers of the Indonesian constitution is 
clear: let us keep the multi-faith and multi-cultural composition of soci- 
ety, since pluralism, with its flexible and creative interaction with soci- 
ety, is an important element for the progress and modernization of society.” 
In other words, the vision of those who believe in the nation-state differs 
substantially from that of the Muslim revivalists. In normative terms, re- 
vivalists would like to see the Muslim world linked together by the power 
of the Muslim doctrine, whereas the nation is linked together by language, 
common heritage, and past experience. Since this type of nationalist imag- 
ining is more suitable to the religious minorities than the revivalist one, 
religious minorities fear the possibility of the revivalists’ ascendance to 
power in the future Indonesia. 

To elaborate the Pope's understanding of the relationship between 
Catholics as a minority in a Muslim society, and Muslims, it is imperative 
that we take an additional example to that of Indonesia, the Sudan. Since 
the coming to power of General Omar al-Bashir in 1989, the Sudan has 
declared itself an Islamic state, meaning that the 5/+/7% is the supreme 
law in the land.?! By and large, the Christian community in the Sudan, be 
it Protestant or Catholic, has opposed implementation of the Sharia since, 
in their view, it infringes upon their rights to worship and lead a peaceful 
life. The Sudan is thus a different case from Indonesia. In his visit to the 
Sudan in 1993, the Pope was particularly concerned with the unique situ- 


18 On the differences between the ‘nationalist imagination’ and the ‘Islamist imagination’ in 
the Muslim world, see Ibrahim M Abu-Rabi, Ja(c//ectue/ Origins of Islan Resurgence, 
especially chapter three. 
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ation facing the Christian community there. In addressing the President 
of the Sudan, he maintains: 


The inalienable dignity of every human person, irrespective of ra- 
cial, ethnic, cultural or national origin or religious belief, means that 
when people coalesce in groups they have a right to enjoy a collec- 
tive identity. Thus, minorities [that is, Christians] within a country 
have a right to exist, with their own language, culture and traditions, 
and the State is morally obliged to leave room for their iden- 
tity and self-expression.*? [Emphasis added] 


In other words, the Pope believes that the Sudanese state has no right 
to impose ready-made rules, especially Shari‘a rules, on the minority groups 
in the Sudan. Although the Pope recognizes that especially in the Sudan 
religion permeates all society, it is clear that he prefers a secular state to 
an Islamist one.? That is, the Pope’s notion of religious liberty, espe- 
cially for Catholics in the Muslim context, diverges somewhat from that 
of the Muslim notion,?* however precisely defined. From a Catholic stand- 
point, the rule of the Shari‘a does not guarantee Christian religious lib- 
erty and old legal formulations do not suffice to protect the rights of the 
Christians in the Muslim world. Likewise, although not mentioned ex- 
plicitly by the Pope or any official in the Catholic Church, it is clear that 
there is a feeling on the side of the Catholic leadership that the applica- 
tion of the Shari‘a may lead to religious fanaticism on the Muslim side. 
The official position of the Church is that “Religious fanaticism or ex- 
tremism, which sometimes manifests itself in intolerance and even vio- 
lence and murder, is a major obstacle to dialogue. ”?5 The closest the Pope 
comes to condemning the type of government ruling in the Sudan or Iran 
is when he states: 


In countries where fundamentalist movements come to power, hu- 
man rights and the principle of religious freedom are unfortunately 
interpreted in a very one-sided way —religious freedom comes to mean 


2 Recognize the Spiritual Bonds, 136. 
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freedom to impose on all citizens the ‘true religion.’ In these coun- 
tries the situation of Christians is sometimes terribly disturbing. Fun- 
damentalist attitudes of this nature makes reciprocal contacts very 
difficult. 76 


For their part, Muslim revivalists argue that they are the only orga- 
nized group in Muslim society that takes the issue of religious dialogue 
with Christians seriously and who respect the freedom of the ‘People of 
the Book’ to worship and express their ideas. 

Likewise, the Pope takes up another issue that has proven problem- 
atic to Palestinians and Israelis: the question of Jerusalem and the rights 
of the Palestinians. He encourages all, especially Israelis, to preserve the 
sacred character of Jerusalem as a holy city to Jews, Christians, and Mus- 
lims and supports the right of the Palestinians to self-determination by 
creating their own state.2” 

The Pope, besides being preoccupied with the presence of Catholics 
in Muslim societies, is also concerned about the human dignity and so- 
cial well-being of the Muslim community, especially Muslim workers and 
their families, in Europe. In addressing the Muslims in France in 1980, 
he says: “While the motive which led you to leave your own countries, 
whether it be work or study, gives your departure a character of un- 
doubted dignity, it is no less true that your condition as immigrants causes 
serious social, cultural and religious problems both for you and for the 
country which has received you.”?8 It is clear that the Pope is conscious 
of the fact that there must be a thorough conversation between Muslims 
and Europeans about cultural and religious values. He is tireless in his 
encouragement, not just of Christians, but of Muslims to adhere to their 
sublime spiritual and cultural values, especially in a Westernized con- 
text. Also, one may argue, the Pope implores the Muslims to reaffirm 
their authentic values in a secular environment as a way of leading a 
spiritually fulfilling life. Furthermore, he seems to defend the right of 
the Muslims to preserve and enhance their cultural values in the face of 
the encroachment of the atheist values of the secular West.?9 What that 
means is that the Pope could be in agreement with a number of leading 


% John Paul ll, Crossing the Threshold of Hope (New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1994), 94. 
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contemporary Muslim intellectuals, such as Hasan Hanafi,?? Muhammad 
‘Abid al-Jabiri?! and Mahdi Elmandjara,*? that the affluent North, that is, 
Western Europe and North America, refuses to embark upon a thorough 
conversation on cultural values with the South on the supposition that 
occidental values are the norm — that is, they are universal values — and 
that adopting them will mean the solution to the social and economic 
problems of the Third World.33 The Pope believes in cultural diversity 
that protects human dignity and human rights,** and he is convinced that 
religious and spiritual norms, that are essentially neither occidental nor 
oriental but human, are the norm. 

The Muslim world, like most of the Third World, suffers from the 
absence of democracy, a crisis in human rights, and lack of democratic 
channels that enable people to express their ideas freely. All of this takes 
place without a major outcry from the West. 

Further, another dilemma facing the Muslim world is how to safe- 
guard universal cultural diversity and pluralism in the face of the mount- 
ing hegemony of the United States of America! The answer lies in achieving 
major changes in the thinking of both North and South. The North must 
recognize cultural diversity and the South must affirm its cultural inde- 
pendence.* Also, the Muslim world suffers from a continuous “intellec- 
tual hemorrhage”, identified as the “brain drain”, which is the exodus of 
competent people: professionals and intellectuals from South to North. 
Many emigrate, not just in search of better economic and social standards, 
but because the development process in their native countries lacks the 
appropriate vision to incorporate them productively. Very often this lack 
of vision is complicated by blind imitation of the modernized North, lead- 
ing to transfer of technology with no creative contribution from the South. 
In other words, the South can purchase technology but it must create its 
own forms of modernity and modernization. These forms, however, can- 
not be created in the context of the continuous exodus of skilled profes- 
sionals. Therefore, the Muslim world suffers from three major problems: 


30 Hasan Hanafi is a leading Egyptian philosopher at the University of Cairo See I Boullata, 
“Hasan Hanafi,” he Oxford Snevclopedia of the Matern amic Work? ed. John L. Esposito 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1995)2:97-99, 
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1) illiteracy; 2) lack of scientific research, and 3) lack of democratic val- 
ues. In reading the official._pronouncements of the Pope, it is clear that the 
above issues have not escaped his attention. 

It is possible to argue that the Pope is for cultural and religious inter- 
change between the Muslim world and the West. In addressing Muslims, 
he says, “When you are not embarrassed to pray publicly, you thereby 
give us Christians an example worthy of respect. Live your faith aloud in 
this foreign land and do not let it be misused for any worldly or political 
interest.”°° The emigration of Muslim populations to the West can pro- 
duce positive cultural and religious results. In addition to expanding the 
cultural horizons of the host country and population, it teaches Christians 
the viability of piety and prayer in a modern setting. One perplexing issue 
the Pope deals with in his different speeches is, as stated earlier, ‘political 
Islam’ or Islamic political revival. It seems to me that the Pope's concern 
about this issue stems from the fact that the majority of the Christians in 
the Muslim world are uncomfortable with an Islamic political system and 
the application of the Shari‘a. The Pope states that, 


A particular set of problems arises for the Christian because of the 
Islamic revival and reform movements in Islam. Catholics who are 
committed to the new impetus of the spirit which the Second Vati- 
can Council has brought our Christian community can readily under- 
stand the desire of Muslim reformers to purify Islamic society. ... 
However, we confess apprehension about the direction which Islamic 
reform can take and the possible consequences which it might have 
on our own Christian communities. In particular, we note concern 
about the status of Christians when Islamic states are created... 
Christians cannot limit their contacts to particular segments within 
the Islamic community. Christians must realize that reformist, tradi- 
tionalist, mystical, militant, quietist, and still other tendencies are to 
be found among Muslims. It is not necessary to determine which of 
these represents ‘true Islam.'9” 


In other words, the Pope sees correctly that ‘Islam is a complex reli- 
gious and historical phenomenon’ that has given rise to all sorts of forces 
and tendencies and which cannot be confined to one particular trend or 
expression. Furthermore, Islamic revivalism, though a viable tendency on 
the contemporary Islamic scene, cannot claim the allegiance of all Mus- 
lims. In the view of Islamic revivalism, ‘true Islam’ must be practiced 
only within the confines of an Islamic political system. The Pope appar- 
ently does not want to challenge Muslim revivalists to implement a soci- 
etal ethos in which Christians would be treated as equal citizens within 
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an Islamist state. The Pope seems, instead, to prefer a modern nation- 
state to an Islamist state, mainly because he does not want to see the mix- 
ing of religion and politics in Islam. 

A discussion of the Pope’s treatment of Islam cannot be entirely satis- 
factory unless attention is paid to the basic theoretical outlines of the mod- 
ern Muslim discussion of Christianity. Over the past century, Muslim 
scholars and religious thinkers have advanced a number of positions on 
Christianity. The Muslim religious leadership does not enjoy the same 
hierarchal organization as the Catholic Church. That is to say, Muslims 
lack a clear-cut official position on Christianity, and hence Muslim intel- 
lectuals have provided a variety of interesting opinions on Christianity, 
especially since the nineteenth century. These intellectuals were faced 
with the double problem of Muslim stagnation and Western progress, a 
reality brought about by the Western penetration of the Muslim world 
during the colonialist era. The Egyptian thinker Muhammad ‘Abduh 
(d. 1905) did not treat Christianity as the antithetical other, but consid- 
ered Islam, as a monotheistic phenomenon and a divine religion, to be 
highly intertwined with Christianity; that is, he saw the essence of Islam 
to be that of Christianity. This is what one also gets from the Pope's offi- 
cial statements on Islam. 

‘Abduh analyzes Christianity in response to two major critiques lev- 
eled at Islam by Farah Antoun, a Syrian emigre to Egypt and the founder 
of the secularist journal, ¢//#:/%.38 Antoun maintains that Islam, as op- 
posed to Christianity, is intolerant of science and liberalism for two rea- 
sons: 1) Islam does not distinguish between ‘civil regime’ /su/a madania) 
and ‘religious regime’ /su/la diniya) and, according to Antoun, this fusion 
between the political and religious has had a negative impact on tolerance 
and civil freedoms in general. Christianity, on the other hand, has known 
of a distinction between the political and religious and, as a result, mod- 
ern Western civilization has come to appreciate freedom and democracy. 
2) In the West, science and philosophy have escaped the oppression of the 
Church. Progress has been but a normal fruit of this. In Islam, however, 
religious oppression has stifled progress and the freedom of both science 
and philosophy. %? 

In response to these accusations, ‘Abduh decides to tackle the ‘nature 
of the Christian religion’ zbu atdin almasihi in order to prove that 
Islam does not oppose science, or philosophy, or the freedom of all reli- 
gions and minorities to coexist. He argues that Christianity derives its 
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authenticity from the Unseen (the idea of one God), miracles, and the 
transience of this world. Islam’s strong connection to Christianity is based 
on the strong Muslim belief in Christ as “God's spirit, God's word [or Logos], 
and His messenger to the people of Israel. Jesus did invite people to fol- 
low the correct maxims of the 7¥17#¢ and practice a righteous life, and to 
use reason, as a human faculty, in a righteous fulfillment of life. ”40 

In a sense, ‘Abduh celebrates the pristine vision of Christianity as a 
bridge-builder, as an affirming message, not as dividing element or episte- 
mological rupture. He argues that “Religion, [in a generic sense], is God’s. 
It is essentially one religion in past and present. In spirit and fact, religion 
has never changed: it is the sincere belief in one God and the lending a 
helpful hand to people in life.”4! This last position is in full agreement 
with the Pope's understanding of the rapprochement that has to evolve 
between Islam and Christianity To both the Pope and ‘Abduh, Christian- 
ity and Islam are of the same essence. It is human history which has given 
rise to theological and doctrinal differences, applications and results. In 
the final analysis, ‘Abduh argues that Islam's identity is highly intertwined 
with that of Christianity and the “other” has no theological foundations; it 
has only social, political and historical reality. 

But a major divergence may occur between ‘Abduh’s ideas and the 
Pope's. In his discussion of the relationship between Christianity and ‘cur- 
rent civilization’ s¢/machiniva &l-Aõdirar he argues that, 


It is my opinion that there 1s no connection whatsoever between the 
Christian religion and the current civilization Here is the New Tes- 
tament, before our eyes, and its latent and hidden meanings do not 
escape us. The New Testament commands the believers to disen- 
tangle themselves from this transient life and be oblivious to its tran- 
sient glory .. This civilization, on the othe: hand. 1s the civilization 
of power, glory, luxury. arrogance, and hypocrisy, and its supreme 
ruler is money and business. *” 


In other words, the material side of this civilization opposes the ideals 
of Christianity as stipulated in the New Testament It is clear from the 
different statements of the Pope and the official pronouncements of the 
Catholic Church that modern Christianity 1s part and parcel of modern 
civilization, and that the evolution in the Church's position on dialogue, 
from no dialogue to dialogue, is predicated on the complex nature of mod- 
ern Christianity and 1ts connection to Muslims all over the world. 
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Some of ‘Abduh’s ideas were translated into practice by the pioneer- 
ing work of Hasan al-Banna, the founder of the Ikhwan, the Muslim Broth- 
erhood Movement in the Arab world. Al-Banna agrees with some of 
‘Abduh’s basic premises, since his ideas reflect the legacy of the reform 
school of both “Abduh and his disciple, Shaykh Rashid Rida.*3 Al-Banna’s 
solution to the question of stagnation and to the problematic of Western- 
ization and direct colonialism was to build a mass-oriented organization in 
which he translated the ideas of the reform movement into a socio-politi- 
cal program that aims, in principle, at altering the social and political state 
of affairs. In a sense, he was both a thinker and an organizer. It is against 
this background that one must assess his views of the ‘other.’ 

Al-Banna builds upon the arguments of ‘Abduh, but goes beyond him 
in two significant areas: first, he does not equate Christianity, as does 
Abduh, with the European ‘other,’ since there is an indigenous Egyptian 
Christian community which, to him, ‘is indigenous to Egyptian soil and is 
not part of the Western conquest.’ Second, unlike Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
who was somewhat soft on colonialism, al-Banna criticizes European Chris- 
tianity because it was used, in his view, by the secular West to colonize 
the rest of the world. “Europe retained its Christianity only as an histori- 
cal heritage, as one factor among others for educating the simple-minded 
and naive among the masses, and as a means for conquest, colonization, 
and the suppression of political aspirations.’ 

Therefore, to al-Bann, the strange ‘other’ is to be found in the realm 
of European education exporting itself to the Muslim world. That is where 
colonialism and missionary activities coincide. Western powers were able 
to found educational and scientific schools in the heart of Islam “which 
cast doubt and heresy into the souls of Muslims and taught them how to 
demean themselves, disparage their religion and their fatherland, divest 
themselves of their traditions and beliefs, and to regard as sacred any- 
thing Western, in the belief that only that which had a European source 
could serve as a model to be emulated in this life.”45 

What is even more harmful is that education was a tool used by the 
colonial powers to create an indigenous mercenary intellectual class made 
up of “the sons of the upper class alone,” and consequently the masses 
were deprived of basic education in religious and secular sciences. Al- 
Banna goes on to cite mental colonization, which was a “well-organized 


4 See A al-Abyad, Aashh? Ratt Tarikh wa Sire (Tripoli: Gross Press, 1983); B. Shahin, 
Through Afustin Eves. Al Rashid RRIA and the West (Herndon: International Institute of 
Islamic Thought, 1993), and A. al-Sharabas!, AwshA/ Ridt (Cairo: Matabi’ al-Ahram, 1970). 

“ H. Banna, Are Tracts of Hasan al-Banwi, tr. C Wendell (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978), 26. 

45 Sbid,, 28. 
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campaign with a tremendous success, since it was rendered most attrac- 
tive to the mind, and would continue to exert a strong intellectual influ- 
ence on individuals over a long period of time. For this reason, it was 
more dangerous than the political and military campaigns so far.”4 The 
majority of the modern Muslim intelligentsia follow, to varying degrees, 
the line of argument provided by al-Banna and other Islamic leaders rs-4- 
vis mental colonization and the role of the Christian mission in effecting 
such a colonization in the modern Muslim mind. In that sense, it is impor- 
tant to discuss the Pope’s position on the issue of mission, since this has 
proven to be very controversial from both the Islamic and Christian sides. 

The Islamic position is more or less clear that «z fra, “mission,” is an 
integral part of Islam and that there are many methods to carry out, one of 
which is through ‘kind debate’ (x“7/ brati hive ahsanft The Catholic 
Church, under the leadership of John Paul II, considers mission as an in- 
tegral part in its vision of a better relationship between the Church and 
the followers of other faith traditions. The Church sees itself as ‘the uni- 
versal sacrament of salvation. 8 In other words, the mission of the Church 
is totally embedded in the ‘mystery of Christ’ and Christians need to be 
more aware of this mystery. Love is one of the principal foundations of 
the mystery of Christ and, in that sense, the Catholic Church “is a messi- 
anic people, a visible assembly and spiritual community, and a pilgrim 
people who go forward together with all of mankind with whom they 
share the human experience. .. The pilgrim Church is therefore ‘mission- 
ary by its nature’... For every Christian, the missionary duty is the nor- 
mal expression of his lived faith.”*9 Therefore, in its approach toward other 
traditions — and in our case to Islam —the Catholic Church is guided by its 
need to carry out its vision through mission and love. In theological terms, 
the Church is fully convinced of the validity of its theological pronounce- 
ments (God is love, the mystery of Christ, etc., etc.). Thus, preaching the 
Gospel of Christ to Muslims and non-Muslims alike and building churches 
as a means of embodying Christian teachings are in line with the theologi- 
cal vision of the Church. Theoretically, building churches and spreading 
Christian mission emanates from the position of the Church on peaceful 
coexistence and dialogue between Christians and Muslims. Practically, 
however, in areas of political tension in the Muslim world, the Catholic 
understanding of mission might backfire and jeopardize the relationship 
between the Catholic community and the Muslims. 


46 Ibid. 29. 

47 The Quran states the following. “Invite (all) to the Way of thy Lord with wisdom and 
beautiful preaching; and argue with them in ways that are best and most gracious.” S. 16°125. 

48 F, Gioia, ed., /nlevrefigious Dialoguc 566. 

“9 bid, 568. 
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The issue becomes complicated from a Muslim theological standpoint 
when the Pope preaches the concept of Christ as the Redeemer, “Man — 
every man without any exception whatever —has been redeemed by Christ. 
And with man —with each man without any exception, whatever —Christ 
is in a way united, even when man is unaware of it. Christ, who died and 
was raised up for all, provides man, each and every man, with the light 
and strength to measure up to his supreme calling.” Theologically, even 
the most open minded Muslims cannot accept the above claim that Christ, 
and not God, is the Redeemer and that Christ, “the Redeemer is present 
with grace in every human encounter, to liberate us from our selfishness 
and to make us love one another as he has loved us.”5! In addition, Mus- 
lims cannot accept the claim, however positively made, that ‘no salvation 
exists outside of the Catholic Church.’*? 

Also, the Pope, as the highest representative of the Catholic Church, 
does not believe that the Islamic perspective of revelation is as true as 
that of Christianity. He argues that, “In Islam all the richness of God's 
self-revelation, which constitutes the heritage of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, has been definitely set aside.”5* He further says that although the 
Qur’an addresses God in the most beautiful of names, God “is 
ultimately... outside of the world, a God who is only Majesty, never 
Emmanuel, God-With-us. Islam is not a religion of redemption.” What 
that means in effect is that Christianity and Islam, according to the Pope, 
have two clashing religious and theological visions. Whether the preced- 
ing statements are the Pope's personal opinion on Islam or represent part 
of the Catholic teachings on Islam is not the point here. There are many 
Catholics who believe in these statements, and the Pope seems to sympa- 
thize with these views personally. 

The Pope’s view that God in Islam is outside the world and distant 
from humanity does not accurately represent the Qur’anic view of God as 
being close to man. “It was We Who created man, and We know what 
dark suggestions his soul makes to him: for We are nearer to him than 
(his) jugular vein.”®> Also, this position, which is polemical at best, does 
not reflect the rich history of Islamic spirituality, or søn that has 
always emphasized the nearness of God to humans. 58 


50 /bid., 573-74. 

5! Zbid.. 573 

52 See M. Fitzgerald, “Other Religions ın the Catechism of the Catholic Church,” 
L5SIAMOCATISlIdtid 1911993). 29-41. 

53 John Paul H, Oossung the Threshold of Hope 92 

S bid. 

55 Zhe Holv Qurdu, ir Abdullah Yusuf Alı (Brentwood: Amana Corporation, 1989), S. 50°16 

56 On that see A Schimmel, Avsteg! Dunensions of /slam (Chapel Hill University of North 
Carolina Press, 1975), and I. M Abu-Rabi\ ed , Je Afistical Jeachings ol al-Shadiit (Albany. 
State University of New York Press, 1993) 
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Finally, it is possible to advance the following conclusions about the 
Pope’s position on Islam and the Muslim world: 

First, one may argue that the Pope’s position on Islam is politically 
and socially open, but theologically conservative. Salvation is to be sought 
inside the Church, and the only true Redeemer is Jesus Christ. 

Second, ‘A doctrine of dialogue,’ as a reflection of the political open- 
ness of the Catholic Church as understood by Pope John Paul II, is far from 
static. It means engagement, appreciation, sacrifice, patience, spiritual en- 
richment, and fighting on behalf of the underprivileged in society. Dia- 
logue means a comprehensive and deep reconciliation between Muslims 
and Catholics in public life. This colossal project of reconciliation entails “a 
common will [between Christians and Muslims] to build a better world for 
future generations.”°” In a sense, the Pope encourages both Muslims and 
Catholics to go beyond a ‘dialogue of words’ to engagement in the true 
sense of the word. 58 He sees many common challenges and dangers. 

Third, the Pope does not encounter Islam and the Muslim world, es- 
pecially in his latest pronunciation, as the estranged other, like the secu- 
lar press, but as a spiritual community that has deep religious roots and 
whose fate is highly intertwined with that of the Catholics. This is espe- 
cially heartening if one examines the great cultural and political muta- 
tions taking place in the world in the wake of the New World Order 
following the defeat of Iraq in the second Gulf war and the collapse of 
the Soviet system. The Pope does not treat Islam and Muslims as a new 
universal enemy to the Western civilization. Far from that, he thinks 
that contemporary Christians have a lot to learn from the Muslim reli- 
gious experience. 

Fourth, the Pope prefers a democratic nation/state to an Islamist state 
in the Muslim world, the type of state that is committed to treating Chris- 
tians as equal citizens by protecting their cultural and religious rights as 
a minority. 

Fifth, the Pope defends human rights —those of the Muslims and the 
Christians — and in this he challenges the modern Muslim world to come 
up with its own version of human rights that is congruent with both the 


5 M Borrmans, “Les dimensions culturelles et spirituelles du dialogue islamo-chretien,” 


{Jslamochiistiana 22 (1996): 1 

58 On the conditions of dialogue, see H Teissier, “Pour un renouveau du dialogue islamo- 
chrétien,” “s4emochristida 15 (1989) 95-107 According to the contemporary Algerian thinker, 
Ali Merad, Christian-Muslim amity 1s eternal, “l'amitié des Chrétiens est une donnée permanente 
et précieuse pour les musulmans Elle est inscrite dans leur Livre V, 85 Et parce qu'ils 
trouvent son fondement dans la Parole divine, les Musulmans se sentent personnellement 
responsables de la sauvegarde et de la pérennité de cette amitié, comme s'ils s'agıssait pour eux 
de faire en sorte que la réalité vivante de l'Histoire réponde comme un écho a la vénté— 
toujours actuelle— de l'Ecriture ” A Merad, “Dialogue islamo-chrétien pour la recherche d'un 
langage commun,” Adamochsistidta \ (1975) 9 
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lofty principles of Islam and the current situation of the Muslim world. In 
other words, the Pope is critical of most of the military regimes in the 
Muslim world that do not promote genuine democracy in civil society. 
One may also argue that the Pope is implicitly critical of the Western 
support given to those military regimes that are afraid of democracy. 

Sixth, to the Pope’s mind, Muslims, especially those who live in Eu- 
rope, can serve as a religious model for the Christians to emulate. The 
Pope seems to be concerned about the loss of spiritual and religious values 
in the contemporary Western world. Although he does not oppose moder- 
nity in principle, he would like the modern world to open its arms to basic 
traditional values, such as worship, transcendence, and belief in the after- 
life. The erosion of religious values in modern life is not the answer. 

Seventh, although the Pope has encouraged the Catholic community 
to be open to Jews and Judaism, he does not buy into the Zionist attempt 
of Judaizing Jerusalem. In addition to being a central city in the religious 
imagination of the Muslims, Jerusalem is sacred to Christians and Jews as 
well.59 The Pope emphasizes the uniqueness of Jerusalem as a spiritual 
treasure to the three monotheistic traditions. He argues for the preserva- 
tion of its scared character and being open to all people. 

These ideas summarize Pope John Paul II's religious position on Islam 
and the Muslim world. At heart, the Pope comes to the conclusion that 
Islam has to be treated as a religion in its own right, and he therefore does 
not call openly for the conversion of Muslims to Christianity. Dialogue, 
and not conversion, is the way to reach out to Muslims and peoples of 
other faiths. Let us hope that both Catholics and Muslims practice the art 
of dialogue as a way to know about each other, and above all to know 
about one’s own religious and spiritual treasures and values. 


Hartlord Seminary IBRAHIM M. Asu-Rasr 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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59 See G. Irani, Jhe Papacy and the Aluttle Bast. The Role of the Hole Sce m the Arab- 
Ssrach! Contiict 1962-/ 984 (Notre Dame: Notre Dame University Press, 1986), A. Kreutz, Faican 
Poticy on the Patestintan-lstach Contlict: The St uggle tor the Holy Land Westport: Greenwood 
Press, 1990); R. Etchegaray, “De Jerusalem aux extrémités de la terre, le défi de la paix: juifs, 
chrétiens, musulmans,” Æo Dialogo 91(1996) 33-35, and also Roger Friedland and Richard 
Hecht, Zo Aule Jerusalem (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996) 
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BEYOND PROOFTEXTING: 
APPROACHES TO THE QURAN IN SOME EARLY 
ARABIC CHRISTIAN APOLOGIES 


Introduction: God’s self-veiling between Gregory of 
Nyssa and al-Shiira (42):51 


One of the oldest Arabic Christian theological texts available to us in 
more than fragmentary form is an anonymous eighth-century Melkite, 
apology preserved in a parchment manuscript of the Monastery of St. Cath- 
erine at Mount Sinai, Sna ar. 154 (ff. 997-139"). Margaret Dunlop Gibson, 
the text's first editor, entitled it Z7 “#/(h/iih AUTh a/-wahid or “On the 
Triune Nature of God"!—misleading titles, the reader quickly learns, be- 
cause after a very few pages about the Trinity the treatise turns to matters 
of soteriology and Christology. 

It is to 72/4/th's soteriological chapter? that we first turn. There we 
learn how, as a result of the Fall, Satan gained ascendancy over Adam and 
his progeny. God in his mercy sent prophets and apostles, but they were 
unable to prise humanity from Satan's grasp. Finally, in order to reverse 
the effects of the Fall and to save humankind from Satan’s sovereignty in 
the most fitting way, God sent his Word who “put on this weak, defeated 
humanity from Mary the Good, whom God chose ‘above the women of 
the worlds,’ and veiled A/se// through her.” 

The striking metaphor of “self-veiling” — rendered by the Arabic word 
/htajaba, related to the noun 4/774 or “veil” — is, of course, not new with 
the eighth-century Arabic apology. The student of Greek soteriological 
literature will instantly be reminded of the Catechetical Orations of Gre- 


? Margaret Dunlop Gibson, ed and trans , “An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles 


and the Seven Catholic Epistles, from an Eighth or Ninth Century MS in the Convent of St 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, with a Treatise ‘On the Triune Nature of God’.” Suda Sinaitica T 
(London. C.J] Clay and Sons, 1899), 74*-107* (where the asterisk indicates the separate pagination 
of the Arabic text) Samir Khalil Samir is preparing a new edition of the text for publication, and 
has discussed it in two important articles’ Samir Khalil Samir, “Une apologic arabe du 
christianisme d'époque umayyade?” Zwrot de / Orient 16 (1990-91) 85-106, and idem, “The 
Earliest Arab Apology for Christianity,” in Samir Khalil Samir and Jorgen S Nielsen, eds , 
Christan Arsbic Apologetics during the Abbasid Petrust 1 (50-/.2581 (Leiden, New York, Kédln: 
E J. Brill, 1994), 57-114. The present writer has argued that the work should be dated to A.D. 
788: Mark N. Swanson “Some Considerations for the Dating of 47 tath/ith Alkil al-wahrd (Sinai 
ar 154) and @/Gaiar' wagtth at-iman (London, British Library or 4950),” Zgerok de / Orient \8 
(1993); 115-41. 

2 Gibson, Arabic Version, 78*-84° 

3 Jhd. 83° 
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gory of Nyssa, who taught that, in Christ, God’s “divinity was hidden by 
the veil /(vroka/77174/ of our nature” so that he might accomplish his strata- 
gem against the Devil.* We might note in passing that it is no surprise that 
much of the vocabulary and imagery of the early Arabic Melkite theologi- 
cal literature should derive from Greek sources. After all, the greatest of 
the eighth-century Melkite theologians was John of Damascus. ë 

However, 7#/+/it/'s description of the Virgin Mary as the one “whom 
God chose above the women of the worlds”® is vo taken from Gregory or 
the Damascene, but is rather a direct citation of the Qur’an. It is there, in 
Strat A/ nran (3):42, that the story of the Annunciation begins with the 
words: “O Mary! God has chosen you and purified you, and chase you 
above the women of the works”? The Christian author needs no clumsy 
citation formula or footnote to let the reader know that he is citing the 
Qur'an; many with ears to hear will hear. For them, four or five carefully 
chosen words in 7#//////are sufficient to bring the Biblical and the Quranic 
stories of the Annunciation into sympathetic resonance. 

This example alerts us to the fact that the early Arabic Christian litera- 
ture is not sverc/ia literature of translation, in close relationship to Greek 
and Syriac exemplars; it is #/so a literature in some intertextual relation- 
ship with the Qur’an, confessed by Muslims to have been revealed by 
God “in a clear Arabic speech.”® Readers of Arabic Christian texts are 
warned to watch out for possible Qur’anic allusions, to listen for Qur’anic 
echoes®—or at least, should their knowledge of the Qur’an be deficient, to 
keep a Qur’an concordance at hand. 

Thus alerted, let us return to the “self-veiling” metaphor. Granted that 
the word ihtajaba may be explained on the basis of Greek antecedents, is 
it possible that it might also bear whispers from the text’s Qur’anic subtext? 
We reach for the concordance,!° where we learn that the eighth Arabic 
verbal form “A/ajaba does zol occur in the Qur’an. However, the word 


4 Or. catech. xxw, 4, xxvi, l See Lous Méridier, ed, and trans , Grove de Nisse 


Discours caléchéigue (Paris. Alphonse Picard et fils, 1908), 114-15, 118-21. 

5 On the arabization of Melkite literary production, see the essays collected in Sidney H. 
Gniffith, Avebic Christianity m the Monasteries of Ninth Conti Falestive (Aldershot, Hampshire 
Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1992). 

6 slats staliha Mihu ‘ali msi /ilenina, Gibson, Arabic Versin 83" 

7 Italics added 

8 a/-Shu 974 (26) 192-95 The English translation is from Kenneth Cragg. Readings m the 
Qur@n (London: Collins, 1988), 188 

? Ihave learned to speak of intertextual “echoes” from Richard B, Hays, Archos of Scripture 
in the Letters of Paul (New Haven London. Yale University Press, 1989), a book to which I am 
deeply indebted throughout this paper 

10 Muhammad Fu’ad ‘Abd al-Baqi, a/ A/a jam alinulahras ialis dlyuran at-ket im (Beirut 
Dar ihya al-turath al“arabl, n.d ; first published in Cairo, 1945), 
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for “veil”, 4776, occurs seven times.!! One of these occurrences is in a 
verse, 4/-S/tird (42):51, which speaks specifically of zere/ation. Here, only 
two verses from the end of the sura, we read: 


It belongs not to any mortal /4zs/4z7/ that God should speak to him, 
except by revelation ZA wayan, 
or from behind a veil /aiv zuin ward? Aiya@bin/, 
or that He should send a messenger 
and he reveal whatsoever He will, by His leave; 
surely He is All-high, All wise. !? 


The next verse continues, addressing Muhammad: “Even so We have re- 
vealed to thee /na-hadhdlika aivhaind avka)... .” The point is clear: 
here at the conclusion of #/S/d7it is affirmed that God has truly spoken 
to Muhammad, just as He has truly spoken to previous recipients of rev- 
elation. This affirmation artfully circles back to the sura’s opening words, 
likewise addressed to Muhammad: “So reveals to thee /Aadhilika yh 
Jarka). and to those before thee, God, the All-mighty, the All-wise....” 
Still, the distinction in verse 51 between ///ve modes of God's speech to 
mortals by rv#/y. from behind a hijab, or through a messenger—is more 
complex (and mysterious!) than necessary to establish the “7c/usvo. Very 
early in the Quranic exegetical tradition God's speaking “from behind a 
veil” was associated with the experience of Moses,'* who, although he did 
not see God (or any human or angelic intermediary), Zceæz God's uttered, 
audible speech. !5 

Did the anonymous author of 7#/4/7// intend that his choice of ihtajaba 
to describe the Incarnation should be a whispered allusion to the mysteri- 
ous hijab of a/-Shiard (42):51? Did he hear Quranic echoes in this word? 
We do not know. Later Melkite writers, however, @/hear the echoes and 
intend the allusion. Take, for example, the ninth-century Melkite encyclo- 
pedia entitled 2//7n7 tvujtih a/-iman, “The Compilation of the Aspects of 
the Faith.”!© Chapter Eighteen of this massive work — its editor likes to 


No gtd Pd (7) 46, a/-/srd (17) 45, Aluyam (9V17, adhd (33.53, Sk? (38).32, Fussilat 
(41).5, and #/S#i7rd (42):51 The passive participant “27/y7bi7n also occurs once, &/-A/ula/iitin 
(83):15 

12 Translation of Arthur J. Arberry, 740 Auran /nterprclcd, The World's Classics 596 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1964, first publ by Allen & Unwin in 1955), 504. In this paper the 
English translations of the Qur’&n's meaning are taken or adapted from Arberry unless otherwise 
indicated 

13 Emphasis added 

14 at-Tabari traces this interpretation back to Ismail b ‘Abd al-Rahmdn al-Suddi (d. 745). 
Abū Jafar Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari, flav‘ aban an ta'wil av dlyur dn 30 vols in 12, 
3rd printing (Cairo. Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi and sons, 1968) 25. 45. 

18 So explained, for example, in Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, a/-74/si7 a/habit. an Alittdh dl-ghav, 
32 vols, in 16 (Beirut. Dar al-kutub al“ilmiyya. 1990) 27 160. 

16 The chief witness for this work is Zozdaon, British Library oz. 4950 (A D. 877), ff 10-197. 
Sidney H Griffith is preparing an edition and English translation. and has published a number 
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call it the Swma Theologiae Arabica — consists of responses to ques- 
tions asked by a//muiwahfydia (“monotheists” = Muslims) and ashabu /- 
ithnayn (“dualists’ = Manichaeans).!? In the course of Question #3, a 
request for a definition of ¢//7u/a2 ans (“the Incarnate one”) receives the 
following response: 


Say: “The Incarnation /2//s annus) is the indwelling /Av/i/ of God 
in the Virgin Mary, the Purified One, and His selection of human 
flesh /Gzshar/ from her, and His self-veiling //A/7a@buAvy beneath the 
human flesh. And that is because flesh has no access to the Speech of 
God (laysa /-/-bashart Ña kaldini Hab/ sabilun) ‘except by revelation 
or from behind a veil’.”!8 


The author's assertion is straightforward: the Incarnation is the “self-veil- 
ing” of God and may be understood as an instance of a mode of God's 
speaking to mortals, “from behind a veil,” provided for in #/-S/ii@ (42):51. 

How shall we describe this use of the Qur’anic text? It is tempting to 
call a/-/4m/"s use of a/-Shiiré (42):51 “prooftexting,” although the term is 
inexact and somewhat pejorative. There is perhaps some justification for 
the label in the clumsy, unnuanced fashion in which the author makes the 
link between Christian confession and Qur’anic analysis: wa-dhalika anna, 
“and that is because”! However, we should allow that the Christian apolo- 
gist has not attempted to provide a detailed explanation of the Qur’anic 
verse, which retains something of its own mystery even while it is pointed 
to as a warrant for Christian belief. We shall have more to say about 
“prooftexting” later in this essay. 

In between the simple use of the word ihtajaba in 74/4/74 (which 
left us in doubt as to whether any Qur’anic echo was truly present) and 
the explicit citation and use of a/-Shira (42):51 in a/-/dm/< we find texts 
where the Qur’anic echo is faint but persistent and not to be discounted. 
For example, sometime during the ninth century the author/compiler of 
the A726 2/-Lurhau ("The Book of the Demonstration”),!° one Peter of 
Bayt Ra's,” wrote: 


of studies on the text For a general orientation see his “The First Christian Summa Theologiae 
in Arabic: Christian g/m in Ninth-Century Palestine.” in Michael Gervers and Ramzi Jibran 
Bikhazi, eds., Conversion and Continuity Jndigenous Christian Conuunitics in [steric 
Lands, Eighth to Eighteenth Centuries, Papers in Mediaeval Studies 9 (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies, 1990), 15-31; as well as the study mentioned in the next note 

17 Sidney H. Griffith, “Islam and the Summa Theologiae Arabica; Awéy' 1, 264 A H.,” 
Jerusalem Studies tn Arabic and [slam 3 (1990): 225-64. 

8 London, British Library or. 4950, f. 114". 

1% Pierre Cachia, ed., 4udychius of Alexandria: The Book of the Demonstration thitah àl- 
burhsn, 2 vols., Corpus Scriptorum Christiancrum Orientalium 192, 209 (= ar, 20, 22) (Louvain. 
Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1960-61). 

20 On the question of authorship see Samir Khalil, “La littérature melkite sous les premiers 
abbasides,” Orrenialia Christiana Periodica 56 (1990)- 483-85. 
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We have found that the rational, speech-endowed spirit of human 
beings is finer /#/#//?! than all other immaterial //7/// created be- 
ings. Therefore it was the most appropriate of God's creatures to veil 
God /6/-Ayabi (ahi). Yt was a veil for Him, and the “bloody” soul was 
a veil for it, and the material /g4#/7z/ body was a veil for what was 
finer than itself. 2? 


In this passage the echoes of #/S/i7r@ (42):51, if any, are nearly lost in the 
complexities of Peter's anthropology. If we look back a few paragraphs, 
however, we discover that Peter’s speech about the Incarnation in terms 
of veiling God may be contrasted with his earlier description of God's 
communicating His command /#77/ and prohibition /7#/)/ through His 
prophets and apostles /avbivath/ wa-rusulht) by inspiration /6--1wahyin). 
Peter's use of Quranic pairs—command and prohibition, prophets and 
apostles—alerts us to the presence of the scriptural subtext. Then, the con- 
trast of God's speech by inspiration (wahy) with God's taking a veil (hijab) 
may plausibly be taken—if I may put it this way—as a veiled reference to 
al-Shttra (42):51. 

Echoes of 2-5477 (42):51 are yet more insistent in a passage from the 
anonymous Melkite tract Aas we-ajiviba “glia wa-tlihivva (“Ques- 
tions and Rational and Theological Responses” ),% which may well date to 
the ninth century.*5 In response to a Muslim’s question (“Is the pre-eter- 
nal substance //71/ar/ one of the hypostases?”) the author writes: 


The pre-eternal substance is the essence /c/Ad// of God most high, 
unlike the substances created by Him, 
for He is their Creator. 
It is simple, 
unlike the simple substances created by His substance. 
It is not bounded, and not seen: 
God did not speak to Moses the Prophet except ////7/ in a veil /Ayzby, 
as He came [to him] in the Bush, 
the Tabernacle, 
the Ark of the Covenant, 
and the Pillar of Cloud. 
And at the end of times He veiled Himself (“Atajzhea/ 
through union with humanity /#//sé/, 


21 sHaf is used for comparison of substances on a scale reaching from the most spiritual, 
immaterial, and fine /47/7/ to the most material and coarse /y/a/iz/ 

2 Cachia, Demonstration \: 69 (paragraph #109) 

23 bíd.. 1:60 (paragraph #96). 

4 Sinar ar. 434 (A.D. 1138), ff. 171°-181% The Rev. Id Salah Sa‘d (Eid Salah) is preparing an 
edition for publication. 

33 A dating of ca. A.D. 780 was proposed by Rachid Haddad, Le “rinité divine chex les 
théologiens arabes (750 1050. Beauchesne Religions 15 (Paris Beauchesne, 1985), 38. Bid 
Salah more cautiously suggests a ninth-century date. 
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and became manifest to His creation in the most exalted creature: 
the human /w//nsan/."® 


The conjunction of the words illa and hijab in the context of God's speak- 
ing — specifically to Moses — is likely an allusion to the Quranic 7 sa 
ward? hijabin and its interpretation by the early s7u/ass/riin. 


In the examples from #/Surhanv and Afasã tust presented the echo of 
al-Shitrd (42):51 is audible but faint. It is sufficiently audible that we may 
believe that its presence is deliberate and apologetically meant: the Chris- 
tian authors intend to suggest that the verse provides a Qur’anic way of 
thinking about the Incarnation. It is faint enough, however, that their sug- 
gestion remains just that, a suggestion. There is no explicit citation to turn 
it into an assertion. The reader may miss or ignore it altogether. He may 
sense a slight “uplift” in the tone of sentences enriched by vocabulary of 
the sacred text of Islam. Or she may be moved to Biblically oriented but 
Qur’anically shaped meditation on the many and various ways in which 
God has spoken to humankind. By allowing the Qur’anic verse to keep its 
distance, to be present as echo rather than placed on the stand as reluctant 
witness for Christian truth the apologists’ suggestion remains tentative, a 
peaceful invitation to reflection. 

The purpose of this rather lengthy introduction has been, by looking 
at the use of a single Qur’anic verse in several Christian apologies of com- 
mon provenance, to intimate something of the variety to be found in the 
early Arabic Christian literature’s approach to the Qur’an—a variety that 
encompasses the strategy of clear citation and direct appeal as mef as 
that of quiet allusion and echo. In the section that follows I shall attempt 
to give a fuller picture of this variety with examples selected from eighth- 
and early ninth-century Arabic Melkite apologetic texts, that is from some 
of the very oldest Arabic Christian theological compositions in our posses- 
sion. Then we shall be in a position to think about the early Arabic Chris- 
tian use of the Quran in the light of a typology created and used for the 
study of intertextual relationships in very different literatures. 


Approaching the Qur’an: a sampling from the earliest 
Arabic Christian literature 
1. Prooftexting 


Many students of Christian-Muslim encounter will expect a 
“prooftexting” use of one another's scriptures to dominate in the earliest 


26 Sinai ar. 434, $. A71Y 
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Arabic apologetic and controversial texts. This expectation, after all, cor- 
responds to the extensive experience that many have had of present-day 
Christian and Muslim controversialists who point to texts of the others’ 
scripture and offer their “real” explanation. 

Furthermore, there are a few ancient Arabic Christian controversial 
writings long and widely available in printed editions in which Qur’anic 
texts are regularly appropriated for apologetic purposes without the slightest 
attention to Qur’anic context, let alone to communal consensus of inter- 
pretation. The Arabic Christian Aabar Bahird alrāhib ("The Story of 
Bahira the Monk”), for example, was published by Richard Gottheil nearly 
a century ago.” This popular story explains the appearance of Islam as an 
attempt at Christian missionary contextualization of the Gospel gone very 
seriously awry. Among its claims is that many key Qur’anic texts were 
first written by the Christian monk Bahira and were originally intended to 
teach the Arabs Christian doctrine in a culturally appropriate way. Thus 
the asiala— bismi Hahi rrahimdni r-rahimi— was intended by the 
enculturation-practitioner Bahira to refer to the Holy Trinity! The /raiu 
Lgadt (Srat al-Qadr (96)\—which “is better than a thousand months; in 
it the angels and the Spirit descend . . .”?8— is in fact the night of Jesus’ 
birth!?® These and many other examples, once read, are not quickly ef- 
faced from the memory. 

The sort of intertextual policy often labelled “prooftexting” does in- 
deed play a major role in the Arabic Christian apologetic literature, espe- 
cially in popular texts that, passed from Christian hand to Christian hand, 
assured readers of the truth of Christian faith and the certainty of its vin- 
dication in fair debate. °° Indeed, this approach is evident in what may be 
the oldest extant Arabic Christian apology: the eighth-century papyrus frag- 
ments catalogued as Herdelberg, Fapirus Sehott-Reinhardi 438, and pub- 
lished by Georg Graf in 1934.3! In his introduction to the edition Graf 
comments on the anonymous apologist’s “arbitrary, tendentious interpre- 


27 Richard A. Gottheil, “A Christian Bahira Legend.” ZviscAeit His Assirilogie und 
verwandte Gebiele 14 (1899-1900) 252-68 and 15 (1900-1) 56-109 {Arabic text], 17 (1903), 125- 
66 (English translation] For a recent study see Sidney H Griffith, "Muhammad and the Monk 
Bahira. Reflections on a Syriac and Arabic Text from Early Abbasid Times,” Orens Christianus 
79 (1995): 146 -74 

28 a/-Qaitr 196) 3-4 

29 Arabic text of both examples in Gottheil, “Legend,” 15 (1900-1) 59 

3° Watch for the appearance in wrote ede / Oren of Sidney B Griffith's study of the use of 
the Qur’an ın the popular text claiming to be a transcript of Theodore Abū Qurra’s debate with 
Muslim scholars in the presence of the caliph al-Ma’miin 

3! Georg Graf, “Christlich-arabische Texte: Zwei Disputationen zwischen Muslimen und 
Christen,” leroffentichungen atts den badischen Papyrus Saminlungen (Heidelberg) 5 (1934): 
1-34; text and translation of /°SA 438 at 8-23 Graf's study of the manuscript led him to believe 
that it was a mid to later eighth-century copy of a text that may well have been written before 
A.D 750 
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tation” of Qur’anic texts which are cited, or mis-cited, without regard to 
context. *? A fine example of this tendentious interpretation is a passage in 
which the Christian attempts to claim Quranic support for the belief that 
God has a Son(!): 


[the Christian apologist] said to the Muslim: 


1.”Your apostle said in Strat al Zukhruf [¢/Zmar (39):41: ‘Had God 
desired to take to Him a son, He would have chosen whomever 
He willed of whom He had created.’ 


2. "Also in your book he says well [#/A&/ad/ (90): 1-3]: “No! I swear 
by this land, and thou art a lodger in this land; by the begetter, 
and that he begot.’. . . 

3. “And in Swat a/ Misa” [(4):1711: ‘Glory be to Him that He should 
have a son!’ 

4. "And in Strat a/-Baqara {(2):1161 he said: ‘God has taken to Him a 
son, but to Him belongs all that is in the heavens and the earth.’ 

5. "And in Srat a/-Zukhrut{(43):811 he said: ‘If the All-merciful has 
a son, then I am the first to serve him. ”33 


The citations are very close to being exact— and yet they are constrained 
to say something quite foreign to the Qur’anic intention. The second cita- 
tion, from Stal a/-Sa/ad, simply mis-takes the mysterious oath formula 
“by the begetter and that he begot” as applying to God. The other citations 
have been wrenched violently out of context. The conditional clauses of 
the first and fifth citations (“Had God desired to take to Him a son” and “If 
the All-merciful has a son”) are taken to be assertions of a possibility, 
when in fact the Qur’an responds to these clauses with, respectively, 
subhanahu (“Glory be to Him!”) and, more elaborately, swhhdénva rabbi s- 
sainéwatl wa-lard: rabbi /-&arshi yinmd yasitiina “Glory be to the Lord 
of the heavens and the earth, the Lord of the Throne, above that they 
describe!”). In Quranic vocabulary, of course, svb/anahu is a powerful 
exclamation sevudiating any suggestion of s4774, the reprehensible “asso- 
ciation” of any other being in the sole divinity and lordship of the Creator. 


This same exclamation also figures in the third and fourth passage 
cited by the anonymous apologist. In the third, “ Sv4A¢nehu that He should 
have a son!” means that God is far too ex#//cd to have a son— precisely 
the ggvosste of what the Christian apologist claims. As for the fourth pas- 
sage, from Stra a/-Bagara, words have been dropped from the Quranic 


3 bid, 6. 
3 /brd. 10, 12. 
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original which runs: “ 7/ey sa/d that God has taken to Him a son. 
Subpgnahtu! Nay, to Him belongs all that is in the heavens and the earth.” 
By dropping rv7-g4/d (“They said”) and svbf¢@nehu (“Glory be to Him!”) 
the Christian apologist has transformed the divine repudiation of false belief 
into an affirmation of that belief! 

It is worth pausing over these particularly egregious examples of Chris- 
tian misuse of Islamic scripture, in part to point the contrast between 
such violent misreadings and more thoughtful Christian suggestions of 
Qur’anic warrants for Christian beliefs. When the author of Chapter 18 
of a//aini cited a/-Shiré (42):51 as providing grounds for the possibility 
of the Incarnation, he made a claim that many would strongly debate and 
deny; however, he did not do violence to the plain sense of the text, 
which Muslims and Christians could agree is about the ways in which 
God— whom sight does not attain% — has spoken to his human crea- 
tures. Shall we apply the somewhat pejorative term “prooftexting” to 4/- 
Janis use of a/-Shtiré (42):51"7 I think it better that we find some other 
term for this kind of use,*° and suggest that if we continue to use the 
term “prooftexting,” we reserve it for the violent misreading of the sort 
we find in Ayyrus Scholt-Keinhardl 438. 


2. Discovering a language of praise 


For an entirely different Christian use of the Qur’an, let us return to 
fT tathlith Allah a/-wafid. The eighth-century Christian apology opens 
as follows:%© 


T Praise be to God*?” 
before whom there was nothing, 
and He was before all things; 
after whom there is nothing, 
and He is the Heir* of all things, 
Fand to Him is the destiny of all things; 
who has preserved in His knowledge the knowledge of all things 
T (and nothing but His knowledge is vast enough for this)*? 
in whose knowledge all things come to their end; 


4 Cf. #/An Bn (6):103. 

35 See below, pp. 314ff. 

3 What follows is the present writer's translation of his own edition of Siar az. 154, f. 99°. 
See also Gibson, -lrvdic Version. 74°: Samir, “Apologie arabe,” unpublished, 94-98; Samir, 
“Earliest Arab Apology,” 66-70 

I glhpamdu I-Habi, ck. al-Fatipa ):2 

38 See especially #/Ar (15).23, to be read in context, also e¢Advbrrd” (21) 89 and &/- Qasas 
(28): 58. 

39 we-tlevhl masiru kull shavin, c$ alAldtda (3718 and a/-Nir (24):42, Also see note 57 
below. 

© dem vast lidhalika illt Vimahu, For the paragraph thus far, cf. 74 Za (20).98 (with many 
other parallels): ianamā dahukumu lth Uadh {3 idha id buwa wasia kulla shavin Yman. 
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and who has numbered all things*! in His knowledge. 


We ask you, 0 God, by your mercy and power, 
that you make us to be among those who know your Truth, 
F who follow your good pleasure, 
and who avoid your wrath*? 
’ who give praise using your most beautiful names‘? 
and who speak "using your most sublime similitudes“ 


You are "the merciful one, the merciful Lord of mercy. 45 
F You sat upon the throne*® 
were exalted above all creatures, 
and filled all things. 
You give preference to what you will, 
but are not subject to others’ preferring; 
you establish your judgements, 
but are not subject to others’ judging;*” 
F you have no need of us,78 
but we are in need of you. 
You are near*® to the one who draws near to you, 
Fand responsive to the one who calls upon you”? and prays to you. 
For you, 0 God, are T Lord of all things! 
and God of all things, 
and "Creator of all things% 


Open our mouths, 
loose our tongues™ 


H wa-chsd kulla shayin. cf atjinn (T2) 28 

42 we-vallably tildka Wa Vala fAndh sikhateka c At ntan (3) 162. 

8 wa-vusehbihu bt asmid tha -hinnd cf. especially /-A4sh (59) 24, also g/d y4 (717180, a/- 
Isr® 7) N10, and 7 AF (20)°8 

“4 biamthàlika /ulva Vf the author had been thinking of #/A.ss47 (59) 24 in the previous 
line, here he may have thought back to verse 21 For God's coining similitudes swii//,/// see 
also a/fa U (13) 17, Drdhim (14),25, a/ Nir (24:35 (the “Verse of Light"), and eA Anhalti 
(29).43 The elative #/u/i/1s predicated of the word of God /kaælumatu Hahi in alfa ba 
{9}40 

45 gy erdhune rrabinaind r-rahimtu For the first title, az-zafhunu ch. dt Bamit t-tdhimitd W dt- 
AAL (T)à51, Jisu/ (12) 64 and 92, and #4dubive (21) 83); or ködiru zrahunmia in al 
Afutninin (23):109 and 118, 

8 $47 -arsh slewarle See especially 7 Az (20)°5, where the subject of i227 Ass statt e 
is ar-vahimdiu There are other parallels in our text to the paragraph in 7 Az which extends 
through verse 8 For 1/47 /arshi sidita see also dtd ta (7) 54, Vinas 0) 3, aA (13) 2, 24 
Furgat (25) 59, a/-Sapfe (32) 4, and @Aiadta? (57) 4 

8 lagdi watt vughd alavka c at min (40) 20 

48 fastaghul anid. For God as the subject of ss/avlid see al- Sy/tluin (64) 6 

4S garibun. See next note 

80 yuylbun frmau deake For this and the previous line cf a/Aayst (2) 186 and Aik 
(11) 61. 

5! jabbu kilts shayin c$ abstain (6) 164. 

82 khdligu kulli shavin. cf. atdnum (6102, a-Aad (131.16. aur (39) 62, and a/- 
Alu dni (40).62. 

583 wa-nshur dlsttaldtd cl. Ta Hd (20) 27 
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soften our hearts, 
T and lay open our breasts™ 
"that we might praise your noble Name, 
which is exalted and great,’ 
blessed and holy! 
"There is no God before you 
and no God after you. 56 
"To you is the destiny [of all things],57 
F and all things are in the disposal of your power 58 


This magnificent rhymed /musajay introduction — which naturally 
suffers badly in translation — is full of Qur’anic allusions, of which I have 
highlighted a few by providing the transliterated Arabic text and refer- 
ences in the notes. 

Samir has stated that there is nothing explicitly Christian in this text,59 
a judgement with which I am in essential agreement. It does seem to me 
that the author has coined the three-fold title a-seihiniu r-rahimðnu r-rahimu 
as a subtle introduction to the chapter on the triunity of God that immedi- 
ately follows this introductory prayer. One might also note that there are 
certain usages — for example, the predication of adjectives such as #/ 
and %z/m to God's zame rather than to God himself— that are more Bib- 
lical than Qur’anic. It is good to be reminded that the author is, after all, a 
Christian, and that he is at least as steeped in the language of the Bible as 
he is in that of the Qur’an.® But that having been said, the text remains 
_ accessible to Muslims as well as Christians. 

Furthermore, Samir notes that this accessibility is 2o/ the result of 
an author having superficially decked out a Christian text with Qur’an 
citations dug out of the eighth-century equivalent of a concordance. ® 


Bona shtah studiata ch La Ha 120) 25 

55 -tasbihi sintha bhatt Cali tarinmi ch ab Niagr (56) 74 and 96, vay (69) 52, 
and @/.4 47 (87) 1 

58 fe dha yablika Weald tailu txt hika See nert note 

57 savka /nnisisit This exact form of words is found m 4At. (2) 285 and af Mumtaldtd 
(60).4. For a parallel to the last three lines. see 9/ Mu ni (80) 30 La shih ha hina tes hi d 
MASI Ul. 

8 yaaa whe Rulli shai in yedticun That Godis as kalli sfai im gat uns stated 33 times 
in the Qur'an. In 44 Zaz.77 (3) 26 and @ Ziran 166) 8 we find. as in the Christian text, second 
person address’ akd dhi Ault xiti in gatiun Sometimes ahi Aulii shat in geddi vs rhymed 
with (zi ka | ia Uhr l lar ht \ tinis albina (2) 284 85, AL Sate (3) 28-29, al thi ndt 
(5).18-19, and @/-ZiyhAvhun (64) 1-3 The English translation of 7 Aud sõdi i) ett tn is 
Kenneth Cragg's 

59 Samir, “Earliest Arab Apology.” 69 

© Sr Maria Gallo’s annotations to her Itahan translation of /vA/// are rich in Biblical 
references. Maria Gallo, trans., /VAvstiese anonuno Omelia dtdbo-ctisthitd dell VIH veco, 
Collana di Testi Patristic: 116 (Rome Citta Nuova Editrice, 1994) For the opening prayer. see 
47-51 

§! Samir, “Earliest Arab Apology.” 69-70 
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Indeed, as my annotations to the text should make plain, it is not just a 
word or two here or there that can be shown to have come from the 
Qur’an; rather, the text simply “s profoundly Quranic, as we may sense 
when we read the first paragraph alongside 77 Æ7 (20):98, or when we 
compare the beautiful prayer beginning “Open our mouths. ..” with Moses’ 
prayer in 77 A (20):25-35. In the introduction to 7#/A//// we are dealing 
with a Christian author who has absorbed the Qur’an’s vocabulary and 
cadences of worship and praise, and without a hint of affectation can 
make them his own. © 


8. Recasting narrative sequences 


Fi tathtith AUAN al-wahid is by no means wooden in the use it makes 
of the Quran. Its magnificent opening prayer with all of its Quranic 
echoes is followed by a chapter on the triunity of God, for which the 
author seeks Qur’anic “proof texts": God’s use of the pronoun “we” is 
appealed to as a proof of multiplicity within the divine unity,© while the 
fact that the Qur’an speaks of God’s Word and the holy Spirit™ is taken 
as confirmation that the multiplicity is three-fold. In the chapter on re- 
demption, however, this “prooftexting” use of the Qur’an gives way to 
something much more interesting: allusions to the Qur’anic stories of 
God's apostles and prophets. 

Tathlith's redemption narrative begins, naturally enough for a Christian 
text, with the story of creation and fall.® While what the author relates 
is fundamentally the 4’4/c#/ story — with the intention of describing 
humanity's fall into sin and death, thus to establish humanity's need for 
redemption —Qur’anic detail, especially from the story of Adam in #/ 
A rat (7):19-25 or a/-Baqgare (2):35-36, is artfully woven into the narra- 
tive. © Phrase after phrase echoes the Qur’an: zatkla hi nasamata F-Layall 
(“He breathed into him the breath of life”); astanahu /jannata (“He 
made him to dwell in the Garden”); availa [blisu] an yukhri jahumnd 
min karéinatl lity |"(olis] desired to expel them from the favor of God” );69 
fa-zayyand lahiwnd lblisu wegharahund "Tolis made it fair to them 


§2 Samir, ” Apologie arabe,” 97: “A mon avis, nous n'avons pas affairs ici a une exercice de 
style, mais à une pensée chrétienne qui s'est moulé dans le langage coranique ” 

6 The author cites #/-Aela/ (0V4, #/Qeier (54).11, and aAa wi (6).94; Gibson, Arabie 
Version, 77°. 

6 The author (mis-)cites ¢/AwA/(16).102 

65 Gibson, Arabic Version, 78*-79*, or better Samir, “Earliest Arab Apology.” 75-84. 

66 Noted by Samir, “Earliest Arab Apology.” 75-81. 

87 Cf. nalakha lil min ith vw al-Sakla (32):9. 

68 Cf, #/-Beyare (2):35 and a/-A td (7):19. 

8 Cf. skhrajhum minn kta btn al-Bagetd {2):36. 
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and deluded them”); badat huma saw atithumme (“their shameful parts 
were revealed to them”). 7! 

The paragraph on creation and fall sets a pattern for the brief narra- 
tives that follow. The story of /Vaz/ is the first to be told.’? While most of 
the detail is Biblical there is an emphasis on Noah's preaching activity — 
kana nhun yatzuhum wa-yadtthum iā Mihi Noah was exhorting them 
and calling them to God”)—a prominent feature of the Quranic story, in 
which Noah is an apostle of God rejected by his people.’? Next, Abraham 
is mentioned in passing as an example of the “friends of God’*— and they 
were few in their days — [who] were warning [Satan-enslaved humanity] 
and calling them to God; but they met with severe tribulation and open 
hostility from them, from their kinfolk and others”’5—a fair summary of 
the Quranic story of Abraham.” The author's summary of the story of 
Lot” is faithful to the Bible, although the vocabulary—#/7/vs/ “indecency, 
abomination” )’8 and @#/-A/ah/th "wickedness" )’9 to describe the acts of the 
people of Sodom; s2/zr (the “rain” sent down upon the city);°° ney7 (“he 
rescued") for God's deliverance of Lot and his daughters*!— overlaps with 
that of the Qur’dn’s Lot-narratives. Furthermore, the apologist brings the 
paragraph to a close with a near-citation from the Qur’an: “wna /itha maa 
Ladbina yatlagnahu, “truly God is with those who fear Him."® 

The paragraphs about Moses that immediately follow deserve to be 
presented in full:8 


Then Israel and his children entered Egypt: seventy-five souls, men, 
women, and children And God caused them to multiply and grow until 
they reached six hundred thousand and more. 


% Cf. a/-y (15)°39 Satan is frequently the subject of Agree dhA arm (6) 43, ante! 
(8):48, a/Aa@A/ (16)'63, @/Aarn/ (27)°24, and a/l- Ankalli (29) 38 With regard to eharra, Cf 
dallghiund bt ghurt inva &- dt 1T) 22 

T An exact citation from a4 fa (7) 22 

n Gibson, Azab bersion 79" 

73 See {among several examples) #/.4 744 (7) 59 64, or all of Suza V 07/4 (71) 

"n gsinða Ud, Abraham's Qur’anic title, of course. is 44a/il Alih] “the friend” [of God): 
af- Nis 4) 125. 

% Gibson, dzabe Tersron 80". 

76 See, for example, aAdaheia (21) 51-70 or w/st/hit 137) 83-98 

7 Gibson, Arabu Version, 80°: 

78 hisha 1s used in the Lot-narrative n g/d Yas (7) 80. a/-Qitvds (28) 54 and af dakalitt 
(29):28 

7 The plural #/-AAdt iths used in the Lot-narrative in @/.dvArid (21) 74 

80 Cf, ald rdf (T)'84, a/-Shivatel” (26) 173, a/-Natn/ (27) 58, and also @/Fisryjitt (25)40. 

81 The second and fourth forms of the verbal root 711 are a constant refrain in the Qur’an's 
stories of the apostles With regard to Lot «A (15) 59, @/ daft (21) 71 and 74, af Shuata” 
(26):169-70, 4/- Arn kabiTi {29).32 33, a/ta (37) 134, and a/Q.nit (54) 34 (second form), and 
ahd PA \7).83 and 4#/-Qases (28).53 (fourth form) 

82 Ch. wna liha mad lindllayiinda in af-beigdta (2.194 and @/-/a be (936 and 123 

83 For the following. see Gibson. zabe Terwon 80* 
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There arose over Egypt another pharaoh, who had not known Jo- 
seph, He scattered them and put them to harsh toil. He wished to destroy 
the children of Israel, ad made himself a god% And he set them to 
work in difficult building projects, oppressed them with the harshest op- 
pression, and murdered their sons. But God saved Moses, and the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh raised him. 

The Children of Israel besought God to save them from the oppres- 
sion they were experiencing from the hand of Pharaoh. And God re- 
sponded to them and acquainted them with His mercy. 

And Moses departed Egypt in flight, and God drove him until he 
reached Mount Sinai. And God spoke to him directly® ‘trom the right 
side at the mount, ”%® and said to him: “The lamentations of the Children 
of Israel have arisen to me, and the oppression with which Pharaoh and 
his folk have oppressed them.” 

And God sent him to Pharaoh, and supported him with signs [and] 
great wonders and mighty power. Then God split the sea for the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and caused them to pass through the midst of it; but he 
drowned Pharaoh and his host. dad God was Aight, “Lord of 

Vengance, “8? 


In her translation of this passage, Sr. Maria Gallo puts the many 22%- 
ca/ citations or near-citations into italics.88 I have adopted her idea, but 
for the Qur’anic allusions: the italicized phrases help us to see how skil- 
fully the author has woven Qur’anic material into his précis of Exodus 1- 
14, bringing the whole to a suitable conclusion with a Qur’anic affirmation 
of God's avenging power. 

It is time to pause and reflect on the author's strategy. It is clear that 
he has selected a sequence of figures common to the Bible and to the 
Qur’an — Adam, Noah, (Abraham,) Lot, Moses — and while remaining 
faithful to the Bible has woven Qur’anic detail and vocabulary into his 
narrative. Furthermore, we note that the sequence is very profoundly a 
Qur’anic sequence: the stories of Noah, Lot, and Moses figure promi- 
nently in that genre of Qur’anic narrative that Montgomery Watt has la- 
belled “punishment story,” in which the apostle /7#s/7// is sent to warn 
his people and call them to the worship of the true God. However, the 
people refuse the message and reject the apostle. God then punishes the 
unbelievers, but the apostle (and those with him) are saved.®9 In effect, 


% This is an important feature of the Qur’an’s presentation of Pharaoh: #/SAw æra" (26)'29, 
&/-Qasas (28):38, and a4- Nær (79).24 

85 fe-hallainaha Miku taklinan, c$. a/-Nisd  (4):164. 

88 in ydnibt ttti -avnienl, exactly as found in A/#zram (19) 52 

87 wa-kdne Mibu Shadidan dht ntigdinin, ch. we-tnne làbha actin dht ntigänunin At- 
Sunray (3)°4, a ALS nde (5V:95, Jb dhim (14) 47, and af-Zumar (39) 37 

88 Gallo, Omelia, 71-72. 

85 W, Montgomery Watt, Bels /ntraduction to the Quran Islamic Surveys 8 (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1970), 127-35 See also Willem A Bujlefeld, "A Prophet and More 
than a Prophet?” 74e Alusiun Work! 59 (1969) 1-28 
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the Christian apologist has produced a kind of Christian calque on @/ 
A Saf (7) or Hird (11) or one of the other suras in which the punishment 
stories play a dominant role. °’! 

The decisive difference between the Qur’anic punishment-story se- 
quences and 72/4/th’s Christian calque is their /c/os. As Ad (11):120 
states plainly, the Quranic sequences are related “#7 order to strengthen 
Muhammad's heart: the unbelief he encounters is by no means unprec- 
edented, and he may trust in God for safety and vindication.’ The author 
of 7ath/ith, however, uses the sequence for his own apologetic purpose: 
lo establish the extent to which fallen humankind is under Satan's sov- 
erelgnty, Dom which human apostles and prophets are incapable of 
saving them. Even the Children of Israel miraculously delivered from 
Pharaoh and his hosts fell to worshipping the golden calf! But if the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and indeed, all of humanity have fallen under Satan's sway,” 


God did not desire this for his creation, 
and God is “the most merciful of those who show mercy”? to his 
creation, 
and the one most fit to undertake their salvation” 
from the sedition?” and misguidance® of Iblis. 


God Avmsc// is “the one most fit to undertake” the salvation of human- 
kind. The author of 7/4//// has adapted the Qur’anic sequences of pun- 
ishment stories by changing the accent, which no longer falls on the fact 
that the apostles were c/ica/cd/ in the face of stubborn unbelief, but 
rather on the fact that human apostles did not effectively vrevcome that 
resistance. The Christian apologist recasts the Qur’anic sequences as a 
narrative of Aunan incapacity to reform humankind— in order to prepare 
the reader to hear of a new initiative by the One who “has all things in the 
disposal of his power.” 


99 4/4 nI presents the stories of Adam, Noah, Lot, and Moses in that order The Christian 
apologist, of course, does not mention the stories of non-Biblical apostles (Hid, Salih, Shu‘ayb) 
that figure in the Qur’anic sequerices 

A Eg, adhe munin (23), alshu are (26), afNaml(27), al Ankatnit (29), and d/Sett/at (37) 
See Bylefeld, “Prophet?,” 19-20. 

Gibson, Arabe Verson 81" 

For the following paragraph see s/x/ 81*-82* 

arhaina r+dhiining, See note 45 above 

Khalisahiiin we-luiygdtdhun. The words are synonyms, /ga being used in its original 
Syriac sense The same sense may underlie some of its uses in the Qur’én see w/-Anyara (2)185 
and g/Adn/H (8) 41 

9 yuna. cf al-Happ (22):53. 

38 etaldla. cf. als (4).60 

99 See note 58 above 
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4. Listening to echoes 


Within a generation or so of the composition of 7#/4///, another Melkite 
theologian pondered the question of how to present plausible arguments 
for the Incarnation in a rapidly Arabicizing and Islamicizing milieu. This 
was Theodore Abū Qurra, sometime monk of the /4w7# of Mar Saba and 
bishop of Harrān, and the first writer of Arabic theological literature for 
whom we have a name.!°° Among his numerous Arabic apologetic works 
is a short treatise that might be entitled “On the Necessity of Redemp- 
tion. ”!°! In it, Abū Qurra begins immediately with a Qur’anically-colored 
statement that he believes a Muslim reader should be willing to accept: 
“God sent down /avzz/i/ the Law to Moses on Mount Sinai, and in it 
enjoined statutes upon the people, and imposed chastisements upon the 
one who violates them.”!92 Abū Qurra then radicalizes these statements: 
God's statutes demand the per/ection of human obedience and love (Deu- 
teronomy 6.5!), and «z shortfall in this loving obedience is subject to 
punishment. There is no redress— “no, not for a twinkling of an eye of 
passing time” — for the one who fails to exert one’s cw//re capacity in the 
obedience of God. !° 

Abii Qurra then anticipates an objection: “I am able to throw off the 
chastisement for my transgression through repentance. ”!™ He responds that 
even in the unlikely case that the penitent achieved perfect obedience in 
the moment of repentance, /ozzmer sins would still demand punishment: 


[T]here is no way for you to blot out any of your former sin, 
not even an atom’s measure /iva-/aiv nuydira dharratinj! 
Thus it is inevitable that the punishment which overtakes you 
because of what your hands have forwarded bim gaddamat padike/ 
will be fixed upon you. 
You will not be able to remove it by any means!!5 


Let us stop to ponder the two lines for which the transliterated Arabic text 
has been provided. In the first, it is undoubtedly anachronistic to have 
translated (a773 as “atom,” although the classical lexicographers are agreed 
that it represents something exceedingly tiny, whether a small ant or an 
ant’s grub or egg, or a tiny particle such as a mote in a ray of sunlight or a 


10 For an excellent recent summary of what is known about Abū Qurra , see Sidney Griffith, 
“Reflections on the Biography of Theodore Abū Qurrah,” /arole fo / Orrent 18 (1993): 143-70 

101 Constantin Basha, ed. Zes anres arabes de Theatse Abouata evégue de Haran 
(Beirut: 1904), 83-91. 

102 bid.. 83 

103 bid. 

104 bid, 

105 Jb, 84 
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single speck of gold dust.!°° The significance of Abū Qurra’s use of the 
word is that his expression szgdār dharre “the measure of a Marra” 
recalls the Qur’an’s ziho! dharra “the weight of a dharry.”'°7 Where 
the context of the expression is a discussion of sin, one does not have to be 
a /afz to hear an echo of Siva/ Zi/zd/ (99): 


When the earth is convulsed with her [final] earthquake 
and earth brings forth her burdens, 
and humankind says, ‘What ails her?’— 
on that Day she shall relate her chronicles as your Lord inspires her. 
On that Day humans shall come forth in scattered groups to be shown 
their works: 
whoever has done an atom’s weight of good shall see it, 
and whoever has done an atom’s weight of evil shall see it. 108 


Other texts echoed by Abū Qurra's use of wugycldr eharra include Saha ' 
(34):3 or its parallel J77ss (10):61 The former runs as follows: 


The unbelievers say: The Hour will never come to us! 
Say: Indeed, by my Lord, Knower of the Unseen, it shall come to you! 
In the heavens and the earth vo¢ an atom s werght escapes him 
—nor smaller than that, nor greater 
but it is [recorded] in a Book that makes manifest 


Abū Qurra has no need to belabor his point that former sin is not readily 
blotted out. For those with ears to hear them, the Qur’anic echoes are 
powerful and authoritative reminders that “//is known, #//is recorded, 
and that a terrible Day and Hour is coming when one shall be confronted 
with #/one’s deeds. 

For those with ears to hear, the echoes «/s~ carry reminders of the 
fate of evil-doers. Sba (34):3 is the first verse in a paragraph that warns, 
in verse 5, that those who strive against God's signs shall suffer “a tor- 
ment of painful punishment.” Similarly, J 77/725 (10):61 — a close parallel 
to Syda "(34):3— needs to be considered in its context. Memory leads to 
verse 52: “Then shall it be said to those who did evil: ‘Taste the torment 
of eternity!” 

If the echoes of these terrible warnings are too distant for all to hear, 
Abt Qurra makes a second allusion to the Qur’an which amplifies them: 
“Thus it is inevitable that the punishment which overtakes you ‘because 
of what your hands have forwarded’ will be fixed upon you!” Drm 


1% Edward William Lane. 4a dd Angled Levon & vols Beirut Libranie du Liban, 
1980, first publ in Edinburgh, 1863), 957 ivol 3}. col 2 

107 The expression occurs sia times v/ Vue (4) 40, Již (10) 61, Sez (3413 and 22. and 
Lilva! (99)\'7 and 8 

108 The translations in this section are mine, although I have consulted and am indebted to 
those of Arberry and Cragg 
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gaddamat vyadika is an exact citation from #/Hay (22):9-10, where it is 
said of one who opposes the truth: 


For him in this world 
there is shame, 
and on the Day of Resurrection 
we shall make him taste the torment of the burning. 
‘That is because of what your hands have forwarded, 
and because God is not unjust to his servants.’ 


Close parallels are found in A/ Yvan (3):181-82, #/-Anti/ (9):50-51, 
and a/-/Vaa~(78):40. This last is the concluding words of a sura that pre- 
sents a stunning description of the Day, and deserves separate citation: 


Lo, we have warned you of torment drawn nigh, 
a Day when one shall behold that one's hands have forwarded, 
and the unbeliever shall say, ‘Would that I were dust!’ 


Abū Qurra clearly means for his reader to feel terror at the conse- 
quences of sin— but does not once use words such as “Hell”, “Fire”, “burn- 
ing”, or even (until later in the treatise) “torment”. He does not need to. 
With a few well-chosen words his text has set off sympathetic resonances 
in numerous Qur’anic texts that express — far more effectively than Abū 
Qurra could— terrible threats of everlasting punishment for evildoers. 


Exploiting a typology 


Toward the end of his seminal study 4evcs of Serputure in the Let- 
fers of Faul Richard B. Hays attempts to “render a synoptic characteriza- 
tion of the overall relation between Scripture and Paul's reading of it” by 
adapting Thomas M. Greene’s analysis (in Ze Light in Troy: /initation 
and Discovery fn Renaissance Poetry °°) of the ways in which Renais- 
sance poets recapitulated classical models. !!° Greene had summarized his 
findings under four headings: 

(a) “sacramental” or “reproductive” imitation, in which the subtext is 
treated as a model to be carefully imitated. 

(b) “eclectic” or “exploitative” imitation, in which the author makes 
no particular commitment to the subtexts, but treats them as re- 
positories of language and symbols from which to draw. 


103 Thomas M. Greene, 74e Light tn Trav Imitation and Discovery in Renarssatce Poetry 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1982) 
0 Hays, Zchoes of Scripture 173-78 
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(c) “heuristic” imitation, in which the poem “singles out one text as 
its putative genesis and... defines itself through its rewriting, 
its ‘modernizing,’ its zggvormznento of that text.”!!! 
(d) “dialectical” imitation, in which there is a real encounter and 
dialogue between the mundus significans of the poem and that 
of the subtext. !!? 
As Hays points out, the variable in this spectrum of possibilities is “the 
writer's stance toward the past expressed in the symbolic world of the 
subtext.”!!3 Does the writer return to the symbolic world of the subtext? 
Or pick and choose from that world? Does the writer update the subtext? 
Or bring Ht into a conversationin which it may speak freely? 

Hays suggests that Greene's analysis may be fruitfully applied to any 
literature which is involved in intertextual reflection, and in fact applies it 
to the use of scripture in the letters of St. Paul. !!4 It seems to me that these 
categories are indeed useful for thinking about the use of the Qur’an in 
the early Arabic Christian apologies, or, for that matter, the use of the 
Bible in the early Islamic “refutation of the Christians” literature. Of course, 
there will be differences between the intertextual strategies found in these 
literatures and those found in the Renaissance poets (analyzed by Greene) 
or in the writings of Paul (analyzed by Hays). For the Renaissance poets, 
and for Paul, their subtexts were in some sense au(harvtat/ve. The human- 
ist writers regarded their classical subtexts with the profoundest admira- 
tion and respect; Paul regarded his subtext as sacred scripture. For Christian 
and Muslim controversialists and apologists, however, the other’s scrip- 
ture not only lacked authority but was profoundly questionable— at best, 
a mixture of truth and misinterpretation, corruption, and error. We shall 
need to keep this difference in mind as we attempt to apply the analysis of 
Greene (and Hays) to a very different set of texts. 

Let us return to Greene’s categories. Do we find examples of “sacra- 
mental” or “reproductive” imitation in Arabic Christian texts? I do not think 
it is far-fetched to speak of a “reproductive” approach to the Qur’an in a 
text such as the introduction to 7%/A///, presented earlier. !!5 It may be 
worth nothing that Samir, who is undertaking the new edition of 74/4/74, 
unaffectedly labels this introduction a Æa, “like any Æa, of an Arabic 
work,”!!® but also, to a certain extent, like “Ae Zatia. Some Christian 
apologists found within the Qur’an a world of prayer and praise which 
they could happily visit, even if they would not settle there permanently. 


Greene, Zg% in Dov. 41, cited in Hays, Achoes of Scripture 173 
u2 Hays, Schoes of Scripture, \73-74. 

13 Abul. 174. 

u4 Lhd 

NS See above, pp 305ff. 

16 Samir, “Earliest Arab Apology.” 66 
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We recall that “eclectic” or “exploitative” imitation refers to the 
intertextual approach of a poem that alludes to a variety of texts without 
binding itself to them. As Hays appropriates this category it may cover 
cases where an author has “borrowed” the language of scripture “to lend 
rhetorical force to his own discourse, with minimal attention to the integ- 
rity of the semeiotic universe of the precursor.”!!7 Perhaps we may see 
such benignly “exploitative” imitation in 7#//////'s use of near-Quranic 
phrases—"truly God is with those who fear Him” or “God was Mighty, 
Lord of Vengeance” to round off paragraphs. !!8 There is little indication 
that the Christian apologist was paying any particular attention to the origi- 
nal context of these phrases; he simply found them to be appropriate anti- 
phons to the narratives, respectively, of the rescue of Lot and his daughters, 
and the deliverance of Moses and the Children of Israel at the sea.!!9 

However, the category of “exploitative” imitation may also include in- 
stances where the subtext has undergone a significant resignification. For 
a Biblical example, one may think of the citation of Hosea 11.1b in Mat- 
thew 2.15b: “Out of Egypt have I called my son.”!?° Here Hosea’s reference 
to the Exodus is reinterpreted as applicable to the return of the holy family 
after their flight into Egypt. The Islamic “refutation of the Christians” lit- 
erature provides many examples of such resignification. In a recent article 
about the use of the Bible in early Islamic controversial literature,!2! David 
Thomas has pointed to the use made by ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (ca. 790- 
ca. 860) of Psalm 48.1-2, which ‘Ali read something as follows: 


Great is our Lord, 

and he is greatly w/z ("praised"); 
and in the city of our God and in his mountain 

there is a holy one and a syuhwmimiad ("praised one”), 
and the joy hath come to the whole earth. !24 


"7 Hays, Achoes of Scripture. 175 Hays points to Paul's use of Psalm 19 4 1n Romans 10.18 as 
a good example 

18 See above, pp. 309-10 

119 We might note, however, that 72/A///'sdescription of God as da nyaii in the context 
of the story of Moses does parallel the Qur’an’s use of the expression in the story of Abraham at 
Sbrahiaa (14):47 

120 See, for example, Craig A Evans, “The Function of the Old Testament in the New.” in Scot 
McKnight, ed , Zvtraducing New Sestament fnterpretétion (Grand Rapids, Michigan Baker 
Book House, 1989), 174-76 Hays comments that Matthew's Gospel is “the clearest instance in 
the New Testament of a text whose hermeneutical strategy in relation to Israel's Scripture is 
almost unrelievedly exploitative, in Greene's sense” (Hays, Echoes of Scripture, 175) 

121 David Thomas, “The Bible in Early Mushm Anti-Christian Polemic,” AZs ætt Christian 
Afustiin Relations 1 (V996): 29-38. 

122 Thomas's translation in 047, 31-32 For the text of ‘All's Aiah atdin iwa delan da see ‘Adil 
Nuwayhid, ed., AM thn Aabbin al febari al-Din we bianda 1 Hibat nubuvyivset abnabt 
Sfufammad, 3rd printing (Beirut: Dar al-afaq al-jadida, 1979). 
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For ‘Ali, the verses are a clear prediction of the coming of the Prophet of 
Islam. 

The Arabic Christian literature provides similar examples of an “ex- 
ploitative” use of the Quranic subtext; and, as we have seen, the 
resignification of Qur’anic verses can be very arbitrary. When the author 
of the ancient controversial text preserved in Ayavus Schotl-Acinharat 
438 cited a/Zumar (39):4, a/Misa4):171, a/-Bagara (2):116, and a+ Zukhruf 
(43):81, he paid no attention to the original context of the Qur’anic verses; 
or, if he did notice their context, that did not prevent him from tearing 
them violently out of that context in order to make them say the opposite 
of what all Muslims have understood them to say!??3 It is worth noting 
that this sort of violently arbitrary “prooftexting” probably stretches the 
category of “exploitative? imitation beyond its scope in the work of Greene 
or Hays. Here the text does not reverence the subtext, but merely attempts, 
by force, to take it captive. 

As for interreligious “heuristic” imitation, Thomas gives us an excellent 
example from the early Islamic controversial literature: ¢-Aach/ ali /-nasara 
(“The Refutation of the Christians”) of al-Oasim b. Ibrahim (785-860), which 
includes a rhymed, carefully edited Arabic reworking of the first eight chap- 
ters of Matthew’s Gospel. !?4 Al-Qasim treats his original with considerable 
respect, and yet “Islamicizes” the text by “toning down excessive [Chris- 
tian] claims and removing what cannot be modified. ”!?5 Matthew's gospel 
is brought “up to date” in the light of the Qur’anic revelation. 

Perhaps we find something similar in the soteriological chapter of 
Tathlith, °° where we have suggested that, after a presentation of the story 
of Adam, the author has imitated typical Qur’anic sequences of “punish- 
ment stories.” (Siw a/-A af (7), where such a sequence is prefaced with 
the story of Adam, provides the closest model.) But the Christian apolo- 
gist reworks this sequence, reading the Qur’an as // it were a pre- 
Muhammadan, indeed, pre-Easter text. The writer finds the telos of the 
sequence of apostle-stories vo/ in the (seventh-century) figure of 
Muhammad, but rather in the (first-century) figure of Christ, understood 
to be the incarnate Word of God who accomplished what prophets and 
apostles could not. The Qur’anic subtext is “updated” by identifying in it 
trajectories which reach their goal only when pulled into a Christian gravi- 
tational field. 


133 See above. pp. 304-5 

124 Thomas, “Bible.” 32-36 For the text of the Ai4/ see 1 Di Matteo, “Confutazione contro i 
cristiani dello Zaydita al-Qasim b. Ibr&him.” Avivsla deyli Stintt Ortetitai 9 (1921-22) 301-64 

125 Thomas, “Bible,” 36 

126 See above, pp 308-11 
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The use of #/-SAir7 (42):51 that we encountered in Chapter 18 of «/ 
faint 2! may provide another example of a heuristic reading of the Qur’anic 
subtext. I suggested earlier that the allusion should not be dismissed as 
“prooftexting”— that is, a-/#n/“s reading of #/.S/hird (42):51 is not merely 
(and violently) “exploitative.” I prefer to see 4/-/7m/ @s “updating” «/-Shurg 
(42):51— although in the anachronistic “christotelic” sense just described— 
by taking God's speaking “from behind a veil” to refer not only to God’s 
speech to Moses (as agreed in the classical Islamic exegetical tradition) 
but also to God’s speech to humankind through Chyys¢ 

It is the fourth category, “dialectical” imitation, that Hays finds most 
helpful for understanding the hermeneutical strategy of Paul. The apostle 
to the Gentiles does 7o/ read scripture as does (for example) the author of 
the letter to the Hebrews, with a heuristic “then/now,” “type/fulfillment” 
scheme in mind. Rather, he allows scripture to speak with its own voice 
and even to contend against his appropriation of it.'28 Once again we 
need to stretch the category in order to use it for the writings of Christian 
apologists citing a subtext about which they had profound reservations: 
no medieval Christian apologist would allow the Qur’an entire freedom to 
speak! Notwithstanding, we may perhaps see something approaching a 
“dialectical” approach to the Qur’anic subtext when Christian writers deal 
with it allusively, allowing it to speak with some freedom from afar rather 
than constraining or censoring its speech at close range. We have seen 
something like this in the allusions of #/-Burhanu and Aasi to a/-Shira 
(42):51.!29 And Theodore Abū Qurra’s text “On the Necessity of Redemp- 
tion” supplies us with a splendid example:!%® Abū Qurra, arguing that “re- 
pentance” is not sufficient to efface past sins, makes his case vo! with 
paragraph upon paragraph of supporting argument, but rather with a pair 
of extremely brief (near-) Quranic expressions: s7/gdlir dharraand bf-ind 
gaddainal yaddka. Suddenly (for the competent reader) the room is filled 
with echoes of the Qur’an’s vivid and terrifying affirmations of the omni- 
science of God, of the coming Day when one shall be confronted with all 
one’s deeds, and of the “torment of the burning” for those who have done 
evil. Abū Qurra’s allusive “distancing” of the Quranic subtext gives it 
permission to speak— and it does so, with great eloquence and power for 
those qualified to hear. 


127 See above, pp. 299-300. 

128 Hays, £choes of Scryturc. \76-77 (although this point 1s the burden of the entire book). 
129 See above, pp 300-2. 

130 See above, pp 312ff 
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Conclusion: beyond prooftexting 


One of the surprises of the earliest Arabic Christian literature is that 
its treatment of the Qurian is far more varied, subtle, and interesting than 
can be summed up under a heading such as “prooftexting.” Although we 
must concede that an arbitrary and even violent “exploitative” intertextual 
strategy characterizes the oldest Arabic Christian apologetic text in our 
possession (/ygizvus Schott-Actharid’ 438) — and many other texts since 
then! — we have discovered the existence of very different approaches, 
ones that move in the direction of greater appreciation of and respect for 
the language, narratives, and teachings of the Qur’an. Already in the sec- 
ond Islamic century,!3! arabophone Christians were learning to pray us- 
ing Quranic turns of phrase; to relate God's dealing with humankind in 
narrative with Qur’anic accents; and to construct theological arguments 
leaving spaces to be filled with Qur’anic echoes. In its use of the Qur’an, 
the earliest Arabic Christian literature pointed the way beyond prooftexting 
— surely one of this literature’s many gifts to contemporary Christian- 
Muslim dialogue. 


Luther SCnunary Mark N. SWANSON 
St. Paul, Minnesota j 


A 
@ 


13 This is, of course, a somewhat approximate stalement. We do not know, for example, 
when Theodore Abi Qurra (who lived for more than a decade into the ‘4 century A.H.) 
wrote his treatise “On the Necessity of Redemption * 
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MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS IN THE 
PANCASILA STATE OF INDONESIA 


Introduction 


In the summer of 1997 the worst forest fires since memory caused an 
ecological disaster that not only hurt Indonesia but also its neighbors 
Singapore and Malaysia. Several months later a monetary crisis caused 
the fall of Indonesia’s currency, the rupiah, to about 20% of its previous 
value against the dollar. Before these two dramatic developments shocked 
the pride of the young “Asian tiger,” in February-March 1997, the Chris- 
tian Churches issued two public statements which already spoke of con- 
cern and anxiety. On 27 March the Protestant Churches, in a rare united 
statement by the Council of Ecumenical Churches, Evangelicals, Pente- 
costals, the Salvation Army and the Seventh Day Adventists, declared their 
concern over the bloody fights between Christian Dayaks and migrant 
Madurese Muslims on the island of Kalimantan, and the partial or com- 
plete destruction of more than one hundred churches, mostly on Java, 
where in the cities many congregations have a great percentage of rather 
prosperous Chinese merchants in their flock: 


Although some want to see these riots as interreligious conflicts, or as 
clashes between tribes and races, we do not consider these events as a 
battle between Christians and Muslims, or between Dayaks and 
Madurese, or even between indigenous Indonesians against 
non-indigenous persons of Chinese descent. These events of unrest 
and strife are in fact planned by certain elements who -- as a means to 
reach their goals — seek to disrupt the unity of society by making use 
of critical conditions among our people in order to destroy the founda- 
tions of Pancasila and the Constitution of 1945. 

We are really impressed and consoled to see that Muslim co-patriots 
join us in efforts to overcome these hardships and damages and even 
work together to restore the churches and other demolished buildings, ! 


Already on 1 February 1997 Cardinal Julius Darmaatmadja, archbishop 
of Jakarta and head of the Council of Indonesian Catholic Bishops, had 
issued his pre-Easter Pastoral Letter. This document also avoided the in- 
terpretation of the frightening events as interreligious conflicts. 


1 Statement of 27 March 1997, published in Paul Tahalele & Thomas Santoso, Acginitah 
Kemerdekaan Kila’ ls this our Freedom?) (Surabaya Forum Kommunikasi Kristiani Indonesia, 
1997), 201-14. 
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Darmaatmadja stressed the growing conflicts between rich and poor, be- 
tween an authoritarian bureaucracy and the call for democracy. The drastic 
and violent measures against the strongest opposition party, the PDI /Azr/a/ 
Demokrasi Indonesia) on 27 July 1996 were for him the beginning of the 
long list of the public evils of Indonesian society. The cardinal called for 
a moral revival in order to overcome this spiral of corruption, oppression 
and violence. 

The intricate relationship between Muslims and Christians in Indone- 
sia is for many an issue of growing concern. Are we witnessing an in- 
crease of intolerance on the Muslim side and the end of religious freedom 
for Christians in the world’s largest country with a majority of Muslims? 
Or should we consider the sad events of the last years against the back- 
ground of a general deterioration of the social, political and economic situ- 
ation in the last days of General Suharto’s New Order, which started in 
1966? In seeking to answer these questions, we'll consider first the uni- 
versal religions of Islamiand Christianity amidst other variants of religion 
in the country. In the second part of this article we will have a closer look 
at Muslim-Christian relations in a stricter sense. 


I. Universal Religions of Indonesia’s Religious Scene 


Indonesia, the largest state in Southeast Asia, counted in 1998 202 mil- 
lion citizens. According to official statistics, 87% of them were Muslim, 
6% Protestant, 3% Catholic, 2% Hindu (mostly Balinese) 0.9% Buddhist 
(mostly Chinese) and about 1% “other religions”. This makes five offi- 
cially recognized religions, with the somewhat strange construction of Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism designated as distinct religions, probably to make 
the number of five complete. ‘Other religions’ are not specified in these 
statistics, but they are mostly understood to be the tribal or traditional 
religions. For the last category sometimes the terminology of belum 
4eragaia is used, the one who “has not yet opted for a (world) religion.” 
There seem to be few countries where the universal religions, “the long- 
est lasting of civilization’s primary institutions,” were and are so success- 
ful.2 During the process of the promulgation of independence, on 17 August 
1945, the ideological foundation of the republic was defined as Avncas//a, 
the Five-Pillar-Doctrine of Belief in the One and High Deity, Humanitari- 
anism, Nationhood/Nationalism, Peoplehood and Social Justice. This choice 


2 Robert W. Hefner, “Introduction: World Building and the Rationality of Conversion,” in 
his Conversion to Christianity. Histotteal and Anthropological Perspectives on a Greal 
Transformation (Berkeley, CA. University of California Press, 1993), 34 Hefner, a specialist 
on Indonesia, presents in this work also a case-study of twentieth century “Christian Conversion 
in Muslim Java”; 99-125. 
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certainly has to be seen as a compromise between the option for an Is- 
lamic State on the one hand and for that of secularism on the other.’ 

A few observations on the Hindu and Buddhist traditions in Indonesia 
must suffice here. Balinese Hinduism had to adjust to the national crite- 
rion of a universal religion. Therefore the belief in God’s unity became 
emphasized, Manu was accepted as a prophet and his A/4vnava Dharimasastla 
recognized as part of Hindu scripture, although parts of the Upanishad 
and texts like the Ahagaradyitd play often a more important role in con- 
temporary Neo-Hinduism in Bali. Until the 1940s holy scripture in Ba- 
linese Hinduism was transmitted in the form of sacred texts in 
Old-Javanese. But the new religious politics have necessitated consider- 
able changes in doctrine, especially as taught in primary and secondary 
schools and at the theological college of the /asitut indu Dharma in. 
Denpasar since 1963. The traditional rituals, which make Bali such an 
attractive and important destination for international tourism, continue as 
before and show only slight alterations.* 

The Chinese community of Indonesia, roughly estimated as 3-4% of 
the population, gradually tended towards acceptance of Christianity, es- 
pecially after the ban on communism as a result of the 1965 coup. A small 
minority amongst the Chinese have embraced Islam. Confucianism was 
not recognized as a religion and therefore no marriages according to Con- 
fucian ritual can be celebrated. A new reformation of Buddhism, inspired 
by some monks from Thailand, created a similar renewal as with 
neo-Hinduism in Bali. In the Chinese Buddhist temples there is still room 
for Taoist and Confucianist rituals, besides rituals of Mahayana Buddhism, 
but the weekly program of Buddhism on state television is conducted by 
Theravada monks in their orange robes. At Waicak (the Birthday of the 
Buddha) and other neo-Buddhist festivals there is a competition in the 
reading of the Buddhist Pali scripture, not much different from the popu- 
lar Muslim competition in Qur’an recitation.® 

The Australian/Pakistani sociologist Riaz Hassan, who served during 
the 1980s as a visiting professor in Yogyakarta, concluded that there was 


3 A few titles out of the vast library on Pancasila Susan Selden Purdy, “Legitimation of 


Power and Authority in a Pluralistic State: Pancasila and Civil Religion in Indonesia” (Ph D.. 
Columbia University: University Microfilms, 1985); Eka Darmaputera, /wucasily and the Search 
for Fdentity and Alxderntty in fadonestan Society, (Leiden: Brill, 1988), Karel A Steenbrink. 
“Indonesian Politics and a Muslim Theology of Religions 1965-1990." Ashen ane Christian- Uiustm 
Relations 4 (1993): 223-46 

* Clifford Geertz, *‘Internal Conversion’ in Contemporary Bali,” in his Ze /nfevpretation 
of Cultures, (New York: Basic Books, 1964 and later), 170-89, F L Bakker, pe svugyh' of the 
finda Balinese Mnicllectuals. Developments m Modern Hindi Shinking m fadependoul 
Jndonesia (Amsterdam: Y.U University Press, 1993) 

5 Personal observation at the Buddhist monastery of Mendut. near the great shrine of 
Borobudur, Waicak 1994 
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not only a revival of Islam in Indonesia, but a clear and manifest flower- 
ing of all universal religions, due to strong and persistent government 
support of religion in general and the wide-spread approval of this policy 
in society.® 

Amidst this religious boom, not only the tribal religions but also the 
new religious sects / mystical movements, commonly called a/an 
kepercayaan (“faith movements”) face a somewhat uncertain existence. 
They are not recognized as formal religions, but as branches or subsystems 
within the major five traditions. This has led David Barrett to a statistical 
overview that is quite different from the official one quoted above. In his 
well-known Work! Christian Enevelopedia, published in 1982, Barrett has 
43.2% Muslims, 36.4% ‘New-Religionists’, 11% Christians (among whom 
2.5% crypto-Christians), 5:1% tribal religions, 2.1% Hindus and 1.0% Bud- 
dhists. The most interesting (and astonishing!) feature in this listing is the 
36.4% New Religionists Barrett labels the majority of this group as “fol- 
lowers of new Muslim or islamized and hinduized syncretistic religions. ”” 

It is undoubtedly true that the official statistics of the Indonesian cen- 
sus do not mirror the reality of religious affiliations in Indonesia. But 
Barrett's model is a very unsatisfactory alternative. In order to do justice 
to the complexity of religious identity in Indonesia, one needs to under- 
stand the universal religions, such as Islam and Christianity, in their in- 
ter-relatedness and interaction with both the cultural religion of «edat 
(traditional customs) and the civil religion of Pancasila. 


Complex Religious Identities 


One of the most restricting regulations of modern Indonesia is the ban 
on what is called SARA. Issues of SvAv (tribe), Agena (religion), Xes (race) 
and Antergo/ongan (differences between social and ethnic groups) are pro- 
hibited as topics in the media and in social and political discourse. In the 
vast archipelago, with its many islands, tribes, languages and cultures, the 
Indonesian state wants to create a modern and stable nation with a firm 
national cohesion. One of'the aspects of the ideology of Pancasila is the 
promotion of this national unity. In this respect Indonesia is probably closer 
to the countries and cultures of the Far East than to the Islamic heartland 
of the Middle East. The national civil religion of Pancasila has been com- 
pared with the function of Shintoism in Japan and Confucianism in China. 
Pancasila provides a social and political ethics, which is taught in all schools, 
from Avxhygartcn until the first year of undergraduate study at universi- 


6 Riaz Hassan, Adv Dari Kameri atime sampar Funtinentilnime (jakarta Rayawah, 
1985), 147-60. 

7 David B Barrett. 11074? Christian ENEN e dopedid A Comparati e Save of Chitte hes drid 
Religions in the Vextern Work! AD 1 9)-2000 (Nairobi Oxford University Press, 1982), 382 
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ties. Pancasila also provides a series of national rituals: on the seventeenth 
of every month schools and other public buildings celebrate a flag cer- 
emony that lasts about thirty minutes and includes singing of the national 
anthem, reading of the text of the Pancasila, solemn oaths, and hoisting of 
the flag. There are also ‘holy men and women’ through the institution of 
national heroes. Klaus Schreiner, son of a Lutheran missionary, compared 
them to the saints in the Catholic church, both in the process of ‘beatifica- 
tion’ and in their role in the community.® A whole calendar of memorial 
days has been established, related to events in the young Republic or to 
special topics. Some among them are: 3 January in commemoration of the 
foundation of the Ministry of Religion, 11 March when President Suharto 
received power from his predecessor Soekarno, and 20 May for the foun- 
dation of Budi Utomo, the first nationalist organization. With “its own set 
of sacred persons, events, beliefs, rituals and symbols quite distinct from 
those of the denominations,” Pancasila is a (civil) religion in its own right.’ 

Islam offers few rituals for the turning points of life, at birth, mar- 
riage, and funeral, and this may have been the reason why regional cus- 
toms /aa// continue as zes de passage. besides the more simple Muslim 
rituals. Although integrated in a Muslim life-style, they never fully be- 
come part of the Islamic duties and Christians may easily join or take over 
some of this aa Traditional healing is also common for Muslims and 
Christians alike. Chinese without an explicit affiliation to a world religion 
as well as some Christians visit Muslim shrines. Similarly, a growing num- 
ber of Catholic places of pilgrimage (where usually the holy virgin Mary is 
the center of the cult) are visited by non-Catholic Chinese and also by a 
number of Muslims. Common people go to shrines and graves for their 
daily needs, hoping for improved physical health, seeking to find a part- 
ner for marriage, or searching for a better job. At the cultural level, the 
arrival of Islam did not abolish the shadow play, rz:ayg, where the sto- 
ries of Ramayana and Mahabharata are performed. Only very strict Mus- 
lims voice objections to this classical theater, sometimes played by human 
dance figures. Wayang performances remain generally appreciated by 
people from various religious backgrounds. These classical plays are not 
performed in modern Indonesian, but in the language of the region, and 
Javanese, Sundanese, Balinese and Banjarese have in this field the stron- 
gest traditions. While the civil religion of Pancasila holds its rituals during 
office hours, 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., the sacred time for pilgrimage and 
wayang-play or a visit to graves is the night. Traditional healing and 


8 Klaus H. Schreiner, Ao4ischer Heldenéult m Indonesien Tradition tad Alleine PIAS 
(Berlin: Reiner, 1995). 

° For this definition see Donald G Jones and Russel E, Richey, vverrcan Civil Religion 
(New York: Harper, 1974), 6. 
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slametan, meals which bring neighborhoods together before planting and 
after harvest, at ~/es de passage and at other special occasions, are also 
part of this regional and traditional religion. 

Occasionally traditional religion comes in conflict with official reli- 
gion. Of special importance in this connection is the reformist 
Muhammadiveah, established in 1912 and claiming some three million ac- 
tive members and some thirty million sympathizers. It is the founder of 
many schools, from Kindergarten to vocational schools and rich universi- 
ties, of several local independent (more or less ‘denominational’) mosques,!° 
of small maternity homes as well as fully equipped modern hospitals, of 
credit unions and other institutions. From its beginning the movement 
was an opponent of this ‘syncretist and corrupt’ religion.!! But 
Muhammadiyah Islam remained a minority in Indonesia and traditional 
religion survived besides official Islam. At the Christian side, some Evan- 
gelical Christians also see problems with the Pancasila civil religion as 
well as with some aspects of aZ7/. 

This configuration of popular religious values and practices, partly based 
on the age-old wisdom of' «#//sayings and covering a wide field of activi- 
ties, from the shamanist healing of the «#47 to the complicated rituals 
of marriage, funeral and the s/77c// religious meal, is a particular reli- 
gious phenomenon, clearly distinct from the relatively new national civil 
religion of Pancasila and ‘the formal universal religions. The A/z/y" Lam 
already formally recognized the co-existence of the strict rules of Islamic 
law and a#dé/rulings. These written procedures for the courts in the sul- 
tanate of Malacca and later (after 1511) Johore repeatedly mention an aaa 
prescription besides and in contrast with another ruling “according to the 
law of God Most High.” !? 

The earlier mentioned suggestion of a comparable role of the Pancasila 
in Indonesia and the teaching of Confucianism in traditional China seems 
to make sense particularly with regard to the field of ethics. Confucianism 
provided standards of conduct for social and political life, just as Pancasila 
does in Indonesia. But for answers to questions concerning the hereafter 


10 Muhammadiyah introduced some reformations in the ritual, it moved the direction of 
prayer from a simple West to a more precise North-West, it reduced the length of the zra 
prayer in the month of Ramadan, held sermons in local languages and urged the imam to use 
the proper pronunciation of Arabic Because of difference of opinion with traditional mosque 
leaders, usually nominated by the heads of villages or regents of towns, Muhammadiyah started 
its own “salle 

1 Mitsuo Nakamura, 740 Crescent atmes over the Baman Tree. A Study of the 
Afuhammedvah tn a Centtal Javanese Town (Yogyakarta Gadjah Mada University Press, 
1983); James Peacock. Hurting dhe faith The Mutaninadidah Uacment m Indonesian 
4s/ain (Menlo Park. Cummings, 1978) 

2 Liaw Yock Fang, 4nding-wadany Melika. The Lans of Melika (The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1976), 39 
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or problems of serious sickness and death, the Chinese sought counsel 
from the Buddha, just as in Indonesia for most people the doctrines of 
Islam and other world religions provide solutions to these problems. The 
third current within traditional China, Taoism, is comparable to what takes 
place in Indonesia outside the reach of bureaucrats and formal religious 
leaders, school curriculum and religious writings. This is what the various 
regional and local cultures honor through old practices, remnants of ani- 
mism, a variety of magical rites and beliefs, and an almost completely 
secularized folklore, now promoted by the Minister of Culture and his 
colleague of Tourism. 

In the past missionaries and scholars have argued that the form in 
which Islam reached Indonesia, through traders from India, was from the 
beginning ‘impure.’ Both observers from outside and reformist Muslims 
themselves (especially persons of the Muhammadiyah movement) consid- 
ered a majority of Indonesian Muslims as only partially converted: through 
the holes in their Muslim clothes the animist or Hindu-Buddhist past was 
still easily perceived. But this notion of a partial or unfinished conversion 
to world religions does not properly describe religiosity in Indonesia. The 
concept of a complex religious identity is much more constructive to de- 
pict the real situation. 

There was certainly since 1965, during the Suharto regime, a revival 
of mosque attendance, an extraordinary increase in institutes of Islamic 
learning, partly attached to the formal state system of primary and sec- 
ondary education, but also including mosque classes for children and adults. 
The Ministry of Religion, about which more will be said below, orga- 
nizes and finances the obligatory religious education for all five religions 
as well as the bureaucracy for Islamic courts (with about 50% women 
judges, because of the traditional high position of women in the country) 
and the administration of marriages, divorces and sometimes also inherit- 
ance. Religious organizations had to stay out of party politics more and 
more as time went on. In 1973 the nearly one hundred political parties of 
the Soekarno period, after 1965 already reduced to nine, had to merge 
again in two blocks. The four Muslim parties united in the PPP (Zartai 
Persatuan Pembangunan, United Party for Development). Initially it still 
used the Ka‘bah as its symbol to show its Muslim identity. But after the 
1982 general elections also this last connection between Islam and politics 
had to be abandoned and the star (symbol of God's unity in the Pancasila 
symbolism) became the sign for PPP. The Catholic and Protestant politi- 
cal parties had to merge with other parties into the earlier mentioned PDI, 
which never had a clear religious affiliation. During the Dutch colonial 
period the general policy towards Islam was a brutal and firm suppression 
of any political activity from Muslim groups, but it was accompanied by a 
rigorous abstinence from any interference in the ‘strictly religious,’ that is 
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in ritual and doctrinal affairs. This has changed in that religion in modern 
Indonesia is, as we have seen, much more positively supported by the 
government, with the understanding that it has to refrain from any politi- 
cal activity. This is not only true for Muslims but also for Christians. There 
have been Indonesian Christian (and Muslim!) theologians who wanted to 
introduce elements of the Latin American theology of liberation into their 
country, but several books on this topic were banned and most theolo- 
gians accommodated by opting for a ‘theology of development’ as their 
theme. !3 

The complexity of religious identities sometimes brings with it a feel- 
ing of harmony in a pluriform culture, but at other times it leads to con- 
flicts. On the eve of the 1955 elections, when religious relations became 
intrinsically intertwined with the political power play, the American an- 
thropologist Clifford Geertz carried out his field research in East Java. At 
that time he proposed a three-fold division of Muslims in that region: the 
majority of Javanese in the popular religion of gbangan, the stricter Mus- 
lims of sau//7, and the elite religiosity of the nobility, the 27174 This 
division was criticized because it overstated the impact of social conflicts 
on religious issues. Moreover, this tripartite model failed to do justice to 
the complex religious identity which was and is the reality for the major- 
ity of the population of Java and Indonesia in general.'> Geertz’s image 
of a far-going polarization was probably valid for the time of his research 
in the early 1950s, when «bangan were associated with the PKI (A242 
Kormiuns Indonesia, the Communist Party), s#7/77with the Muslim par- 
ties of Aasyiuunior Nahdlatul! Ulama? and the prizizwith the National- 
ist Party ZVZ. However, from the 1970s onward, with a government policy 
of de-politicization of religion, the situation has changed radically in this 
respect. 

The a/an kepercayaan, labeled by Barrett as “New religionists,” grew 
in the 1920s and 1930s as a result of a tendency towards stricter orthodoxy 
of some branches of Islam. The Muhammadiyah endeavor to promote a 
purer Islam (under the slogan: “Back to the Qur’an and the Hadith”) also 
had its unwanted side-effects: the formation of independent ‘new’ reli- 
gious movements such as the Pangestu, Subud, Sapta Dharma, Sumarah, 
Darmais and many others. Until the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, local and regional mystical movements could flourish under the more 
general umbrella of Islam,'but the stricter formulation of Islamic doctrines 
and practices made this impossible or at least much more difficult. Al- 


3K Steenbrink “Seven Indonesian Perspectives on Theology of Liberation”, in G. De 
Sohrijuer, ed., ZJeologr of Liberation mi the Pastenxtern Work? (Louvain: Centre for Liberation 
Theology, forthcoming). 

Clifford Geertz, Redigwun of fava (New York: Glencoe, 1960). 

1S Harsja W. Bachtiar, že Rehgion of fave d Commenldiy (Jakarta: Bhratara, 1973) 
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ready in the 1920s the conflict between stricter Islam and mystical move- 
ments sharpened,'© and a few decades later the independent Republic of 
Indonesia did not give room to these movements. Some lawyers and poli- 
ticians claimed that they were covered by Par. 29 of the Constitution: 
1. The State is Based upon (belief in) the One and High Deity. 
2. The state will guarantee to all inhabitants the freedom to adhere 
to their respective religion and to fulfill their religious duties in 
conformity with that religion and that faith /mwenurut agemanya 
`- dan kepercayaannya tt). 

There has been a long debate whether religion /agama/ and faith 
(kevercavaan) are identical, but about 1970 a consensus grew that 
Aepercayaa is a current within a religion. From the beginning of the es- 
tablishment of the Indonesian Ministry of Religion, on 3 January 1946, 
these ‘new religions’ had a delicate position in the structure of the minis- 
try or were wholly excluded. Between 1952-1967 a sub-section within the 
ministry dealt with them, but already in 1960 a joint committee of the 
Ministry of Religion and the Ministry of Justice was formed apparently in 
order to control these movements, considered as a potential danger for 
religion and the state. After the 1965 coup, the anti-communist concern 
became more obvious. In the 1967 structure of the Ministry of Religion 
there was no more room for these movements, which were now regis- 
tered by the Ministry of Education and Culture, sometimes receiving sub- 
sidies, but more often experiencing a very restrictive control. !” 

The few examples given above illustrate the dynamic situation that 
exists between the universal religion of Islam and the animistic or mysti- 
cal movements and traditions. On the other side, examples could also be 
given of tensions between the universal and the civil religions. After the 
1965 coup the Muslims welcomed the revival of Pancasila as the guaran- 
tee for freedom of religion and as a partner in the fight against commu- 
nism. When in the late 1970s Pancasila became more and more important 
and in the 1980s even was imposed as “the sole basis for all social and 
political organizations,” Muhammadiyah and Nahdlatul ‘Ulam@ as well as 
the National Council of Churches had to change their constitutions in or- 
der to give the Pancasila a prominent place. As a result critical voices 
were heard complaining that Islam or Christianity were to become substi- 
tuted by the civil religion of Pancasila. '8 


16 G.W J Drewes, “The Struggle between Javanism and Islam as Illustrated by the Serat 
Dermagandul,” 4yntagen van Act Aunink lk /nstituut\24 (1966) 309-65 

17 B.J. Boland, e Strugyle ol Lsism m Aodern Indonesia (The Hague’ Martinus Nijhoff, 
1971), 166-68, P. Stange, “Legitimate Mysticism in Indonesia,” erei of Jadenestan and 
Aalay Affairs, 2012 (1986): 76-117; Karel A. Steenbrink, “Het Indonesisch Godsdienstministerie 
en de Godsdiensten,” (V@reh/ en seming i (1972): 174-99. 

18 Karel A. Steenbrink, "Pancasila: Entwicklungen innerhalb der civil religion Indonesiens,” 
LESCA tit Afisstonswissenschall und Nehgronswissenschelt 74 1990): 124-41 
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The tensions between the three modes of religion described above were 
basically between uneven partners, because animistic/mystical religios- 
ity, the universal religions and the civil religion of Pancasila all had their 
specific areas of concern:and interest. Within the universal religions, and 
especially Islam and Christianity, there was a greater potential for con- 
flict since people had to be either Muslim or Christian (or Hindu, or Bud- 
dhist). In school, children had to follow religious classes according to their 
own (or their parents’) religion. For marriage ceremonies also exclusive 
choices had to be made. In this situation Christianity and Islam often 
seemed to be competing forces, leading to a sense of rivalry. Whereas in 
the case of Christianity and Islam no double loyalty and identity are pos- 
sible, at least not in the public sphere. this is different for the civil religion 
and the az#7/traditions: in the dynamics of religious relations and within 
the sphere of the complex religious identity, the observation and practice 
of these traditions are clearly not mutually exclusive. 


II. Muslims and Christians in the 1990s 


The Religious Politics of the New Order Government of Haji 
Muhammad * Suharto: 1965-1998. 


The ban of the (not outspokenly atheist, but certainly not religious) 
Communist Party of Indonesia was one of the first measures of the Suharto 
Government after the formal transfer of power on 11 March 1966.20 This 
resulted also in a revival of all universal religions in the country and espe- 
cially in mass conversions of many nominal Muslims, now ex-communists, 
to Christianity.2! A combination of growing self-confidence of Muslims, in 
combination with the new conversions and increasing public activities of 
Christians, resulted in riots in Macassar (now Ujung Pandang) 1 October 
1967, damaging the furniture in several churches.?* The government con- 
voked an interreligious consultation in Jakarta, 30 November 1967, and 
proposed that the religions should declare that they would not take the 
believers of other universal religions as the object of their missionary ac- 
tivities. Christian missionary activities and Muslim Ana) reai should 


19 As many Indonesians, President Suharto only had one name until he performed the 4ay/in 
June 1991 Since that date he sometimes uses formally the additional name of Muhammad 

20 General Suharto came to power immediately after the failure of a communist coup on 30 
September 1965, but he received authority in a formal way only on 11 March 1966 For a short 
survey of the political history see M C Ricklefs. 4 Astori of /ndotm st (London Macmillan, 
1981) 

2! There are no exact figures'of the conversions during this period A rather sensational 
account is given by Avery T Wilks jr., Aafonewan Reina! Whe Pno Wilton Came to Christ 
(South Pasadena William Carey Library, 1978) 

22 Boland, 72e Struggle of Islam 230-31 
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only be directed at deepening the faith of adherents of one’s own religion. 
The Muslim party was willing to formally enunciate such a statement, and 
the declaration was prepared by the Muslim Minister of Religion, K.H.M. 
Dachlan. But Catholics and Protestants reconfirmed the missionary char- 
acter of their faith and renounced the declaration against proselytism. The 
chairman of the Protestant Council of Churches, retired general T.B. 
Simatupang, “fought as a lion to defend his Christian position,” while the 
Catholic representative, Ben Mang Reng Say, wholeheartedly agreed with 
his Protestant colleague, but remained mostly silent.?’ 

The 1967 Jakarta meeting demonstrates constraint as the basic goal of 
the government policy in establishing interreligious harmony. One of the 
causes of the 1967 riots in Macassar was the complaint about the construc- 
tion of a great church building in front of the central mosque. A joint 
instruction by the Minister of Religion and the Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs, dated 13 September 1969, determined that new religious buildings 
would be subject to strict rules. For any new construction the permit of 
the governor of the province should be obtained, and any problem should 
be reported to the national ministry in Jakarta. One of the most striking 
rules is that a religious building should serve the local community that 
lives in the neighborhood of the (new) building. No new places of wor- 
ship should be built amongst a community of another faith. In later speci- 
fications it was added that no private houses should be used as places of 
worship or transformed into such buildings.*4 

By two decrees of the Minister of Religion, 15 August 1978, restrictive 
regulations were issued concerning the propagation of religion. Decree 
no. 70 in fact made the proposal of the 1967 meeting a government rule: 


In order to guarantee the national stability and to foster the harmony 
between the religious communities, the propagation and spread of 
religion have to be executed in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
respect for the feelings of the other party. Religious communities 
have to recognize and honor each other in accordance with the spirit 
of the Pancasila. The propagation of religion is not allowed: a) when it 
is directed towards persons who already adhere to another religion; 
b) when it is executed through gifts, money, clothes, food and drinks, 
drugs and similar means, which are used ın order that a person feels 


33 A lively description of this dramatic event by Anwar Haryono, “Prof. Dr HM Rasjidi 
Pengungkap Gamblang Hubungan Antaragama di Indonesia,” in Endang Basri Ananda, ed , 7? 
Tahun Prot, Dr FEAL Raspdi Jakarta. Pelita, 1985), 153-66, the Protestant professor Ihromi, 
who published also a contribution in this 4es/sc47/// for Rasyidi, does not mention this event, 
although he speaks about interreligious relations, /«/. 167-71. Cf. Boland, 72e Struggle of 
Ss lati, 234, 

24 For this and other decisions see Sudjangi, Awayuvles: Perdturan Perundang-undangan 
Kerukunan Hidup Unal Beragama (Jakarta: Departemen Agama RI, 5th ed 1996). 
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attracted to embrace a religion; c) when it happens through the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, bulletins, books etc. in regions or houses of 
adherents of other religions; d) when it happens, under any motiva- 
tion, through house to house visits, addressing people who already 
adhere to another religion. 


An additional decree, no 77/1978, contained regulations about foreign sup- 
port to religions in Indonesia. No expatriate missionaries could receive 
work permits if they came to spread their religion, and foreign workers in 
other fields were no longer allowed to be active in religious fields save in 
a few exceptional cases. 

There was broad support from the Muslim community for these regu- 
lations (although there were rumors that one of the causes for it was for- 
eign - Libyan - support for fundamentalist Muslim groups), but Christians 
were anxious and sometimes even angry. There were comments about 
“freedom of religion under fire.”25 The Catholic church and ecumenical 
Protestants were already diminishing foreign support in missionary per- 
sonnel, and evangelical Christians accepted higher fees for providing vi- 
sas for expatriate missionary personnel in Bible Schools. 

In 1980 the Minister of Religion—who had in 1975 convoked the na- 
tional council for Muslims AZs Wama’ /ndonesia/ and had recog- 
nized the national conferences for the other religions—established an 
interreligious council / Madah Alusvatvarah Antar Umat Beragaina/. The 
council had its first problem in 1981, when the A/yc/is Clune’ Indone- 
s/a had issued a /4/1vv prohibiting Muslims to attend Christmas celebra- 
tions. This was considered as ‘anti-Pancasila’ by the Minister of Religion 
and therefore the president of the Majelis ‘Ulama’, Prof. Dr. Haji 
Abdulmalik ibn Abdulkarim Amrullah, commonly known as Hamka, re- 
signed.? The government wanted a more lenient policy which was mostly 
maintained in the following years: President Suharto stipulated that his 
cabinet ministers and the diplomatic community would be present at 
Christmas celebrations in the great Jakarta stadium of Senayan, an event 
that was broadcasted by national television to the whole nation, showing 
how a Muslim lit the first candle in a giant Christmas tree.?” Haji 
Muhammad Suharto, for a long period regarded by most Indonesian and 
foreign observers as an adherent of mystical teachings rather than a staunch 
Muslim, showed himself here first of all the head of the Pancasila State 


35 C.H. Koetsier and A de Kuiper, “Godsdienstvrijheid in Indonesie in het geding.” [Verch/ 
en Zending 8 (1979) 64-76, 

26 K Steenbrink, “Hamka (1908-1981) and the Integration of the Islamic ¿mwh of Indonesia,” 
Studia Islamika 1 (1994) 119-47 

27 Personal observation watching Indonesian television in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
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and representative of the civil religion which includes and protects all 
universal religions. 

In 1979 Minister of Religion Haji Alamsyah Ratu Perwiranegara 
launched a new program of interreligious harmony on three levels. It 
should promote the internal harmony within one religion (there were 
not only conflicts between Muhammadiyah and Nahdlatul ‘Ulama? Mus- 
lims, but also very frequent conflicts within the Buddhist community), 
stimulate harmony between religions, and finally harmony between reli- 
gions and the government. ?8 Within the research department of the Min- 
istry of Religion a small unit was set up, first under the direction of the 
liberal scholar of Islamic law Haji Zaini Ahmad Noeh and the administra- 
tor Haji Raden Djatiwijono, and since 1990 under Sudjangi. The project 
continued at least until 1998 and organized a large number of interreli- 
gious meetings, very often after local conflicts. Its numerous publica- 
tions (more than 5000 pages in at least twenty volumes), show a long and 
impressive series of interreligious meetings under the umbrella of politi- 
cians, occasions that had a substantial sociopolitical impact but a rather 
limited theological one. The series mirrors a government which wants 
law and order, economic development, and religious leaders cooperating 
in this model rather than fighting for their own flock and tradition. In 
their position as government officials, the leaders of the program pro- 
fessed their first loyalty to the civil religion and the other religious tradi- 
tions were subordinated to that lofty domain. 

In order to stimulate the efforts for interreligious harmony, the De- 
partment of Comparative Religion at the Yogyakarta State Academy of 
Islamic Studies, Sunan Kalijaga, founded an Indonesian branch of the /7- 
ternational Association tor the History of Rehgron in 1990. In 1993 this 
department took the initiative to convene a national conference, commemo- 
rating the 1893 World's Parliament of Religions of Chicago. Prominent 
members of Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity were invited. Dr. 
Sularso Sopater, General Chairman of the Indonesian Council of Churches, 
delivered a speech on the future of religious pluralism, while two Hindus 
from Bali, I Gusti Ngurah Bagus and I Ketut Wiana also spoke about the 
themes of pluralism and the participation of religions in the national de- 
velopment. Finally the Congress adopted the text of a declaration express- 
ing the same themes. The conference also inaugurated the Nationa, 
foundation lor the Study of fnterrehgious Harmony, which later on started 


28 H. Alamsyah Ratuperwiranegara, “Wadah Musyawarah Antar Umat Beragama Dalam 
Negara Pancasila,” 24/29 5/9 (1980): 3-5 In the English summary of this Indonesian speech it 
was stated that the interreligious consultative body “is pragmatic in nature, i.e to serve people 
of different religions in accordance with the Broad Outlines of State's Policy and the Guidelines 
for the Internalization and Application of Pancasila”; 2%/ 3. 
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an international journal, published in English, Ae/gvose, /ndonesian Jour- 
nal on Religious Harmony? 

The Minister of Religion for the period 1993-1998, Dr. Haji Tarmizi 
Taher, found it important to publish a number of his international speeches 
under the English title Aspvvng for the Alidede Path: Religious Harmony 
in [Indonesia Among 'the seventeen papers were speeches delivered at 
PISAI, the Pontifical Institute for Islamic Studies in Rome, Hartford Semi- 
nary (1997), Harvard University (1995) and Leiden University (1996), but 
also in Rabat and Cairo, In these papers Tarmizi Taher defended the dif- 
ferent fields of the civil and universal religion, referring to the 1985 law 
for the social and political organizations: 


Many religious organizations expressed their objection and resistance 
to the draft of this law. The government stated that this law will not 
result in the suppression of religion by Pancasila. The ideology of 
Pancasila will not interfere in the theology of religion. Government 
and religious leaders came to a consensus about ideology and reli- 
gion, by the formulation that organizations were to be based solely 
on Pancasila but theology was to be based on the holy books. *! 


The Middle Path promoted by Tarmizi Taher is the moderate harmony 
between secularism and extreme fanaticism in religion: 


Ununadan wesatd (moderate and quality oriented nation) has been 
the paradigm adopted to establish a new image of Islam and the Mus- 
lim world.... This trend of searching for a moderate and quality 
oriented (77/77/ has been implemented and developed by Southeast 
Asian Muslims for decades of their development, in particular in 
Brunei, Indonesia and Malaysia. Although they are dedicated and 
devout Muslims, the attitude and the culture of Muslims in this re- 
gion are less Arabicized.... Indonesia could become a leader for 
developing countries in the common success of material and spiri- 
tual development. 32 


The Indonesian government is not the only body active in the field of 
interreligious relations. There are several private organizations, commonly 
referred to as NGO's or non-governmental organizations, that deal with 
the same issue. The most striking difference between government initia- 


29 The first issue was published in August 1995 Until February 1998 three volumes were 
published with a good mixture of Mushm and Christian contributions There was one Buddhist 
and one Hindu-Balinese contribution until now. 

3% With an introduction by Dr Azyumardi Azra published in 1997 by the Center for the 
Study of Islam and Society, Jakarta. 

3! H, Tarmizi Taher, dsyvring Jor the Middle Path 10 (address at PISAI, Rome, 27 October 
1995) 

32 /byd., 85-86 (address at Harvard University, 8 November 1995), 
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tives and NGO policies is that the latter combine social activism with in- 
terreligious commitment. Je Lembaga Kajan [slain dan Sostil (LĶIS, 
Foundation for the Study of Islam and Society) started in the early 1990s 
in Yogyakarta as a debating club of young Nahdlatul ‘Ulam@ students and 
scholars. They developed ideas about the civil society as a society in which 
the government should not be the sole player in the political game so that 
many different parties could fulfill their democratic role. They stimulated 
contacts with people who were not Muslims, and devoted several semi- 
nars to interreligious relations. In 1993 they started a publishing house 
that issued, among others, studies about Hasan Hanafi and translations of 
works by Ali Asghar Engineer and Abdullah an-Na’im. Especially the last 
mentioned author is very outspoken in his remarks about Muslim atti- 
tudes to women and to other religions. 

On the initiative of Protestants, Div/og Antar Jman (DIAN, Interfaith 
Dialogue) was founded in 1994. It aims at a dialogue between individuals, 
not between organizations. Since 1997 DIAN holds monthly interreligious 
meetings and incidentally interreligious prayer sessions. Participants come 
together in ‘neutral’ places such as conference centers, but also in Muslim 
‘seminaries’ /pesanirens/, the Buddhist monastery of Mendut near the 
Borobudur, and other places. DIAN is also active in the inter-denomina- 
tional struggle for the defense of human rights The largest national hu- 
man rights organizations, the Lembaga Bantuan Hukum (Foundation for 
Legal Aid) and Forum Keadilan (Platform for Justice), are interdenomina- 
tional, and prominent Christian and Muslim leaders are active in both of 
them. The cooperation for the sake of democracy and justice is here a 
higher priority than the theological dialogue. 


An Unprecedented Persecution of Christians in the 1990s? 


In 1996 and 1997 Minister of Religion Tarmizi Taher had to go abroad 
several times in order to correct the image, especially in the United States, 
of growing problems for Christians in Indonesia. In an undated paper he 
said: 

The problem of religious upheaval is observable in recent disturbances. 
The East Timor riots that broke out in November 1995 were associ- 
ated with Catholicism. In these riots Catholics victimized both Mus- 
lims and Protestants and temporarily forced them to leave the province. 
Catholic mobs burned mosques to the ground and looted Muslim-owned 
shops. In Situbondo (East Java), Tasikmalaya and Rengasdengklok (both 
in West Java), Muslims went on a rampage, burning churches and shops 
owned by mostly ethnically Chinese (non-Muslims). 


We must be cautious, however, before jumping to the conclu- 
sion that the riots are directly related to religious causes. As sug- 
gested by many erudite and keen observers, the roots of these riots 
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lay not in religious problems. Sociologically, for instance, Indone- 
sian society now is undergoing rapid social changes brought about by 
national development. The pace of social change is coupled with the 
globalization process that has also invaded Indonesia during the last 
decade. Consequently, certain segments of society are experiencing 
disorientation, dislocation and alienation, all of which is very condu- 
cive to social unrest. 33 


A few words about the'background of these events are needed. As a re- 
sult of the collapse of the Portuguese colonial empire, East Timor was 
left by the last civil officials and army officers in 1975. A civil war broke 
out, during which the Indonesian army invaded the capital and occupied 
the former Portuguese territory. Until now this occupation received nei- 
ther broad international recognition nor the approval of the entire popu- 
lation. The consequences of the arrival of the Indonesians proved to be 
much more serious than expected: out of some 675,000 inhabitants be- 
tween 10-20% died either by direct army action or by starvation, the lat- 
ter because the mountainous regions became isolated from the major towns 
on the coast which were under the direct control of the Indonesian gov- 
ernment. Many Timorese fled to Portugal and many more to other parts 
of Indonesia. In the early 1980s the population was not much more than 
400,000. In this period of disaster the Catholic church became the stron- 
gest voice for the oppressed people. In 1975 it was estimated that about 
one third of the population were Catholics and that two thirds adhered to 
tribal religions, but in 1990 virtually all original East Timorese had be- 
come fervent Catholics, with their faith as the central symbol of opposi- 
tion to the annexation as the 27th province of Indonesia, formally declared 
in July 1976. With the ‘annexation—or: integration, as it was officially 
labeled—a large number of Javanese teachers and officials and Macassarese 
and Buginese traders also brought Islam to the area. Shops and govern- 
ment offices were besides army centers and mosques the most important 
targets of riots and guerrilla attacks. During riots in September 1995 some 
seventeen mosques and Muslim places for common prayer were destroyed. 
Ninety-six suspects were put in jail but soon afterwards released because 
of lack-of proof. The AMyje-lis Vlama“/udoucs/asent Rp. 176 million from 
Jakarta for the restoration of the houses of prayer, but the local govern- 
ment prevented the restoration with administrative regulations (no solid 
proof of ownership of the ground, no permits for religious buildings, and 
so on). 4 

In December 1996 Bishop Ximenes Belo received the Nobel Peace 
Award for his courageous efforts to defend the rights of the East Timorese 


B fbul, 44 
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people, together with the political activist Ramos Horta. In a reaction to 
Belo’s comments about the Catholic character of the East-Timorese people, 
now threatened by the large number of Muslims from other parts of Indo- 
nesia who arrived in this new province, Muhammadiyah Chairman Dr. 
Amien Rais (about whom more below) said that Bishop Belo should send 
all Javanese and Buginese Muslims back, but should be prepared to re- 
ceive the Javanese Christians in his island, in order to make Java again a 
Muslim island. This last statement shows the reinforcement of a single 
religious identity as an ideal in this period of uncertainties and anxieties. 

Of all the cases of riots and interreligious conflicts in the 1990s we 
would like to take one that has received little international attention until 
now. This is the epidemic of anxiety about violation of the Eucharistic 
host in Indonesia. For the period 1990-1995, thirty two cases are docu- 
mented. Most often Protestants were involved, but in some instances 
Muslims were accused of attempts to violate the host from a Catholic 
church. Several cases ended in the killing of the suspect. There were court 
sentences of prison terms of one to five years. Nationally the best known 
instance is from the Church of Renha Rosario in Larantuka, Flores, and 
concerns an attempt at violation on 11 June 1995 by a Protestant who, 
according to rumors, also had a Muslim identity card. The aftermath of 
this incident was that the small shopping center, where all shops were 
owned by Muslim traders, was set afire. From the description of the cases 
we have the impression that the ‘committers of the delict’ were just people 
who, because of genuine interest or curiosity, attended a Catholic service 
and then, perhaps since they did not want to disturb the order, joined the 
congregation in receiving communion. Consequences in several cases were 
very serious and the general atmosphere between Catholics and Muslims 
deteriorated, also through the spread of anti-Muslim pamphlets in Flores. 35 

The cases mentioned above reflect growing tensions between Chris- 
tians and Muslims during the 1990s, and most often Muslims were the 
victims. There were, however, also series of severe incidents in which 
Christians were the victims. On Sunday morning, 9 June 1996, between 
8:00 and 11.45 a.m., a crowd of some 1500 people attacked and seriously 
damaged ten churches in Surabaya. These churches were mostly small 
buildings of evangelical congregations, but also two greater churches of 

4 Forum Keadilan. 4 November 1996,96. 

3 Sudjangi, “ro4/ Acrukunan 2 : \37, and interviews in Larantuka, July 1997 On the 
process of easy acceptance of the Eucharistic host by Muslims I could refer to the burial of my 
mother in law, in a small church in The Netherlands, 27 December 1991, where among others 
some twenty Indonesian Muslims, friends of my family, were present. When the priest distributed 
the communion, he offered the host also to these Muslims, who accepted and ate it. Some years 
earlier, in 1983, a Muslim friend who had joined me and my children to a church and visited my 
wife later on the same day in a hospital, gave my wife the host which he had accepted that 


morning in the church, apparently with the purpose of passing it to her later that day during his 
visit to the hospital On the other hand, Catholics and some Protestants on Java will easily 
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mainstream denominations suffered major damage. Some churches were 
set afire and totally destroyed. 36 

The first case mentioned by Minister of Religion Tarmizi Taher in one 
of the speeches cited above, was on black Thursday, 10 October 1996, 
when in the East Javanese town of Situbondo the Court of Justice, a num- 
ber of Protestant and Catholic schools, and twenty three churches (in 
Situbondo itself and in neighboring places) suffered serious damage or 
were even totally ruined. In one of the churches the minister, his wife 
and three children died. The antecedent of the Situbondo riots was ex- 
tremely strange. A man named Saleh, a simple-minded Muslim, according 
to some reports a lunatic, had stated that “God was a creature, makhluk, 
that the Prophet Muhdmmad was not God's messenger and the Qur’an 
was conceived by man.”*? This Saleh was a student at a ‘minor’ pesantren, 
one of the Muslim boarding schools in the area (this region is known as 
the “Athos of Indonesia” because of its many and very large Muslim board- 
ing schools). Saleh was brought to court and was sentenced to a prison 
term of five years. Several Muslim factions, apart from Nahdlatul ‘Ulama@”’, 
were critical about this verdict and demanded the death penalty. A group 
of young men of Madurese descent, who had migrated to East-Timor and 
fled after the 1995 anti-Muslim riots to settle in the East-Javanese town of 
Malang, were brought in trucks to Situbondo as agents provocateurs. They 
were the ones who attacked the Court building, Chinese shops and Chris- 
tian churches in Situbondo and in surrounding places, some as far as forty 
kilometer away. Only after about five hours the army intervened. 

Immediately after this tragic event different theories about the real 
causes began to circulate. Some people pointed to the growing political 
tension preceding ‘Suharto’s End-Game.’ The old general, born in 1929, 
would be elected again in the 1997 general elections, to become confirmed 
by the new parliament in March 1998. Suharto’s beloved wife had died in 
April 1996, and since then the aging President looked as someone who 
was no longer in power. Therefore, army generals and others who played 
the political game were looking for ways to strengthen their position. A 
general situation of insecurity could give more power to these persons. 
Moreover, East Java, known as a very strong Muslim area, the cradle of 


accept an invitation for participation in a s4ve/a#7 given by Muslims in their homes at important 
events such as birth, marriage, harvest, and burials. This religious meal is, notwithstanding 
Islamic prayers in Arabic, considered part of the #/y/religion, rather than strict Islam On this 
subject see also the theological proposal by Theo Sundermeier, Avaizvens und LDifferens: 
Studien xu einer Verstehenden Misstouswhsscnschdtt (Evtangen Luth. Mission, 1995), 102-12: 
“Dürfen Nichtchristen zum Abendmahl zugelassen werden?” 

% A full documentation with color pictures of this and other events from 1996 in Paul 
Tahalele & Thomas Santoso, Aopiwhah. 

3 Forum Keadilan, 4 November 1996, 97. 
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the traditionalist movement of the Nahdlatul ‘Ulama@’, could only be con- 
trolled when the Muslim leaders could be controlled. Blaming them for 
disorder would be a strategically very important step towards stricter con- 
trol. Nahdlatul ‘Ulama’ leader Abdurrahman Wahid later accused some 
opponents (sectarian Muslim leaders, in cooperation with some members 
of the military who provided the trucks to bring hired youngsters to the 
place of the riots) that “they had received some US $100,000 and used it to 
buy shares in the Jakarta Stock Exchanges. ”** Other commentators focused 
on the growing gap between rich and poor in Indonesia, especially in East 
Java, one of the poorest provinces of the country, where in all major towns 
trade and commerce were dominated by a Chinese minority who could 
become rich, thanks to a coalition with Javanese/Indonesian corrupt gov- 
ernment officials. Some other observers drew attention to the growing 
influence of a-political evangelicalism among Protestants in Indonesia, a 
trend in which highly individualistic ethics, especially but not exclusively 
amongst first generation Chinese converts, showed a combination of indi- 
vidual piety and social shrewdness. 

Ten weeks later, 26 December 1996, very serious riots took place in 
Tasikmalaya, Western Java, in many aspects resembling the Situbondo 
events. Also in this case a (nominal) Muslim was insulting Islam. A son of 
a policeman, a lazy and naughty teenager, was sent by his father to a 
pesantren. Because of his bad behavior, he was reprimanded by its leader. 
In a meeting with this leader, the father insulted him while defending his 
son. The other students attacked the police station and also destroyed some 
churches. Like at the other pogrom-style attacks, within 30 minutes hired 
youngsters from distant places could freely terrorize Christian buildings 
and shops owned by Chinese because the police did not come into action 
till several hours later. In 1997 this series of events continued, especially 
during the May 1997 elections in Banjarmasin and Dili (the capital of East 
Timor), from 15-19 September 1997 in Ujung Pandang and in January 1998 
again on-several places in Western Java. 

Surveying the attacks on churches, some Christians have come to the 
following conclusions:*9 


Period Attacks average per year 
1945-1955 0 

1955-1965 2 02 
1965-1974 46 46 
1975-1984 89 89 
1985-1994 132 13 2 
1995-1997 105 52 5 


38 In the newspapers /zirg /os and Suia. 11 June 1997, quoted in Tahalele, Aewzshuh. 8 
39 Statistics taken from egmAah, passim 
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That many Christians see this as an extremely serious situation is under- 
standable. In the joint declaration of 27 March 1997 from which we quoted 
at the beginning of this article, the churches declared their willingness to 
follow the example of Jesus who had to experience many humiliations 
and even the trial of the cross, and they asked the government to guaran- 
tee a true freedom of religion and to take measures against those who 
violated this principle. ` 

That these attacks happened in Indonesia has come as a surprise to 
many outsiders. Wilfred Cantwell Smith wrote in the 1950s: “Nowhere in 
the Muslim world (except perhaps in Indonesia?) do Muslims feel that a 
non-Muslim member of their nation is ‘one of us’. And nowhere do the 
minorities feel accepted.”*° The nearly 10 percent Christian minority of 
Indonesia has two strong sides. Many areas in the outer islands were and 
are predominantly Christian and, if only for the sake of national unity, 
Christianity can not be ignored. Moreover, in intellectual and liberal Mus- 
lim circles, Christians were renowned for their good hospitals and schools 
and for their many contributions to Indonesian culture Until the 1980s 
the Muslims could be characterized as “a majority with an inferiority com- 
plex.”*! Since then the situation has changed drastically. Christians be- 
came more and more dominated by evangelicals, who refrained from active 
participation in society, politics and cultural affairs On the other side, 
Muslims acquired a new confidence. The prominent theologian Eka 
Darmaputera stated at the Ekumindo meeting between Indonesian Protes- 
tant Churches and European partners: 


The socioeconomic status of Indonesia changed radically, from one 
of the ‘poorest’ countries in the world 30 years ago to become a ‘middle 
income’ country with a prospect of becoming one of the ‘new indus- 
trial countries’ in the near future. The largest social force in the coun- 
try, namely Islam, has also undergone a radical transformation, from 
being marginal, low educated, and traditional, into a never to be un- 
der-estimated political power and social force, modern and intellec- 
tual, the most dominant sociopolitical force besides the military. 
What has happened within the life of the churches in Indonesia? My 
answer is, with deep sadness, NONE * 


What lies behind the last two sentences of this statement is the fact that 
the Christian churches which had an important place and function in 
parts of the society during the colonial period and in the first decades 
after independence, saw in later years their role in the fields of education, 


3 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Azzu m adv Histori (New York Mentor, 1959), 86 

31 This is the title of Chapter X1i in W F Wertheim, AnAvnsnt ian lorstentyh’ tot Noo-Aoloun 
(Meppel Boom, 1978) 

42° From an unpublished paper by Di Eka Darmaputera “Churches in Indonesia The Strategy 
for the Future,” (Spring 1997) 
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politics and health care greatly diminished and could not find new av- 
enues of action outside the domains of ‘religion’ in the limited sense of 
the word. The meeting point between Christians and Muslims had never 
been in the field of doctrine and rituals. Christians certainly tried to keep 
in touch with the national and local cultures, but by and large they stayed 
away from an in-depth dialogue with Islam; there was hardly any apolo- 
getic and no attempt at a self-definition from within a serious meeting 
with Islam. Many examples of significant studies of local languages and 
cultures by foreign and national Christians are available, but very little 
attention has been paid to mainstream Islam. 4# 


A Prophetic Catholic Analysis: Y.B. Mangunwijaya“ 


Father Yusuf Bilyarta Mangunwijaya (b. 1929) does not have a regular 
position within the structure of the Catholic church of Indonesia. He is 
not primarily a parish priest, a teacher or an ecclesiastical bureaucrat. 
Since long active as a writer of essays and novels, and directing an experi- 
mental educational institute for small children, he lives at times in slum 
areas and otherwise in a private house in a lower middle class neighbor- 
hood. Notwithstanding his irregular ministry, he is yet a clear representa- 
tive of his church. Different from the Protestant theologian and novel writer 
Marianne Katoppo, who only plays a marginal role in the Protestant 
churches of Indonesia,45 Mangunwijaya has continued to stay close to pro- 
gressive and central circles in his church. 

For the annual meeting of the Catholic bishops in November 1996, 
Mangunwijaya was invited to hold the keynote speech, which he entitled: 
Gereja Diaspora, Gereja Berkualitas (Only) A Diaspora Church can be a 
Quality Church). In his opinion there is ‘too much of religion’ in Indone- 
sia in general and within the Roman Catholic Church in particular: too 
many committees and organizations, such as the charismatic movement 
and Legio Mariae, too many choirs, days of remembrance, picnics, hiking 
events and other activities organized by parishes. In his opinion, the In- 
donesian church is overactive and organizes so much that it is in danger 
of becoming a sect, concentrating religious life on the parish and its orga- 
nizations. He extolled the Jewish sabbath-ceremonies in the family and 


“3 For examples see Karel Steenbrink, Dutech Cofumalpm and Indonesian Islam, Contacts 
and Coutticts 1596-1930 iAmsteidam' Rodopi, 1993), 146-47. Alle Hoekema, “Indonesische 
Christenen over de Islam,” Aeré cn hevlayie49 (1998): 5-24 states that it is a matter “of great 
concern, that there are very few specialists on Islam amongst Indonesian Christians ” 

44 This section is based on Karel A. Steenbrink. "Y. B. Mangunwijaya's Blueprint for a 
Diaspora-Church in Indonesia,” Æichange 27 (1998). 16-33 

45 Karel Steenbrink, “Ecumenical Adventures of Marianne Katoppo.” in L. Lagerwerf a.o., 
eds., Changing Partnership of Missionar and Ecumenical Movemenis (Utrecht HMO, 1995), 
212-25. 
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noted that the busy activities in the parish threatened not only the family 
as the nucleus for religious education and practice, but also the spread of 
personal faith in everyday life in the society. 

As discussed above, some two hundred churches, convents and Chris- 
tian schools were burned down in 1995 and 1996, and different interpreta- 
tions were given regarding the background and real causes of these riots. 
Amidst this unrest, Mangunwijaya remarked rather cynically: “When our 
churches are set on fire, we Catholics say: do not be afraid, we will build 
them again and in a more sumptuous style.... But the essence of our 
faith is not in magnificent buildings or in prestigious institutions.” He con- 
trasted two patrons of the Catholic mission. Saint Francis Xavier is the 
model for the earlier centuries of mission, when missionaries went hand 
in hand with the military and the merchants. And twentieth century mis- 
sion has as its patron Saint Theresia of Lisieux, a modest young lady. “There- 
fore we should not try to become big as an institution, not lobby for more 
Catholic ministers in the government or pray that ‘Gus Dur’ [the common 
name for the well-known Muslim leader Abdurrahman Wahid, mentioned 
above] would receive baptism. True Christian faith is best expressed in a 
minority and diaspora situation. ”*° 

There were a number of critical reactions to this ‘diaspora-gospel’ of 
Mangunwijaya. Some said that he blamed the victims of the church fires 
rather than the fanatics, bandits and criminals who caused the inferno of 
these buildings. Also, in the Indonesian situation small groups and dis- 
persed Catholic congregations should not be encouraged as is often done 
with regard to the Catholics in communist China who really live in an 
unwanted situation. Besides, especially in the big cities of Java, such as 
Jakarta, Bandung and Surabaya, the Catholics and the Christians in general 
live already dispersed amongst an overwhelming majority of Muslims. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, Mangunwijaya was asked to design 
the Aestoral Letter of the Catholic Bishops tor Laster /997, together with 
the Jesuit Franz Magnis Suseno and some lay intellectuals. This letter, 
mentioned already in the introduction of this article, pointed to moral 
depravation in the manipulation of political parties, the ban on trade unions 
and the increasing corruption. These crimes ultimately led to the attacks 
on shops, economic, cultural and religious buildings, and created a situa- 
tion in which religious leaders could no longer control their communities. 

The publication of this pastoral letter, signed by Cardinal Justinus 
Darmaatmadja, was certainly not an official approval of the idea of a di- 
aspora church, but it provided support for Mangunwijaya’s ideas. In a 
series of seven articles in the Catholic weekly Aú Aatolik, in March-April 


4 Andup Katolik, 24 November 1996 
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1997, these ideas were elaborated and became the subject of a widespread 
debate. Writing about the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Mangunwijaya stressed even more than in his novels that the Portuguese 
and the Spanish of this period “were champions of fanaticism and cruelty, 
compared with the Protestants and Muslims and certainly when consid- 
ered besides the Hindus and Buddhists.”47 Discussing the structure of the 
parish, he sketched the system of the Dutch missionaries in Indonesia 
since the nineteenth century as an effort to imitate the situation in their 
home country, where some Catholic areas segregated themselves from a 
liberal and Protestant majority. Also in Indonesia, he claimed, the strat- 
egy of the Catholic Church had been concentrated too much on the cre- 
ation of a separate community, with its own schools, political party, 
newspapers and hospitals. The inner heart of the church still was consid- 
ered to be the clergy, the religious women and men, and the lay people 
were mostly seen as ‘consumers’ only. Life in a modern metropolitan city 
is a nomadic life, he stressed: people migrate for work, for living, for rec- 
reation. In this hectic world the basic unit for living is the family. The 
church should try to heighten the quality of the family rather than its own 
institutions. A missionary church should only maintain institutions that 
are truly conducive to its main purpose: the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. To serve this goal, a diaspora church should become a flexible and 
accommodating church. 


The Militant Apologetic of Media Dakwah 


In the previous sections we discussed the developments of the 1990s 
from the perspectives of Christians. Now we turn to the perspectives of 
several Muslim groups on these same developments. We start with the 
‘hard-liners,’ those who in a militant way fight against what they consider 
efforts for the Christianization of Indonesia, and then move to a brief dis- 
cussion of some other groups, arranged in the order of a growing degree of 
understanding and irenic attitude. 

Media Dukivahis the monthly periodical of the Jakarta-based national 
private organization Dewan Dikivah Lslamivah Indones. Vt is a reform- 
ist organization that continues the line of prominent Muslim leaders and 
politicians such as the late Muhammad Natsir (1908-1993), who as a leader 
of the Masyumi party in the 1950s propagated the transformation of Indo- 
nesia from a Pancasila State into an Islamic State. For this group the 
Pancasila is a pseudo-religion and they plead for an exclusive loyalty to 
Islam, against the complex religious identities discussed above. When in 
1985 the Pancasila had to be accepted as azas “ngga/, the sole basis for all 


“ Axdup Katolk, 23 March 1997, 30 
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political and social organizations, including the religious ones, Muhammad 
Natsir published a booklet “The Foundation of our Religious Convictions.’ 
He analyzed a number of Pancasila books in use at primary and secondary 
schools, and denounced phrases such as “all religions honor the Zuan 
Yang Alaha Zsa {the One and High Deity].” He also criticized lessons 
about funerals which suggest: “When you see that someone is carried to 
the cemetery, be it someone of your own or of another religion, pray for 
this soul to your God!” Much earlier he had already rejected sha/#7%, in- 
tercession on behalf of the dead, performed by prayer or by the calling of 
the Muslim creed in the ears of someone who has just died //a/gi/.° 

Together with the fight for a stricter application of the rules of Islam, 
the circle around Media Dakwah and the DDII “are obsessed with the 
idea that Islam, as they understand it, is under siege. "°° They often report 
about alleged aggressive Christianization campaigns in Indonesia and cir- 
culate stories about marriages, opening of schools, distribution of bibles 
and medicine, all with the sole purpose of conversion. There was even a 
report about a physician who tried to convert the famous Muhammad Natsir 
when he was at the very ‘hour of death in the Cipto Mangunkusumo Hos- 
pital of Jakarta. “A paramedic, who reported the physician's behavior to 
the Natsir family, declared that such actions were often undertaken by 
some Christian physicians in the case of Muslim patients. ">! 


Traditional and modern apologetic in Muhammadiyah: Amien Rais 


With some 20,000-30,000 subscriptions, A/e Dakivah is certainly 
not unimportant, but it is small compared to the Muhammadiyah, with 
three million active members the largest reformist organization of the coun- 
try (see above, p. 6). It was founded partly in reaction to the expansion of 
Christian mission. Among its members we find many practical and mod- 
ern Muslims, who are convinced that the organization's extensive educa- 
tional and medical activities form the most efficient NGO for the urgent 
needs of the large cities where most Muhammadiyah members are found. 


48 Muhammad Natsır, ws Acrvéman Atyaind Arild (Jakarta Fajar Shadig, 1985) 

“9 On this see Delar Noer, 740 Vhahvant Wastin Uorement m Lidonestd 1900-1 9d2 
(Kuala Lumpur Oxford Univeisity Press, 1973), 87 

5 R William Liddle," ds ku ah Scripturalism One Form of Islamic Political Thought 
and Action in New Order Indonesia.” in Mark R Woodward. ed. Zonare a nou Paradigm 
Recent Developments im fadonestin think Shought\Tempe Arizona State University, Program 
for Southeast Asian Studies, 1996), 323-56 

51 Aled Dakun ah, March 1993, as quoted in Darul Agsha et al , eds , 44/07 im Jacdonesta A 
Ssurverv of £vents att Developments trom F988 to Wai 497s Jakarta INIS, 1995), 482. The 
latter work is a reprint of the regular chronicle published in VAS Vern sæÆz/e7 INIS stands for 
Indonesian Netherlands Couperation im Islamic Stites a cooperative program of Leiden 
University and Indonesian State Islamic Institutes In this program groups of six to ten MA 
students are annually enrolled at Leiden University. 
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There has always been an apologetic stream within Muhammadiyah, be- 
cause of its origins in the heartland of the old Muslim Sultanate of Mataram 
(now Yogyakarta), where the Catholic and Protestant mission became ac- 
tive in the early twentieth century. 

Muhammadiyah was amongst the first of the new style Muslim orga- 
nizations that suggested that it was not enough to be a ‘nominal’ Muslim. 
It emphasized the importance of a personal choice, and through its al- 
ready mentioned slogan “back to the Qur’dn and the Hadith,” it wanted to 
stress the ‘single-mindedness’ of the Muslim commitment and to extermi- 
nate “remnants of animism and Hinduism”. Since its origins, however, 
there was also a more accommodating, modernizing stream within 
Muhammadiyah. The schools of the organization were mostly not mod- 
eled after the traditional Qur’an school or the more advanced pesantren, 
the religious school that limited its curriculum to religious and Arabic texts, 
but followed the colonial school system and later the curriculum of the 
Ministry of Education of the Indonesian Republic. 

As to doctrinal apologetic, Muhammadiyah revived the polemic style 
of the Muslim tradition. Djarnawi Hadikusumo, general secretary in the 
1960s and 1970s, wrote two well-known books about Christianity. 53 How- 
ever, the most popular book on that subject was the Indonesian transla- 
tion of the writings of the Egyptian Muhammad Abu Zahra. There is a 
large amount of Christian literature available in Indonesian, but Muslims 
prefer writings on Christianity by Muslims, just as Christians tend to make 
use of the writings of Hendrik Kraemer, Kenneth Cragg and Geoffrey 
Parrinder rather than of books on Islam written by Indonesian Muslims. 55 
This restricted intellectual communication underlines the general stress 
on the status quo, the absence of a significant intellectual exchange, and 
the opposition to proselytism on the Muslim side. 

This last aspect became also manifest in the action undertaken by 
Muhammadiyah Muslims in 1975 to prevent a general assembly of the 
World Council of Churches planned for Jakarta. After a long debate, 
Nairobi was chosen for this gathering. At the occasion of the visit of John 
Paul II to Indonesia, 9-14 October 1989, the General Chairman of the 


52 For the history and ideology of Muhammadiyah one can consult, in addition to the titles 
mentioned ın note 10 above: James Peacock, Mushin Putttans Netornusl Pavchology itt Soilhcast 
Asian /sfai (Berkeley University of California Press, 1978) 

53 Dyarnawi Hadikusuma, Sedifa Atistologi and Schuur Pordjandpdn Lette Perdeandsian 
Baru, both published in Yogyakarta. ca 1965, with several reprints. 

54 Muhammad Abu Zahra, Zatan tentang againd Maschi (Sala Ab. Sitti Sjamsijah, 1969, 
reprint of the 1963 edition, many later reprints). Translation of d/vAackire Mf @l-NA&STANINGE, 

55 Personal experience as lecturer at the State Academy of Islamic Studies of Jakarta and 
Yogyakarta between 1981-1988 and contacts with Catholic and Protestant students and lecturers 
in that period 
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Muhammadiyah, A.R. Fachruddin, published a booklet to welcome the 
Pope. It was written in the very polite and literary style that is character- 
istic for the Javanese court, formerly used only to address high officials 
and kings. The booklet gave basic information about Islam in Indonesia, 
its history and fundamental beliefs. The obvious purpose was to correct 
the widespread idea that Indonesian Muslims are syncretistic in their faith 
and only nominally Muslim. Fachruddin did not oppose the visit of the 
Pope, neither did he object to efforts of ‘Christianization’ by “our Chris- 
tian brothers, as long as they carry out this duty in a spirit of chivalry, 
without playing with poor people and people who are in a weak and criti- 
cal position, by promising food, money for the repair of their house, a 
guarantee for admittance to a school, a job etc.” A joint publication by 
Jakarta Muslims at this occasion also criticized “the abuse of diakonia or 
humanitarian help and the lack of tolerance of Christians towards Islam. 
In Chambésy, June 1976, leaders of the Protestant and Catholic churches 
gathered with a number, of Muslims in an open way. This Conference 
anathematized ... all methods of abuse of diakonia for the sake of propa- 
ganda. During that Conference they agreed to send a message to all Chris- 
tian churches and organizations about this problem. ”56 

A good example of the combination of the Muhammadiyah mixture of 
modernization and stress on a strict Muslim identity is the work of the 
person who is since 1994 General Chairman of Muhammadiyah, Dr. Amien 
Rais, whose sharp reaction to Bishop Belo’s remark about East Timor we 
quoted earlier. Born in 1944, Rais went to America after an Indonesian 
B.A. in political science. In 1974 he received a M.A. at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, where he also made special studies of the communist world of 
Eastern Europe. He continued his studies at Chicago University, where he 
obtained a Ph.D. in 1981, with a dissertation on the Muslim Brothers of 
Egypt.°” One of the first Indonesian publications after his return from 
America was a vehement attack on orientalism, in the style of Edward 
Said: 


The book on the history of Islam by Von Grunebaum was once se- 
lected as a textbook at Teheran University In our own country the 
Cambridge History of slum is used in many universities as a refer- 
ence book for Islam We were too long colonized, which caused us to 
suffer from an inferiority complex We accept all statements by West- 


56 Suara Mubaminid dh no 2) (1989) 5-7 and ay Marianchait no 627 (October 1989) 
34, About the Chambésy Conference. where from Indonesia Dr Muhammad Rasyidi and the 
Protestant Prof Ihromi were present, see Zermatt! Kerron of Vrvs1o1 no 260 (October 
1976). 

5 M Amien Rais, "Belaja: ke Barat. tapi ant: Orientals.” [Study in the West. but an enemy 
of orientalism] ¢ uuu Qur an 5/3 1994) 98-107 
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ern scholars and orientalists about Islam, because we suppose that 
they are very clever. In fact, according to my own experience, too 
many orientalists are not really qualified for the study of Islam. They 
have no intimate knowledge of the Qur’ān and the Sunna of the 
Prophet and their Arabic is very weak. There are hundreds of 
orientalists like this in America and they are the majority. 58 


Rais does not write direct anti-Christian polemics but fosters a 
self-consciousness among Muslims. In 1995 Rais also showed his indepen- 
dence in the political field by suggesting that a public debate should be 
held about the succession of President Suharto. This act was considered 
as an open confrontation with the political power, and as a result he was 
dismissed from the rather ceremonial post as chairman of the Scholarly 
Advisory Board of ICMI, about which later. In 1997 he publicly announced 
that he was available for the post of president. Since the three political 
parties all supported Suharto in the election of March 1998, Rais’ state- 
ment was more a political fact in itself than a serious declaration of candi- 
dacy in the presidential election. 


Pro-Western, Modern, Indonesian and Muslim: ICMI and the 
Tolerant Theology of Nurcholis Madjid 


With a great national conference in Malang, 6-8 December 1990, the 
Skatan Condekrawvan Alushin Indonesia, ICMI, the “All-Indonesian Asso- 
ciation of Muslim Intellectuals” was established.>? With Suharto’s favorite 
Dr. Bacharuddin Jusuf Habibie, at that time Minister of Technology, as its 
godfather, and from 1993- 1998 with President Suharto himself as its pa- 
tron, ICMI stands for the more overtly Islamic character of the New Order 
regime in its final period. ICMI should become a think tank for the Mus- 
lims, like the Ceatre for Strategie and [aternational Studies had been for 
the secularists, Catholics and Chinese.®° The Muslim ambience of ICMI is 
slightly different from that of Muhammadiyah. While Muhammadiyah has 
many members who sympathize with Arab countries, Palestine in the first 
place, there is in the ICMI a more or less open contempt for the Middle 
East, considered to be feudal, backward and traditional. Many ICMI lead- 
ers have studied in and travel frequently to Western countries. The asso- 


58 M Amien Rais. Oentialsme dan Aumeaunime shuld, Yogyakarta. Shalahuddin Press, 
1983:20 

59 The forthcoming book by V.S Naipaul, Serord Belie. gives in its opening chapter ample 
attention to ICMI, but credits the informant Dr Imaduddin A Rahim with a too important role. 
I could only see the Dutch translation which was published before the English ‘original’. V.S. 
Naipaul, A/ecr dan Geloof (Amsterdam: Atlas, 1997) 

© This center is modeled after the CSIS of the Jesuit-led Georgetown University of Washington 
where, among other Indonesians, Munawir Sjadzali, Minister of Religion from 1983-1993, received 
his M.A. degree. 
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ciation is not dominated by religious scholars but by social scientists and 
specialists in engineering and economy. A large number of its members 
are the new rich of the (until mid-1997) fast growing “Asian tiger.” 

There were no specific religious issues at the start of ICMI. Nahdlatul 
‘Ulama”’s number one person, Abdurrahman Wahid, did not become a 
member of ICMI, but accepted at about the same time a leading position 
in a human rights’ association, Forun Demokrasi, where also some promi- 
nent Christians and religiously less outspoken Muslims such as the daugh- 
ter of the first president, Megawati Sukarnoputeri, play an important role. 
There were several prominent Muslims who did not join ICMI, while 
some who did so, left again because they found the organization too close 
to the political establishment ( among this group are the activist and law- 
yer Aswab Mahasin and the mystical poet Emha Ainun Najib). Of those 
who joined we still mention the vice-president of the consultative board 
of Nahdlatul ‘Ulama’, Kiyahi Haji Ali Yafie, as well as (for some time) 
Muhammadiyah's Dr. Amien Rais. 

Another point of difference with Muhammadiyah is that ICMI har- 
bors no anti-orientalist' sentiments. The bimonthly umu! Quran, led 
by ICMI leader and economist Prof. Dawam Rahardjo, published many 
articles by orientalists like Bernard Lewis (labeled a ‘Zionist’ by Amien 
Rais). The Jesuit priest Dr. Franz Magnis Suseno was invited several 
times to contribute to;the journal. On 26-27 November 1997, after the 
riots in Surabaya, Situbondo and Tasikmalaya, ICMI organized a great 
conference “Religious Plurality and Nationalism in Indonesia.” About 75% 
of the budget of US $45,000 was donated by ICMI. The conference was 
held in the Protestant Mission House, the Hendrik Avacimer Auris in 
Oegstgeest, The Netherlands, and opened by, among others, the Indone- 
sian ambassador to Germany at the time, the younger brother of ICMI 
Chairman, Minister B.J, Habibie. A location in the Netherlands was cho- 
sen for the conference so as to create a climate in which prominent Mus- 
lim and Christian Indonesians could freely and openly speak with each 
other and discuss in a quiet atmosphere the many problems that impact 
interreligious relations in their homeland. 

Nurcholis Madjid is probably the most prominent scholar amongst those 
who provide the ideas for the ICMI. After a brilliant career in the student 
movement and a Ph.D. ‘under Prof. Fazlur Rahman in Chicago (1984), he 
set the tone for his later'work in Indonesia with the title of a book in 1987 
Islan as a Alodern and Indonesian Farth.® Although Madjid refers fre- 


& Nurcholis Madjid, Atv Acmoadtercnan dan Acuidonesiad (Bandung Mizan, 1987), On 
what follows see also Greg Barton, “Indonesia’s Nurcholis Madjid and Abdurrahan Wahid as 
Intellectual eza?” in slam and Chusttat-Uustin Relations 8 (997): 323-50; Karel Steenbrink, 
“Nurcholis Madjid and Inclusive Faith in Indonesia,” in Gé Speelman, ed., A/s/i209 atid CALISUENS 
tn Europe, Essays in Honour af fan Slomp (Kampen Kok 1993), 28-43, 
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quently to the Qur’an, he does not follow the Muhammadiyah line of go- 
ing back to the ‘original’ message of Islam. The two key words of his 
thinking are secularization and contextualization. The very controversial 
word secularization was used by him in the early 1970s (following Harvey 
Cox’ The Secular City and the positive interpretation of this term by 
Friedrich Gogarten) to indicate the necessity to make the message of the 
Qur'an concrete and relevant under new conditions, in every society. 
Secularization, according to Madjid, means bringing up-to-date the ethical 
doctrines of Islam. Modern Muslims should study the Qur’an and formu- 
late the basic values found therein. These should be the basis for the ap- 
plication of these values to a modern Islamic society. In the late 1980s the 
less controversial word of contextualization was used to indicate the per- 
manent task of finding new formulations for the ethical call of Islam. 

From a wide reading of Western and Christian books, Madjid made 
many openings towards Christian theologians, such as the following com- 
ment on S. 3:64: 


Sura 3:64 reads: Sar, Peaple of the Book! Come mav to a word 
common betiveen us and vou, that we serve none but God and that 
we associate not aught with Him. The Qur’an asks us, that is the 

followers of the scriptural religions, not the adherents of natural reli- 

gions like animism or paganism, to abandon all practices of creating 

our own gods, in the sense that we have to free ourselves from ob- 

jects that are binding and suffocating us spiritually. This is in line 

and identical with the meaning of the first line of our confession: / 
witness, that there 1s no soc, this means. 'I declare myself free from 

the limitations of false beliefs, that bind and suffocate my spirit’. 

Then, in order to complete this process of liberation, this statement 

has to be continued with: eicest Aah (al-llah, i.e. the true God) 

who is understood according to the doctrine of the One and Only 

God, fawhid w/iAive or strict monotheism. This is the true theol- 

ogy of liberation, if we ... are allowed to use a terminology that has 

become popular amongst Catholic religious activists in Latin America. 

There is no true liberation for a human individual before s/he really 

understands and truly practices these words in her or his life. 6 


Madjid was not always so lucky in his dialogue with Christians. Dur- 
ing a conference at the Universitas Indonesia in Jakarta, 5-6 April 1995, 
he touched upon the possibility of a marriage of Jesus, quoting two books 
by Michael Baigent and Richard Leigh, 740 Dead Sea Scrolls Deception 
and Zhe Holy Blood and the Holy Grail, The prominent Jesuit Prof. 


62 Nurcholis Madjid, "Beberapa Renungan tentang Kehidupan Keagamaan untuk Generasi 
Mendatang.” umul Quran Al (1993y. 4-25, quotation from 12. 
63 Both London: Transworld Publishers, 1992. Also available in earlier editions 
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Frans Magnis Suseno protested against this speech with the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of Religion. Madjid said in his defense that he 
had bought popular books written by respected scholars in Western coun- 
tries and wanted to start a debate in an academic setting, the Universitas 
Indonesia. The debate between the two scholars quickly spread by means 
of photocopies, and this publicity certainly did not improve the quality of 
the debate on theological themes, a debate wherein Christians like to 
refrain from scrutinizing Muslim sources and serious Muslims have a great 
problem finding their way in the jungle of contemporary Christianity. ™ 


The Liberating Traditionalism of the Nahdlatul Ulama’. the 
Case of Abdurrahman Wahid 


A frequently debated issue regarding Islam in Indonesia is the ques- 
tion: Which organization is the larger one, Muhammadiyah or Nahdlatul 
‘Ulama’? A claim of 30 or even 35 million members and sympathizers for 
the Nahdlatul ‘Ulam@ is not unusual,® while Muhammadiyah asserted to 
have about the same number of sympathizers. The great difference be- 
tween the two organizations is that only religious scholars or amë can 
be full members of the Nahdlatul ‘Ulama’, while Muhammadiyah has many 
more members who are not religious ‘specialists.’ 

Although the proper meaning of MaAcMlatiu/ ‘Uant (NU) is the “Awak- 
ening of the Scholars,” the NU is no reformist movement. It was founded 
in 1926 in rivalry with Muhammadiyah and some other reformist move- 
ments who were recognized nationally and internationally (at the Caliph- 
ate Congresses in Mecca and Cairo). NU did not have the pessimistic 
outlook about the quality of Islam in Indonesia and elsewhere that was a 
fundamental point for the reformists and it did not share the idea of a 
period of stagnation, /7777 roughly between 1258 (the fall of the caliph- 
ate of Baghdad) and the beginning of the twentieth century. They accepted 
the general practices of Muslim mysticism, which were often rejected by 
Muhammadiyah reformists as syncretistic. They also had less of a prob- 
lem with modernity and even with the growing presence of Christians in 
Indonesia. A main reason for the latter is that NU is stronger in the coun- 
tryside, while especially on Java conversion to Christianity has been more 
a phenomenon of the urban areas (and some remote mountainous regions). 


& I received the exchange of letters in May 1995 from Muslim friends both in Bandung and 
Yogyakarta. Reflections on this debate in Nurcholis Madjid, Avjihinan Religius Umiah dan 
faj (Jakarta, Paramadina, 1997), a book which was soon after publication withdrawn from the 
book shops. See also Ihsan Ali-Fauzi. “Pola-pola persepsi Belanda terhadap Islam di Indonesia,” 
Studia Islamika 3 (1996): 187-212 

6 The number of 35 million in Greg Barton, “Indonesia's Nurcholis Madjid,” /s/ev7 and 
Christian-Alustim Relations 8 (1997): 323 
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As we noted above, Abdurrahman Wahid, the general chairman of 
NU since 1984,® did not opt for a position within ICMI but became active 
in foruin Demokrasi in the 1990s he was elected as one of the presidents 
of the interreligious World Conference on Religion and Peace. During the 
aftermath of the Situbondo riots and the attacks on churches in 1996, he 
ordered his youth organization, 4s4o0r7, to work together with Christian 
youth organizations to secure the safety of religious buildings. On several 
occasions Wahid has shown a positive interest in the Latin American the- 
ology of liberation, sought contacts with the few Indonesian propagators 
of this theology, and organized conferences where also Christians were 
present. As acomment on one of the seminars organized by members and 
young sympathizers of the Nahdlatul ‘Ulam’, it was stated: 


When we hear the word ‘theology of development’, we immediately 
will associate it with the theology of liberation of Gustavo Gutiérrez, 
who from the beginning wanted to identify his theology as theology 
of development. After he realized that this was too tame for the re- 
pressive conditions of Latin America, he used the word theology of 
liberation, a terminology which is more outspoken as a movement 
against repression. But for countries in Asia and Africa it is much 
better to use the vocabulary of theology of development. This word 
not only displays an atmosphere of peace, but it is also in harmony 
with the national efforts for development. In fact, we do not need to 
debate this terminology at length, because every religion has a mes- 
sage of liberation and transformation for its adherents. 67 


This quotation shows how much a number of modern and revolutionary 
Muslims feel at home with some of the terminologies and strategies of a 
Christian theology of liberation. 58 


66 The best overall picture of NU is Greg Barton & Greg Fealy, eds., Aw/u/atu! Ulama 
Traditional [slain and Modernuy 1m /ndonestd (Clayton: Monash Asia Institute, 1996) 

67 Abdul Mun’im DZ, “Teologi Pembangunan sebagai alternatif” [Theology of Development 
as an Alternative}, in M Masyhur Amin, ed , 74eo/ag: Pembangunan. Faraligind Baru Penuki an 
4slaim (Yogyakarta: NU, 1989), ‘229-33, 

68 For this topic see Karel Steenbrink, “Towards a Pancasila Society the Indonesian Debate 
on Secularization, Liberation and Development.” Ære hanye 54 (1989): 1-28 Only a few 
publications can be mentioned of Indonesian Muslims who are in favor of some form of a 
theology of liberation M. Dawam Rahardjo, Zy speki Deklarasi Makkah Alemyu Bkonomi 
ďsiam (Bandung: Mizan 1987); referring to the ‘Declaration of Mecca’ of January 1981, in which 
a number of Muslim economists designed a socioeconomic strategy along Islamic lines} Alfian 
a.o., eds, Acvuskinen Stuk(ira/(On Structural Poverty) (Jakarta: Yayasan Ilmu-ilmu Sosial, 
1980), the majority of the contributors are Muslim but there are also some Christian authors. 
Musa Asy’arte, ed., /s/am, AChchasan dan perubdhda sosid/\\s\am, Freedom and Social Change] 
(Jakarta: Sinar Harapan, 1986), the conference from which these essays originate was organized 
by an Islamic university, the book published by a Protestant publisher. and the authors were 
equally divided among Protestants, Catholics and Muslims. M Dawam Rahardjo, ed . Sopercrk, 
pemikiran tentang Ekononu fsla (Some Thoughts about an Islamic Economy] (Yogyakarta: 
Ananda, 1985). A. Rifaı Hassan a.o . eds , Avyrektsl Islam dalam Pembangunan Bangsa (An 
Islamic Perspective on the Development of our People] (Yogyakarta PLP2M, 1987) 
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The Lessons of the Mitaj of Brawijaya V 


The main body of this article was prepared a few weeks before the 
session of the National Assembly confirming Suharto’s reappointment, early 
March 1998. The economic crisis which hit the country since mid 1997 
also caused social and political unrest. Scholars of Indonesia are not unfa- 
miliar with these symptoms: for centuries Indonesian history has known 
difficult transitions of power. There have been disastrous wars of succes- 
sion in Java in the seventeenth till the nineteenth century, finally dividing 
the Sultanate of Mataram into four states, all subjected to colonial power. 
In this troubled situation it may be useful to recall one of the earlier trans- 
fers of power, from the last Hindu Kingdom of Majapahit in inland East 
Java to the Muslim coastal state of Demak, about 1500. 

There are many speculations about the origins of the Muslim rulers of 
Demak, but harmonizing and conflict-evading Javanese court histories make 
the first Muslim ruler of Demak, Sultan Raden Fatah, a son of the last 
Hindu King, Brawijaya V of Majapahit. The difference of religion made 
the relation between father and son difficult. The son no longer visited his 
father because “Muslims do not kneel before non-Muslims to kiss their 
feet. After several calls from his father, the son, now a Sultan with the 
name of Raden Fatah, goes to the capital of Majapahit with his army. The 
old ruler and father climbs on the highest building of his capital, sees his 
son coming, was happy to see him healthy and powerful and 4eng merad 
Jan Sabalanjpun..., the old ruler ascended to heaven with his army.” 
The Javanese 77<vz/has been taken from the Arab mi THY, It stands here 
not only for the traditional belief that a Hindu king ascended to heaven 
and was transformed into a manifestation of Vishnu, but also for the simi- 
larity to the ascension of the Prophet Muhammad. © 

On Thursday 21 May 1998, a national holiday in Indonesia because of 
Ascension Day, President Suharto stepped down. Suharto wanted to be- 
come a retired guru, a wise man, a paæruiito. Until now no one has com- 
mented, to the best of my knowledge, on the possibility of a relation 
between the choice of the date of 21 May and the religious meaning of that 
day, but I would not be ‘surprised if for the non-denominational and open 
mind of Suharto such a link exists. No conflict, no war, no victorious and 
no defeated party. That, is the long term perspective on the political and 
religious history of Indonesia. 


59 Bwbad Janah Jet in the so-called Meinsma-Olthof edition (Dordrecht: Foris, 1987; 
“reprint of the 1941 edition by J J Ras), 29-30. For the historical background one can consult, as 
far as literature in English is concerned, Theodore G Th Pigeaud & HJ de Graaf, samit 
States in fave, 1300-1700 (The Hague Nijhoff, 1976). 
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For those, however, who look closer to the facts at hand, the situa- 
tion is much more complex. In its first decade, 1912-1925, the 
Muhammadiyah strengthened its Muslim position in a great openness to- 
wards the westernized segments of the colonial society and in a good and 
open dialogue with representatives of the Christian mission. In its later 
history, the movement developed a stronger apologetic tradition, still re- 
maining quite open when compared with similar groups in other coun- 
tries, such as the Jam&at-i-Islami of Pakistan and the Muslim Brothers of 
Egypt. Between 1965 and 1985 neo-modernists like Dawam Rahardjo and 
Nurcholis Madjid have also shown a remarkably open position, empha- 
sizing both the general Muslim and the specifically Indonesian character 
of their movements. Many of their ideas were developed in dialogue with 
Western and Christian thinkers. Do we see in the 1990s a rejection of the 
traditional complex religious identity and an emphasis on a single, exclu- 
sively Muslim identity? This would not only be a great danger for the 
existence of the ‘new religions,’ for the remnants of the tribal religions 
and for the modern mystical movements, but it could also lead to a set- 
back in Muslim-Christian relations. 7? 
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MONOTHEISTS AND THE ‘OTHER’: 
AN ISLAMIC PERSPECTIVE IN AN ERA OF 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM* 


For monotheists the ‘other’ may be another monotheist who shares 
with them the same beliefs but belongs to a different ethnic group, physi- 
cally, culturally or both, or may be another monotheist with partly differ- 
ent but still monotheistic beliefs. The ‘other’ may be a non-believer, a 
polytheist, an atheist or whatever else. People have inborn differences 
regarding which they have no choice, such as physical characteristics in- 
cluding the color or the language and inherited culture. Besides, there are 
acquired differences such as wealth and education. Religion stands in the 
middle between the ‘inborn’ and ‘acquired’ differences, since faith is sup- 
posed to be decided individually by a personal voluntary conviction, 
whereas in reality it is mostly inherited. Gender may also be seen as a 
considerable difference, even within the groups of monotheists who be- 
long to the same ethnic group and share the same belief. 

All monotheists believe in the ‘One Lord’ who has created the entire 
human race as well as all forms of life and the whole cosmos; and all of 
creation is under His control, “the Lord of all being.” Monotheists ought to 
look upon the ‘other’ on the basis of their belief in the Supreme Lord, but 
they are mostly interlocked in what their physical senses catch, and their 
interests are often concerned with what is in this world, rather than with 
‘abstract’ matters of faith. Besides, most people are inclined to keep their 
worldly relations and their relation to the One God in two strictly sepa- 
rate compartments, with no allowance for interaction. If our time is wit- 
nessing the barriers shrinking in geography, in time, in space, in the atom 
and between the concrete substance and energy, isn’t it time for a whole- 
some wholeness of the human being as an essential prerequisite for a 
wholesome wholeness of humankind? And what can achieve such a whole- 
some wholeness of the human individual and the entire human race bet- 
ter than a genuine belief in the “one Lord Supreme of all being?” 


The Common Origin of all Children of Adam 


The Islamic perspective shares with the entire Abrahamic faith the 
idea that Adam and his female mate represent the origin of all humanity. 
The Qur’an states that the children of Adam and his wife enjoy the physi- 


* The following is, with minor modifications, the text of a lecture presented at Hartford 
Seminary, Hartford CT, on December 1, 1997. 
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cal, intellectual, expressive and psychological-spiritual gifts conferred by 
God on the human species in its totality to dignify the “homo sapiens” 
(S. 17:70), in order to enable this human species to carry out the ‘develop- 
ment’ of themselves and of the earth in this world, with which they are 
entrusted by their Creator (S. 11:61). All human beings are accountable 
for human and material development, for their own thoughts and actions, 
and for their relations with the ‘other’ and with the nature around them. 

The diversity of humankind is enriched by the way in which indi- 
vidual and group specialties can complement each other through interac- 
tion and cooperation (S. 49:13). The inborn differences represent an 
enriching variety which is an outstanding sign of God’s all-mightiness, 
all-wisdom, all-providence and all-grace in His relations with His cre- 
ation (S. 30:22). 

With regard to the common origin of humankind, the Qur’an stresses 
that Adam and his female mate—and subsequently all men and women— 
are created from the same “living entity” /72/s wa/vdz/, so the first woman 
is created from the same “living entity” as the first man, and not from a 
certain part of the first man’s body (S.4:1).4 According to the Qur’an, 
both Adam and his wife shared the same responsibility in eating from 
the forbidden tree, and both repented to God and were granted forgive- 
ness before carrying out their mission of “development” on earth (S. 7:19- 
26). In this way, there are no grounds for any gender discrimination 
from the beginning of time, the creation of the first man and the first 
woman. Both are equally addressed in the Qur’ān and both, men and 
women, are specified distinctively, one beside the other, in many verses, 
underlining the independent responsibility of each and their equality in 
this respect.” 


The Spiritual Essence of All Human Beings 


The Qur’an states that God has breathed into the first human being of 
His spirit (S. 15:29; 38:72) and that every human being has been initially 
granted a spiritual compass to direct him/her to the Lord God: “And as 
your Lord brings forth their offspring for the loins of the children of Adam, 
and calls upon them to bear witness about themselves ‘Am I not your 
Lord?,’ they answer, ‘Yes, indeed, we do bear witness thereto.’ [Of this 
We remind you] lest you say on the Day of Resurrection, ‘Verily, we were 
unaware of this,’ or lest you say, ‘Verily it was but our forefathers who— 
in times gone by—associated others with God, and we were but their late 


1 See the commentary of Muhammad Abduh and Rashid Rida on this verse in 7e/Ssir a/-Afandr 
4; 323 ff.; the same Qur’anic term is also found ın S. 6:98; 7 189, 39.6 
2 Eg. S 3195, 9.71-72; 24:12; 30 21; 33 35-36, 58, 73; 47°19, 48:5, 49:11; 57 12, 60 12. 
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offspring” (S. 7:172-173).° It is the human responsibility to maintain one’s 
spiritual fitness and development (S. 91:7-10). The successive messages 
of God have been sent to let human beings make the best of the spiritual 
equipment that has always existed in every human being. Seen in this 
perspective, every human being is a “potential” believer, and being hu- 
man has been inseparable from spirituality since creation. We have to 
remember this whenever we deal with any human being, whether such a 
human being maintains and makes use of this invaluable gift of God or 
not; for in any case, the divine spirit is in all children of Adam and his 
female mate, and this ‘common gift’ provides common ground for mutual 
understanding and compassion. There is no place in monotheism for a 
monopoly of the truth and arrogance about it, since the truth by its nature 
is common among all and open to all. 

Directing human beings towards their Creator, Lord and Cherisher, 
is meant to liberate everyone from being subjugated to any degrading 
power, going from powers within themselves, whims or inferiority and 
superiority complexes, to pressuring forces of the world around them 
and of persons who enjoy social, economic, political or any other sort of 
power over them. Such'a unique liberation of the human being cannot 
be achieved by any philosophy or law, but only by faith in the one God. 
It simultaneously implants in the human mind and heart that, since the 
One Unique Supreme Lord is the only one who is incomparable (“there 
is nothing like Him; S. 42:11; 112:4), all “others” are God's creatures and 
all human beings are equal in being created with the same potential by 
the One God. As monotheism establishes human freedom and equality 
in this way, we can understand how true and significant it is what Jesus 
said, “And you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” 
(John 8.32). At an early stage of his life, Jesus went into the synagogue 
in Nazareth on the Sabbath and when he stood up to read the Scriptures, 
there was given to him the book of the prophet Isaiah, and when he 
opened the book, he found this passage: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because He has anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; He 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised” 
(Luke 4.16-18; see Isaiah 61. 1). 

Thus, belief in the One God liberates human beings from within the 
deepest depth. The liberation of the Israelites from Pharaoh's slavery was 
fundamentally achieved through the conceptual and spiritual-moral power 
of the liberating faith in the One God. The Qur’an indicates that God sent 


3 In the renderings of Qur’ania verses throughout this paper use has been made of Muhammad 
Asad, Zhe Afessage of the Qui da (Gibraltar Dar al-Andalus. 1980), in a number of cases the 
wording has been modified slightly and a few clarifications have been added in parentheses 
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the Prophet to teach people what is right and what is wrong, and by so 
doing he “lifts from them their burdens and the shackles that were upon 
them’ (S. 7:157). Many Sufis have stated impressively that the deepest 
level of submission to God is the highest level of human freedom. 


Observing the One God in Relations with Others 


The belief in the One God, then, aims to benefit the human beings in 
their relations with ‘others,’ since God Himself is not affected in his all- 
mightiness by believing or disbelieving in Him. The Ten Commandments 
represent the cornerstone in the messages of monotheism and its moral 
goals. Next to the belief in the One God and the worship of Him alone, 
come the consequences that this faith has for all human relations, start- 
ing with the family and going to all human beings whose lives, families 
and properties should be secure from any violation (Exodus 20.3-15). In 
the next two verses (Exodus 20. 16-17) dealing with neighbors is stressed 
as a starting point in dealing with ‘others.’ 

That faith in the One God has immediate consequences for inter-hu- 
man relations was emphasized by Jesus when he answered a question 
about the great commandment in the law: “Jesus said, ‘You shall love the 
Lord, your God, with all your heart and your mind.’ And the second is 
like unto it: ‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself.’ On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets” (Matt. 23.35-40; see also 
Mark 12.28-32, Luke 10.25-28). When Jesus was asked further to define 
“the neighbor,” he gave the well-known parable of “the good Samaritan” 
who offered help and compassion to the person who needed it, regardless 
of any difference in faith (Luke 10.29-37). 

Now, in an era of globalization, the whole world has become a close 
neighborhood. The Qur’an teaches the doing of good to the neighbor from 
your people, the neighbor who is a stranger, and the friend by your side 
whoever he/she may be (S. 4:36). Caring for travelers who lost their way 
or their possessions is repeatedly stressed in the Qurān. Even in war, 
those who leave the enemies’ front to seek the Muslims’ protection, have 
to be granted this protection, in addition to a safe passage to the destina- 
tion they choose (S. 9:6). Prisoners of war, who have to be set free as 
soon as possible, and all prisoners, should be taken care of in their various 
needs: physical, intellectual and spiritual-moral (S. 47:4). 

Such a genuine understanding, sympathy and cooperation ought to be 
the outcome of the belief in the All-Merciful, who offers His limitless mercy 
and grace to all of His creation (S. 21:107). Since the Lord and Cherisher 
of all human being “makes His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the just and on the unjust,” believers in Him ought to reflect 
God's mercy and grace in their relations with others: “For if you love them 
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which love you, what reward have you? And if you salute your brethren 
only, what do you do more than others?” (Matt. 5.45-47). 

The Qur’an endorses the moral commandments of the Torah (S. 2:83), 
and describes the Torah as containing “guidance and light” (S. 5:44), and 
as “clearly spelling out everything, and [thus providing] guidance and grace” 
(S. 6:154). As for God’s message revealed in the Gospel, the Qur’an states 
that in it “there is guidance and light, confirming the truth of the Torah 
that has preceded it, and [it was revealed] as a guidance and admonition 
unto the God-conscious’ (S. 5:46). The Qur’an urges the Jews to follow the 
Torah (S. 5:43), as it urges the Christians to follow the Gospel (S. 5:47), 
and has promised the good of this world’s life if they do (S. 5:66), in addi- 
tion to the greatest reward of God in the life to come. As Jesus had em- 
phasized in earlier times'that he had not come to destroy the law of the 
Torah and the teaching of the prophets, but had come to fulfill them, so 
Muhammad emphasized that he was merely sent to fulfill what is virtu- 
ous. The Qur’an spells out what this implies: “True virtue and good do 
not consist in turning you faces towards the east or the west, but truly 
virtuous and good-doer is the one who believes in God, the Last Day, the 
angels, the books and the prophets; and spends his substance—however 
- much he [/she] himself [/herself] may cherish it—upon his near of kin, and 
the orphans, and the needy, and the wayfarer [who lost his/her way or 
possessions during a journey], and those who ask for help, and in freeing 
human beings from bondage, and keeps up the prayer, and renders the 
purifying [social welfare] dues /z2sa@v/, and [truly virtuous and good-doers 
are] those who keep their promises whenever they promise, and are pa- 
tient in misfortune and hardship and in time of peril; it is they that have 
proved themselves true, and it is they who are conscious of God” (S. 2:177). 
Justice and kindness, a/-%d/ wa7- ihsan, concisely represent all virtues, as 
the Qur’an sometimes indicates (e.g. S. 16:90). It is significant that early 
Muslims sought shelter from persecution in Abyssinia with its Christian 
-just king, and were granted asylum there. Ibn Taymiyya, the prominent 
Muslim jurist (d. 1328), maintained that God lets the just unbelieving power 
persevere and flourish, while He does not let the unjust Muslim power 
persevere and flourish.* i 


Human Differences: The Inborn Ones 


The inborn differences are, in Qur’anic perspective, a fascinating vari- 
ety whose components complement one another, and all humanity should 
work together to reach a true awareness of their various ethnic and cul- 
tural characteristics and to secure a peace based on justice. Both are fun- 


4 Ibn Taymiyya, Taqi al-Din Ahmad, a/-Hisba (Kuwait, 1983), 9, 91 
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damental for developing a constructive moral cooperation through the 
whole world (S. 5:2). Muslim traders, preachers and travelers reached 
Scandinavia, the Volga basin, Africa beyond the Sahara, and South, South- 
east and East Asia. Muslims’ contributions to the fields of travel, geogra- 
phy and cartography were distinguished. The Muslim assistance, especially 
that of the Arab navigator Ibn Majid, was invaluable for the Christian 
Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama (d. 1524) in his naval journey from 
Portugal to India around the Cape of Good Hope (1497-1499). Muslim 
scholars provided prominent works on all world religions known to them, 
not only the Abrahamic sister-religions. Al-Biruni (d. 1048) studied San- 
skrit in order to acquire and provide accurate information about the reli- 
gious beliefs of India in his outstanding work on that subject. 

Muslim contributions to human civilization were never limited to 
Muslims or their non-Muslim partners in Muslim countries. They were 
always offered to any student, scholar or beneficiary in the fields of phys- 
ics and optics, chemistry, astronomy and observatories, anatomy, medi- 
cine and surgery, art and architecture, irrigation, agriculture and gardening, 
as well as philosophy and social and human studies. Jews and Christians 
in medieval Europe were welcomed in their frequent visits to Muslim 
capitals especially in Muslim Spain, where they sought to benefit from 
what Muslim scholars had to offer in these various fields. Muslim works 
translated into Latin enlightened Europe and paved the way for its Renais- 
sance, and thus they paid back the previous Muslims’ debt to Europe, 
when the Greek heritage was translated into Arabic. A constructive and 
fruitful interaction involved the Muslim philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averröes, 
d. 1198) in debates with another outstanding Muslim thinker and scholar 
al-Ghazzālī (d. 1111), with the Jewish rabbi and philosopher Maimonides 
(d. 1204), and with the Christian theologian Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 


Gender Differences 


Men and women have the same human rights and responsibilities— 
“in charge of one another,” as the Qurān states—according to each 
individual’s endowments and not to gender. Both men and women have 
their moral, social and political obligations: “enjoin the doing of what is 
right and forbid the doing of what is wrong” (S. 9:71). Human dignity is 
conferred by God on all human beings, whatever their inborn and ac- 
quired differences may be, as we have seen above (S. 17:70). This dignity 
should be secured and sanctioned by law and guarded by the state au- 
thorities. However, the Qur’an always emphasizes that kindness, forgive- 
ness, generosity, and magnanimity ought to go beyond literal justice: “and 
to forgo what is due to you is more in accord with God-consciousness, and 
forget not [that you are to act with] grace towards one another” (S. 2: 237), 
and, as stated elsewhere in the Quran, “good and evil cannot be equal [so] 
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repel you [evil] with what is better, then the one between whom and your- 
self was enmity [may then become] as if he [she] had [always] been a true 
close friend” (S. 41:34). Unfortunately, as most Muslim peoples have be- 
come free from colonization, the call for “Islamic law” has been predomi- 
nant, often at the expense of a deep concern for “Islamic morality.” 


Religious Differences 


Religious freedom is an explicit Qur’anic principle: “No coercion should 
be [by any means allowed] in matters of faith” (S. 2:256), and the sanctity 
of houses of worship—be they monasteries, churches, synagogues or 
mosques, “in all of which God’s name is abundantly extolled” —should be 
secured and defended (S, 22:40). Muslims and non-Muslims have equal 
rights and responsibilities according to the constitutional document drawn 
up by the Prophet Muhammad after his arrival in Medina. A dialogue 
between Muslims and non-Muslims ought to be conducted, objectively 
and ethically, in the best possible way, the Qur’an teaches (S. 29:46). God 
alone can judge human beliefs and deeds according to every individual's 
intention, knowledge and abilities, and no human being has this kind of 
comprehensive knowledge of another person that is essential for such a 
judgment. This is a fact which the Qur’an repeatedly stresses.” Of para- 
mount significance are the words of S. 5:48, “Unto each of you [those who 
are following any of the successive divine messages], we have appointed a 
law and a way of life; and if God had so willed, He could surely have 
made you all one single community, but [He willed it otherwise] in order 
to test you through what He has given you [of His guidance]. Vie, then, 
with one another in good deeds. Unto God you all must return, and then 
He will let you truly know all that on which you were wont to differ.” 

With regard to the dialogue with those who share with the Muslims 
the Abrahamic faith, “ the People of the Book,” the Qur’d4n reminds Mus- 
lims of the common ground which should always be kept in mind: “And 
say, ‘We believe in that which has been bestowed upon us, as well as that 
which has been bestowed upon you, and our God and your God is one 
and the same, and unto Him we submit ourselves” (S. 29:46), and, in the 
words of S. 42:15, “And say: ‘I believe in whatever [divine] book God has 
bestowed, and I am bidden to be just and fair with you. God is our Lord 
as well as He is your Lord, to us shall be accounted our deeds, and to you 
your deeds. Let there be no contention between us and you, God will 
bring us all together, for with Him is all journeys’ end.’” Anyone who is 
involved in a dialogue ought to have an open mind and heart and to speak 
unboastfully, and the Qur’an gives this impressive example of language 


5 Eg. S. 2:113; 3.55, 16.124; 22:17, 69; 32.25; 39:3, 46 
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which sets the tone for any constructive discussion, assures the equality 
of all participants, and removes any mistrust or fear of prejudice: “And 
behold, either we or you are on the right path or have clearly gone astray. 
Say: ‘Neither shall you be called to account for whatever we may have 
become guilty of, nor shall we be called to account for whatever you are 
doing.’ Say: ‘Our Lord will bring us all together [on the Day of Judgment], 
and then he will lay open the truth between us in justice, for He alone is 
the One who opens all truth, the All-knowing”” (S. 34:24-26). 


The Use of Force 


Muslims are only allowed to fight against aggression, whatever the 
ethnicity, faith or opinion of the aggressors may be. Non-Muslims have to 
be fought against when they commit aggression, not because they are non- 
Muslims (S. 2:190; 4:75; 22:39-40; 60:8-9). The Muslims also have to be 
fought against when they commit aggression (S. 49:9). However, Mus- 
lims are taught by the Qur'an to strive for peace, even if there are doubts 
about others’ sincerity: “And if they incline to peace, incline you to it as 
well, and place your trust in God... And should they seek but to deceive 
you [by pretending to want peace], behold, God is enough for you” (S. 8:61- 
62). The Quran teaches that peaceful and friendly relations should al- 
ways be considered as a future possibility, even in times of inevitable 
confrontation: “It may well be that God will bring about [mutual] affec- 
tion between you and those of whom you [now] face as enemies; and God 
is All-powerful, and God is Much-forgiving and Most-gracious” (S. 60:7). 
It is historically significant that the early confrontation between Muslims 
and Jews in Arabia during the Prophet’s time did not go beyond that time 
and place, and constructive relations between them existed in other coun- 
tries under the caliphs, especially in Muslim Spain (Andalus). The Abbasid 
Caliph al-Ma’miin (813-833) offered the Byzantines—the constant neigh- 
boring enemy of the Muslim caliphate—a permanent peace and the pay- 
ment of two thousand gold pieces in his message to Emperor Theophilus 
(829-842) if the latter agreed to allow a mathematician called Leo to come 
to Baghdad and teach there for some time, and this would be considered 
by the caliph as a gesture of goodwill. Unfortunately, the emperor did not 
respond positively to the caliph’s message, and the hostilities continued.® 
But the memories of these hostilities did not affect the relationship for- 
ever. The crusades were forgotten by many through the passing of time, 
and even colonization with all its aggression and injustice did not revive 


6 A.A. Vasiliev, “Byzantium and Islam,” in Syzen/um, ed. by NH Baynes and H St L.B. 
Moss (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948) An Arabic translation of this chapter has been added to 
Husayn Mo’nis and Zayid’s translation of Baynes’ book 7he Byzantine Empire (1926), under the 
title g//Znbarðlüriyya alBisantiyya (Caro, n.d ), 380. 
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for everyone the memory of the crusades, and the two were not a/ways ` 
correlated in the literature of the Muslims’ struggle for independence. 


The Acquired Differences 


As the inborn human differences represent a wonder of God's cre- 
ation and offer the potential of an enrichment of the human capability 
and productivity, so there is a very positive aspect also to the acquired 
differences that are, in Qur’anic perspective, natural and permanent, since 
a universal human consensus from all people in all times is impossible. 
Such diverse human views represent different angles of vision and vari- 
ous points of view with regard to a particular issue. And such an intel- 
lectual variety enriches'the discussion of any matter, reduces the risk of 
human limitations and errors, and can lead to a better understanding of 
any point and consequently to the most responsible decision regarding 
related issues. This fact has been explicitly stated in the Qur’an: “And 
had your Lord so willed, He could surely have made all humankind one 
single community; but [He willed it otherwise, and so] they continue to 
have differences [all of them], save those upon whom your Lord has be- 
stowed His grace [as they follow His guidance in dealing with their dif- 
ferences]; and for such a test [in handling constructively their differences 
and maintaining their good relations] He has created them all” (S. 11:118- 
119). The Muslims are not immune from this natural law, their differ- 
ences are also very human, and they have to tackle them objectively 
(S. 4:59) and ethically.” The argument with Muslims or non-Muslims 
should be pursued conceptually and behaviorally in the best way (S. 16:125 
and the earlier quoted verse S. 29:46). 

However, maintaining good relations with all “others” who have dif- 
ferent views has to go hand in hand with the readiness to express one’s 
own position openly and clearly. The expression of one’s views about 
what is right and what is wrong is a right and an obligation which the 
Qur’an calls “enjoining the doing of what is right and good and forbidding 
the doing of what is wrong and evil,” e/amr bi Zima rif wa -naby an al- 
imubkar, Itis aright and responsibility of every human being, and those 
who follow the Abrahamic faith, Muslims and the People of the Book, 
should together seek to fulfill this duty (S. 3:104, 114). A child should be 
brought up so as to initially discern and, when it becomes possible, to 
express himself/herself about what is right and what is wrong (S. 31:17). 
Every human being 1s a witness in this life and should testify honestly 
about what he/she has witnessed, and this responsibility should be se- 


7 Eg. S. 16.125; 4148, 23 3, 2855, 41 34-36, 49 6, 9-12 
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cured and protected (S. 2:282-283). The right and obligation of peaceful 
association for legitimate purposes, occasionally or permanently, must also 
be secured for all, since freedom of expression is meaningless if it does 
not apply to individuals who are weak in facing social or political forces. 
Enjoining the doing of what is right and forbidding the doing of what is 
wrong may necessitate an organized collective effort, and therefore the 
Qur’an mostly uses the plural for the verb and its subjects, although the 
individual freedom of expression has always to be secured. Christian pa- 
rades raising crosses and religious signs have been inseparable from se- 
curing the freedom of faith in the early history of Islam. 


The Environment 


Islam extends the duty of good behavior to include others in this uni- 
verse than only human beings. People should maintain and develop natural 
resources such as earth, water and air, and they should secure life for all 
living creatures as long as they are not causing harm. Muslims should 
not cut trees or kill birds and other animals, even during war, except 
when necessary and when justified for other reasons. Pilgrimage is a 
religious training obligation to refrain from causing harm to human be- 
ings, animals and trees. 


The Bitter Reality 


The realities of our contemporary world are very far from, or even 
entirely opposite to, such lofty ideals, among believers and non-believers, 
among monotheists and non-monotheists, among Muslims and non-Mus- 
lims. Many monotheists, including many Muslims, who themselves ad- 
here to certain way of thinking and a certain pattern of behavior, also 
believe that all good people have to fit in their frame. Tolerating differ- 
ences in “others” has not become fundamental in our thinking nor in our 
faith, where dogma has overshadowed morality and behavior. Diversity 
within unity has not yet been recognized as being essential among Mus- 
lims and among all human beings. Horrible crimes are committed in the 
name of religion all over the world: in Northern Ireland, in Bosnia, in 
Algeria, in the Indian subcontinent and Sri Lanka and elsewhere. “Eth- 
nic-cleansing” has become a familiar term in the political glossary, and 
ethnic conflicts cover the whole world; the ethnic mass massacres in Af- 
rica South of the Sahara are just one tragic example. Conflicts resulting 
from ethnic and religious differences, or born from chauvinistic national- 
ism and a fanatic following of ideologies, have been happening all through 
history, and Muslims and monotheists have not been an exception. Fur- 
thermore, modern technology and evil growth of terrorism and weapons 
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of mass destruction have contributed to horrible practices aimed at de- ~ 
stroying the “others,” efforts that would bring with them a total self-de- 
struction of the whole human race. 

The “Universal Declaration of Human Rights” issued by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1968, followed by other resolutions of 
later international conferences in Helsinki, Vienna and Beijing, represent 
some hope within the thick darkness of the present situation. But the 
Declaration requires significant organizational reforms and needs a fun- 
damental moral base. Spiritual morality has to be spread through univer- 
sal and national mass communications and education, and has to be 
nurtured by all our institutions. Monotheists have to stand together in 
developing a monotheistic morality among believers in the One God, and 
morality in general among all people everywhere. Monotheists, especially 
Muslims and Christians, are present all over the planet and have powerful 
institutions, while many of them enjoy influential positions. The coordi- 
nation of their concerted efforts would become a mighty power in safe- 
guarding and reinforcing our era of an essentially pluralistic globalism. 
Detailed plans and practical applications can definitely be worked out in 
all circumstances, for the well-known saying always proves to be true: 
“When there is a will, there is a way.” . 

There is the urgent call of the Gospel: “Come unto me, all you that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt. 11.28), “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, and good will toward all human 
beings” (Luke 2.14). And the challenge of the Qur’an is equally clear: “O 
you who have attained to faith! Enter wholly into peace, and follow not 


Satan’s footsteps” (S. 2:208). We believe in God’s promise: “And for those ~: 


who strive hard in Our cause, We shall most certainly guide them onto 
paths that lead to Us, for God is indeed with the doers of good” (S. 29:69). 
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